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PREFACE, 



&C. &G. 



TH£fi£ are three diiSlculties in authorship; — ^td 
write any thing worth the publishing — ^to find 
honest men to publish it — and to get sensible men 
to read it. Literature has now become a. game ; in 
which the Bopksellers^are the Kings ; the Critics> 
the Knaves ; the Public, the Pack ; and the poor 
Author, the mere Table, or Thing played upon. 

For the last thirty years, the public mind has 
had such interesting and rapid incidents to wit- 
ness, and to reflect upon, and must now anticipate 
some that will be still more momentous, that any 
thing like dulness or prosing in authorship^ will 
either nauseate, or be refused: ^Jiheun^a/i^iol^ulist 
hava pampered the public palateb:i'vc^b:a:diet so 
stimulating, that vapidity has npWTbjsWme^ insi- 
pid as water to a dram-drink€^4i*{»>j'iS9i»1^Ks*6^^ 
to a fanatic. ^ 

The attempts however of dulness, are constantly 
repeated, and as constantly fail For the misfor- 
tune is, that the Head of Dulness, unlike the tail of 
the- torpedo*, loses nothing of her benumbing and 
Jethargising influence, by reiterated discharges ; 

* See Humboldt'* account of the Gymnotus Electricue. 
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horses may ride over her, and mules and asses may 
trample upon her, but with an exhaustless and a 
patient perversity t she continues her narcotic opera- 
tions even to the end. In fact, the Press was never 
so -powerfulin quantitf/, and so weak in quality, as at 
the present day ; if applied to it, the simile of Virgil 
must be reversed, " Non trunco ^edfrondihus efficit 
UmbraitC It is in Literature as in Finance — ^much 
Paper and much Poverty may co-exist. 

It may happen that I myself am now com- 
mitting the very crime that I think, I am censur- 
ing. But while justice to my readers compels me 
to admit that I write, because I have nothing 
to do, justice to myself induces me to add, that 
I will ciease to write the moment I have nothing 
to say. Discretion has been termed the better 
part of valour, and it is more certain, that dif- 
fidence is the better part of knowledge. Where I 
am ignorant, and know that I am so, I am silent 
iS^ Cri^eci^-gcev^ra better reason for his taci- 
tumitf 1 1^^ fc^^ authors for their loquacity, who 
observe; ^^'fF]^/ was to the purpose I could not 

fiot to the purpose, I would not 
say'' And yet Shakespeare has hinted, that even 
silence is not always " comniendahle ;** since it may 
be foolish if we are wise, but wise if we are foolish. 
The Grecian's maxim would indeed be a sweep- 
ing clause in Literature ; it would reduce many a 
giant to a pigmy ; many a speech to a sentence ; 
and many a folio to a primer. As the great 
fault of our orators is, that they get up to make a 
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speech^ rather than to speak ; so the great error of 
our authors is^ that they sit down to make a book^ 
rather than to write. To combine profundity 
with perspicuity, wit with judgment, solidity with 
vivacity, truth with novelty, and all of them with 
liberality, who is sufficient for these things ? a very 
serious question ; but it is one which authors had 
much better propose to themselves, before publica- 
tion, than have proposed to them, by their editors 
after it 

I have thrown together, in this work, that which 
is the result of some reading and reflection ; if it 
be but little, I have taken care that the volume 
which contains it, shall not be large. I plead 
the privilege which a preface allows to m au- 
thor, for saying thus much of myself ; since, if a 
writer be inclined to egotism, a pr^ace is the most 
proper place for him to be delivered of it : for 
prefaces are not always read, and dedications 
seldom ; books, says my lord Bacon, should have 
no patrons but truth and reason. Even the at- 
tractive prose of Dryden, could not dignify dedi- 
cations, and perhaps they ought never to be resort- 
ed to, being as derogatory to the writer, as dull to 
the reader, and when not prejudicial, at least super- 
fluous. If a book really wants the patronage of a 
great name, it is a bad book, and if it be a good 
book, it wants it not. Swift dedicated a volume 
to Prince Posterity, and there was a manliness in 
the act. Posterity will prove a patron of the 
soundest judgment, as unwilling to give, as un- 
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likely to receive, adulation. But posterity is not a 
very accessible personage ; he knows the high 
value of that which he gives, he therefore is ex- 
tremely particular as to what he receives. Very 
few of the presents that are directed to him, reach 
their destination. Some are too light, others too 
heavy y since it is as difficult to throw a straw any 
distance, as a ton — I have addressed this volume to 
those who thinky and some may accuse me of an 
ostentatious independence, in presuming to inscribe 
a book to so small a minority. But a volume ad- 
dressed to those trAo thinhy is in fact addressed to 
all the world ; for although the proportion of those 
who do think, be extremely small, yet every indivi- 
dual flatters himself that he is one of the number. 
In the present rage for all that is marvellous and in- 
teresting, when writers of undoubted talent, con- 
sider only what will sell, and readers only what wiU 
please, it is perhaps a bold experiment to send a 
volume into the world, whose very faults, (manifold 
as I fear they are,) will cost more pains to de- 
tect, than sciolists would feel inclined to bestow, 
even if they were sure of discovering nothing but 
beauties. Some also of my conclusions will no 
doubt be condemned by those who will not take 
the trouble of looking into the postulata ; for the 
soundest argument will produce no more convic- 
tion in an empty hedidiy than the most superficial 
declamation; as a feather and a guinea fall with 
equal velocity in a vacuum. 

The following pages, such as they are, have cost 
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me some thought to write, and they may possiUy 
cost others some to read them. Like Demosthenes, 
who talked Greek to the waves, I have continued 
my task, with the hope of instructing others, with 
the certainty of improving myself. " Labor ipse 
voluptasV It is much safer to think what we say, 
than to say what we think ; I have attempted both. 
This is a work of no party, and my sole wish is, 
that truth may prevail in the church, and integrity 
in the state, and that in both the old adage may be 
verified, that*' the men of principle mayhe the princi- 
pal menr Knowledge indeed is as necessary as light, 
and in this coming age most Jiiirlf/ promises to be 
as common as water, and as free as air. But as it 
has been wisely ordained, that light should have tw 
colour, water no taste, and air no odour, so know- 
ledge also should be equally pure, and without ad- 
mixture. If it comes to us through the medium of 
prejudice, it will be discoloured; through the 
channels of custom, it will be adulterated ; through 
the gothic walls of the college, or of the cloister, 
it will smell of the lamp. 

He that studies books ailone, will know how 
things ought to be ; and he that studies men will 
know how things are ; and it would have been im- 
possible to have written these pages, without mix- 
ing some what more freely with the world, than in- 
dination might prompt, or judgment approve. For 
observations made in the cloister, or in the desert, 
will generally be as obscure as the one, and as bar- 
ren as the other : but he that would paint with his 
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jp6n^ no less than he that would pauit with his 
pencU^ must study origmals^ and not be overfear- 
ful of a little dust In fact, every author is a far 
better judge of the pains that his efforts have cost 
him, than any reader can possibly be ; but to what 
purpose he has taken those pains, this is a question 
on which his readers will not allow the author a 
voice, nor even an opinion ; fi*om the tribunal of 
the public there is no appeal, and it is fit that it 
should be so, otherwise we should not only have 
rivers of ink expended in bad writing, but oceans 
more in defending it ; for he that writes in a bad 
style, is sure to retort in a worse. 

I have availed myself of examples both ancient 
and modem, wherever they appeared likely to 
illustrate or strengthen my positions; but I am 
^Pt so sanguine as to expect that all will draw the 
same conclusions from the same premises. I have 
not forgotten the observation of him who said, that 
** in the same meadow, the ox seeks the herbage ; the 
do0, the. hare ; and the stork, the lizard'* Times 
also of profound peace and tranquillity are most 
propitious to every literary pursuit " Satur est, 
cum dicit Horaiius JSugeJ' We know that Malherbe, 
on hearing a prose work of great merit much ex^ 
tolled, drily asked if it would reduce the price of 
hteadi neither was his appreciation of poetry much 
higher, when he observed, that a good poet was of 
no more service to the church or the state, than a 
good player at ninepins! ! 

Th^ anecdotes, that are interspersed in these 



pages^ haye seldom been cited foi* their own isa^, 
but chiefly for their application^ M<rr*»g>« 4>.»)^#pf»» 
fcrrif IK mfm,fu!^%%yii»ruit, nor can I Bce why the 
Moralist should be denied those examples so use- 
ful to the Historian. The lover of variety will be 
fastidious, if he finds nothing here to his taste ; but 
like him who wrote a book '^ de omnibus rebus, et 
quibtisdam aliisl* I may be perhaps accused of look- 
ing into every thing, but oi seeing into noHiing. 

There are two things cheap and common enough 
when separated, but as costly in value, as irresisti- 
ble in power, when combined-— --truth and novelty. 
Their union is like that of steam and of fire, which 
nothing can overcome. Truth and novelty, when 
united, must overthrow the whole superincumbent 
pressure of error and of prejudice, whatever be its 
weight ; and the efiects will be proportionate to 
the resistance. But the moral earthquake, unlike 
the natural, while it convulses the nations, reforms 
them too. On subjects indeed, on which . man- 
kind have been thinking for so many thousands 
x>f years, it will often happen that whatever is abso- 
lutely new, may have the misfortune to be abso- 
lutely false. • It is a melancholy consideration for 
authors, that there is very little '^ Terra Incognitd' 
in literature, and there now remain to us modems, 
only two roads to success : discovery and con- 
quest If indeed we can advance any propositions 
that are both true and new, these aix) indisputably 
our own, by right of discovery ; and if we can re- 
peat what is old^ more briefly and brightly than 
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others^ this also becomes our own by right of con- 
quest The pointed propriety of Pope^ was to all 
his readers originality^ and even the lawful posses- 
sors could not always recognize their own proper- 
ty in his hands. Few have borrowed more freely 
than Gray and Milton, but with a princely prodi- 
gality, they have repaid the obscure thoughts of 
others, with far brighter of their own ; like the 
ocean, which drinks up the muddy water of the 
rivers, from the flood, but replenishes them with 
the clearest from the shower. These reflections, 
however they may tend to shew the difficulties 
all must encounter, who aim at originality, will 
nevertheless in no wise tend to diminish the num- 
ber of those who will attempt to surmount them 
since *' fools rtish in, where angels fear to tread!* 
In good truth, we should have a glorious conflagra- 
tion, if all who cannot put fire into their works, 
would only consent to put their works into the^r^. 
ButthisisanageofcBConomy, aswell as of illumi- 
nation, and a considerate author will not rashly 
condemn his volumes to that devouring element> 
**fiammis eniendatiaribus,*' who reflects that the 
Pastry-cook and the Confectioner are sure to put 
good things into his pages, if he fail to do it himself. 
With respect to the style I have adopted 
in the following sheets, I have attempted to make 
it vary with the subject ; avoiding all pomp of 
words, where there was no corresponding elevation 
of ideas ; for such turgidity although it may be as 
f^piring as that of the balloon, ia also as useless. 
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I have neither spare time for superfluous writing, 
nor spare money for superfluous printing, and 
shall be satisfied^ if I have not missed of brightness, 
in pursuit of brevity. It has cost me more time 
and pains to abridge these pages, than to write 
them. Perhaps that is nearly the perfection of 
good writing, which f> original, but whose truth 
alone prevents the reader from suspecting that it 
is so : and which ejQPects that for knowledge, which 
the lens effects for the sun-beam, when it con- 
denses its brightness, in order to increase its force. 
How far the following efforts will stand the test of 
this criterion, is not for me to determine : to know 
is one thing, to do is another, and it may be ob- 
served of good writing, as of good blood, that it is 
much easier to say what it is composed of, than to 
compose it 

Most of the maxims and positions advanced in 
the present volume, are founded on two simple 
truisms, that men are the same; and that the passions; 
are the powerful and disturbing forces, the greater 
or the less prevalence of which gives individuality 
to character. But we must not only express clearly 
but think deeply, nor can we concede to Buffon 
that style alone is that quality that will immorta- 
lize an author. The essays of Montaigne, and the 
Analogy of Butler, will live for ever, in spite of 
their style. Style is indeed the valet of genius, 
and an able one too ; but as the true gentleman 
will appear, even in rags, so true genius will shine, 
even tlurough the coarsest style. 
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But above cdl, I do most earnestly hope^ that 
none will accuse me of usurping^ on this occasion^ 
the chair of the moralist^ or of presuming to deli- 
ver any thing here advanced^ as oracular^ magiste- 
rial, dictatorial, or ** es cathedrdr I have no opi- 
nions that I would not most willingly exchange 
ffn truth ; I may be sometimes wrong, I may be 
sometimes right ; at all events discussion may be 
provoked, and as this cannot be done without 
thought, even that is a good. I despise dogmatism 
in others, too much to indulge it in myself: I have 
not been led to these opinions by the authority of 
great names ; for I have always considered rather 
what is said, than who says it ; and the consequence 
of Hie argument, rather than the consequence of 
him who delivers it. It is sufficiently humiliating to 
our nature, to reflect that our knowledge is but as 
the rivulet, our ignorance as the sea. On points of 
the highest interest, the moment we quit the light 
of revelation, we shall find that Platonism itself is 
intimately coimected with Pyrronism, and the 
deepest inquiry with the darkest doubt 

In an age remarkable for good reasoning and 
bad conduct, for sound rules and corrupt manners^ 
when virtue fills our heads, but vice our hearts ; — 
when those who would fain persuade us that they 
are quite sure of heaven, appear to be in no greater 
hurry to go there than other folks, but put on the 
livery of the best master only to serve the worst ; 
— ^in an age when modesty herself is more ashamed 

<fe/ec/io^ than of delinquency ; when independ- 
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ence of principle^ consists in having no principle 
on which to depend; and free^thinking^ not in 
thinking freely, but in heiugfree/rom thinking; — 
in an age when patriots will hold any thing, except 
their tongues ; keep any things except their word\ 
and lose nothing patiently, except their character; 
—-to improve such an age, must be difficult, to 
instruct it dangerous ; and he stands no chance 
of amending it, who cannot at the same time 
amuse it 

That author, however, who has thought more 
than he has read, read more than he has written, 
and written more than he has published^ if he does 
not command success, has at least deserved it. In 
the article of rejection and abridgment, we must be 
severe to ourselves, if we wish for mercy from 
otliers ; since for one great genius who has written 
a Utile book, we have a thousand little geniuses, 
who have written great books. A volume, there- 
fore, that contains more words than ideas, like a 
tree that has more foliage than fruit, may suit 
those to resort to, who want not to feast, but to 
dream and to slumber \ — ^but the misfortune is, that 
in this particular instance^ nothing can equal the 
ingratitude of the Public; who were never yet 
known to have the slightest compassion for those 
authors who have deprived themselves of sleep, in 
order to procure it for their readers. 

With books, as with companions, it is of more 
consequence to know which to avoid, than which 
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I. 

It is almost as dif&cnlt to make a man unlearn bis errors 

as his knowledge. Mal-information is more hopeless 
than non-information; for error is always more busy 
than ignorance. Ignorance is a blank sheet on which we 
may write ; but error is a scribbled one on which we must 
first erase. Ignorance is contented to stand stiU with her 
back to the truth; but error is more presumptuous, and 
proceeds in the same direction. Ignorance has no light, 
but error follows a false one. The consequence is, that 
error, when she retraces her footsteps, has farther to go, 
before she can arrive at the truth, than ignorance. 



II. 
WITH respect to^he authority of great names, it 
should be remembered, that he alone deserves to have any 
weight or influence with posterity, who has shown himself 
superior to the particular and predominant error of his own 
times ; who, like the peak of Teneri£Pe, has hailed the intel- 
lectual sun, before its beams have reached the horizon of com- 
mon minds ; who, standing like Socrates, on the apex of wis- 
dom, has removed from his eyes all film of earthly dross, and 
has foreseen a purer law, a nobler system, a brighter order of 
things; in short, & promised land! which, like Moses on 
the top of Pisgah, he is permitted to survey, and antici« 
pate for others, without being himself allowed either to cnter^ 
or to enjoy. 
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III. 

TO cite the examples of history, in order to animate 
us to virtue, or to arm us with fortitude, this it is to call up 
the illustrious dead, to inspire and to improve the living. 
But the usage of those Civilians, who cite vicious authorities 
for worse purposes, and enforce the absurdest practice, by the 
oldest precedent, this it is to bequeath to us as an heir*loom, 
the errors of our forefathers, to confer a kind of immorta- 
lity on folly, making the dead more powerful than time, 
and more sagacious than experience, by subjecting those 
that are upon the earth, to the perpetual mal-govemment 
of those that are beneath it. 



IV. 
A WRITER more splendid than solid, seems to think 
that vice may lose half its guilt, by losing all its grossness^. 
An idea suggested, perhaps, by the parting anathema, fulmi- 
nated by Gibbon against the fellows of Magdalen; men, 
he said, " in whom were united all the malevolence of monks, 
without their erudition ; and all the sensuality of libertines, 
without their refinement" But it would be as well perhaps 
for the interests of humanity, if vice of every kind were 
more odious, and less attractive ; if she were always ex- 
hibited to us, like the drunkei^ Helot to the youths of 
Sparta, in her true and disgusting shape. It is fitting, that 
what is foul within, should be foul also without. To ^ve 
the semblafice of purity to the substance of corruption, is 
to proffer the poison of Circe in a chrystal goblet, and to 
steal the bridal vestments of the virgin, to add more allure- 
ment to the seductive smiles of the harlot. 



V. 

IF those alone who ** sowed tJie windy did reap ihewhirU 
wind^ it would be well. But the mischief is, that the blind- 
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t)0ss of bigotry, the madness of ambition, and the mis-cal. 
culations of diplomacy, seek their victims principally amongst 
the innocent and the unoffending. The cottage is sure to 
suffer for every error of the court, the cabinet, or the camp. 
When error sits in the seat of power and of authority, and 
is generated in high places, it may be compared to that 
torrent which originates indeed in the mountain, but commits 
its devastation m the \aie. 



VI. 
GRElAT? minds had rather deserve contemporaneous 
slpplause, without obtaining it, than obtain, without deserving 
it ; if it follow them, it is well, but they will not deviate 
to follow it. With inferior minds the reverse is observable ; 
So that they can command the flattery of knaves while liv- 
ing, they care not for the execrations of honest men, when 
dead. Milton neither aspired to present fame, nor even 
expected it; but, (to use his own words) his high ant- 
bition was, "to leave sometlung so written to after ages, 
that they should not willingly let it die.'* And Cato finely 
observed, he would much rather that posterity should in- 
quire why no statues were erected to himj than why they 
were ! 



VII. 

AS in agriculture, he that can produce the greatest 
crop is not the best farmer, but he that can effect it with the 
least expense, so in society, he is not the most valuable 
member, who can bring about the most good, but he that 
can accomplish it, with the least admixture of concomitant 
ill. For let no man presume to think that he can devise 
any plan of exteni^ve good, unalloyed and unadulterated 
with evil. This is the prerogative of the godhead alone! 
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VIII. 

THE inequalities of life are real things, they can 
neither be explained away, nor done away ; ^* EjcpeUas fared 
iamen usque recurrent"** A leveller therefore has long ago 
been set down as a ridiculous and chimerical being, who, if he 
oould finish his work to-day, would have to begin it again 
to-morrow. The things that constitute these real inequa- 
lities, are Jour^ strength, talent, riches, and rank. The 
two former would constitute inequalities in the rudest state 
of nature ; the two latter more properly belong to a state 
of society more or less civilized and refined. Perhaps the 
whole four are all ultimately resolvible into power. But 
in the just appreciation of this power, men are too apt to 
be deceived. Nothing, for instance, is more common than 
to see rank or riches preferred to talent, and yet nothing is 
more absurd. That talent is of a much higher order of 
power, than riches, might be proved in various ways; 
being so much more indeprivable, and indestructible, so 
much more above all accidait of change, and all confusion 
of chance. But the peculiar superiority of talent over 
riches, may be best discovered from hence — That the infla* 
ence of talent will always be the greatest in that government 
which is the most pure ; while the influence of riches wiB 
always be the greatest in that government which is most cor- 
rupt So that from the preponderance of talent, we may 
always infer the soundness and vigour of the commonwealth ; 
but fix>m the preponderance of riches, its dotage and degene- 
ration. That talent confers an inequality of a much higher 
order than rank, would sippeacr from various views 
of the subject, and most particularly from this — many a man 
may justly thank his talent for his rank, but no man 
has ever yet been able to return the compliment, by thank- 
ing his rattk, for his talent. When Leonardo da Vinci 
died, his sovereign exclaimed, " I can make a thousand 
lords, but not one Leonardo.'^ Cicero observed to a de- 
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generaie patrician, ^ lam thefirsi of my family ^ but you are 
the last of your' 9.^* And since his time^ those who value them* 
selves merely on their ancestry, have been oompared to po- 
tatoes, aU that is good of them is under the ground ; perhaps 
it is but fair that nobility should have descended to tliem^ 
since they never could have raised themselves to it. 



IX. 

AN upright minister asks, tohat reconmiends a man ; 
a corrupt minister who. 



X. 

THE first consideration with a knave, is how to help 
himself, and die second, how to do it, with an appearance of 
helping you« Dionysius the tyrant, stripped the statm of 
Jupiter Olympius, of a robe of massy gold, and substituted 
a cloak of wool, saying, gold is too cold in winter, and too 
heavy in summer ; — It behoves us to take care of Jupiter. 



XI. 

IF. hypocrites go to hell by the road to heaven^ vre 
may carry on the metaphor, and add, that as all the virtues 
demand their respective toUs, the hjrpocrite has a bye-way to 
avoid them, and to get into the mtun road agsdn. And all 
would be well, if he could escape the last turnpike in the 
journey of life, where all must pay, where there is no bye- 
path, and where the toll is death. 



XII. 

In great matters of public moment, where both parties 
are at a stand, and both are punctilious, slight condescend 
sions cost little, but are worth much. He that yields them 
is wise, in ^s much as he purchases guineas with farthings* 
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A few drops of oil will set the political machine at wori^ 
when a tun of vinegar would only corrode the wheels, and 
canker the nnxvenients. 



XIII. 
WERE we as eloquent as angels, yet should we 
please some men, some women, and some children much 
more by Gstening, than by talking. 



XIV. 
WHEN Mahomet forbids his followers the use of 
wine, when the grand Sultan discourages learning, and when 
the Pope denies the scriptures to the laity, what are we to 
infer from hence ? not the daiiger of the things forbidden, but 
liie fears of those that forbid. Mahomet knew that his was 
a faith strictly military, and to be propagated by the sword ; 
he also knew that nothing is so destructive of discipline as 
wine; therefore Mahomet interdicted wine. The grand 
Sultan knows that despotism is founded on the blindness 
and weakness of the governed ; but that learning is light 
and power; and that, the powerful and the enlightened 
make very troublesome slaves ; therefore the Sultan discou- 
rages learning. Leo the Xth knew that the pontifical hie- 
rarchy did support, and was reciprocally supported by a su- 
perstition that was false ; but he also knew that the scriptures- 
are true, and that truth and falsehood assimilate not ; therc- 
fore, Leo withheld the scriptures from the Isdty. 



XV. 
A WISE minister would rather preserve peace, thaa 
gain a victory ; because he knows that, even the most success- 
ful war leaves nations generally more poor, always more pro- 
fligate than it found them. There are real evils that can- 
not be brought into a list of indemnities, and the demora- 
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tizing influence of war is not the least of them* The td- 
'umphs of truth are the most glorious, chiefly because they 
are the most bloodless of all victories, deriving their 
•highest lustre, from the number of the saved; not of the 
slain. 



XVI. 

THE great examples of Bacon, of Milton, of New- 
>ton, of Locke, and of others, happen to be directly againtt 
the popular inference, that a certain wildness of eccentricity 
and thoughtlessness of conduct, are the necessary accom- 
paniments of talent, and the sure indications of genius. 
Because some have united these extravagancies with great 
demonstrations of talent, as a Rousseau, a Chatterton, a Sa- 
vage, a Bums, or a Byron, others, finding it less difficult to 
be eccentric, than to be brilliant, have therefore adopted 
the one, in the hope that the world would give them credit 
for the other. But the greatest genius is never so great, as 
when it is chastised and subdued by the highest reason ; 
it is from such a combination, like that of Bucephalus, 
reined in by Alexander, that the most powerful efforts have 
been produced. And be it remembered, that minds of the 
very highest order, who have given an unrestrmned course 
to their caprice, or to their passions, would have been so 
much higher, by subduing them ; and that so far from pre- 
sunung that the world would give them credit for falenjt, 
on the score of their aberrations and their extravagancies, 
all that they dared hope or expect has been, that the world 
would pardon and overlook those extravagancies, on ac- 
count of the various and manifold proofs they were coq- 
stantly exhibiting of superior acquirement and inspiration 
We might also add, that the good effects of talent are ui^- 
versal, the evil of its blemishes confined. The light and 
heat of the sim benefit all^ and arc by all enjoyed ; the spots 
onhisfiurface are discoverable only to the fezv. But the 
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loVer order of asptrers to fame and talent, have pursued 
a very difTerent course ; instead of exhibiting talent in the 
hope that the world ^oidd forgive their eccentridUeSy Ihey 
have exhibited only tbeir eccentricities, in the hope that the 
world would give them credit for talent. 



XVII. 
THE enthusiast has been compared to a man walk- 
iiigin a fog; every thmg immediately ffi'ound him^ pr in 
contact with him, appears sufficiently clear and luminous ; 
but beyond the little circle of which he himself is the centre, 
ali is mist, and error and confusion. But he himself is 
nevertheless as much in the fog as his neighbours, ail of 
whom have also cantoned out their little Goshens of per^ 
npicacity. Total freedom from error is what none of us 
will allow to our reighbours, however we may be inclined 
to flirt a little with such spotless perfection ourselves. Sir 
Richatd Steele has observed, that there is this difference 
between the church of Rome and the church of England ; 

the one professes to be infallible the other to be never in 

the wrong. Such high pretensions are extremely awkward 
v\rherever the points of difference happen to be more nu- 
merous than those of agreement. A safer mode of proceed- 
ing would be to propose with diffidence, to conjecture with 
freedom, to examine with candour, and to dissent with d- 
vility ; in rebus necessariis sit unitas ; in non necessariis lu 
beralitas ; in omnibus^ charitas. This ought to teach all 
(Enthusiasts moderation, many of whom begin to make con- 
verts from motives of charity, but continue to do so from 
inotives of pride ; like some rivers which are sweet at their 
source but bitter at their mouth. The fact is, that charity 
is contented with exhortation and example, but pride is not 
tx)be so easily satisfied. An enthusiast, therefore, ought above 
^ things to guard against this error, arising from a mot- 
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bid association of idea8> directed to view and examine all 
thing? through one medium alone. The best intentioned. 
may be exposed to this infirmity, and there is one inffJUbl^ 
symptom of the disorder, which ia this : whenever we fin4 
ourselves more inclined to persecute tnan toper^uade^ we 
tnay then be certain that our zeal has more of pride in it 
than of charity, that we are seeking victory rather than 
truth, and are beginning to feel more for ourselves, than 
for our master. To lose our charity in the defence of our 
religion, is to sacrifice the dtadel to maintain the outworks^ 
a very imprudent mode of defence. There is an old poet 
who has said, " Nullum Numen abest si sit Prudentia iecum^ 
but your thorough-paced enthusiast would make a trifling 
alteration in the letter, but a most important one in the 
spirit of the Une, which he would read thus—" Nullum Nu- 
men hates si sit Prudentia tecum/* 



XVIII. 

IN all societies it is adviseable to associate if possible 
with the highest ; not that the highest are always the best, 
but, because if disgusted there, we can at any time descend ; 
— but if we begirt with die lowest, to ascend is impossible. 
In the grand theatre of human life, a box ^icAr^ takes us 
through the house. 



XIX. 

HE that has never suffered extreme adversity, 
knows not the full extent of his own depravation ; and he 
that has never enjoyed the summit of prosperity, is equally 
ignorant how far the iniquity of otTiers can go. For our 
adversity will excite temptations in ourselves, our prosperity 
in others. Sir. Robert Walpole observed, it was fortunate 
that few men could be prime ministers, because it was for- 
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tunate that few men could know the abandoned profligacy of 
the human mind. Therefore a beautiful woman, if poor^ 
should use a double drcumspection ; for her beauty will 
tempt others, her poverty herself. 



XX. 
POWER, Uke the diamond, dazzles the beholder, 
and also the wearer ; it dignifies meanness ; it magnifies 
littleness; to what is contemptible it ^ves authority; to 
what is low, exaltation. To acquire it, appears not more 
difficult than to be dispossessed of it, when acquired, sinpe 
it enables the holder to shift his own errors on dependants, 
and to take their merits to himself. But the miracle of 
losing it vanishes, when we reflect that we are as liable to 
Jail as to rise, by the treachery of others ; and that to say 
** I am,^ is language that has been appropriated exclusively 
to God! 



XXI. 
VIRTUE without talent, is a coat of mail, without 
a sword ; it may indeed defend the wearer, but will not ena- 
ble him to protect his friend. 



XXII. 

HE that aspires to be the bead of a party, will find 
it more difficult to please his friends than to perplex his 
foes. He mu^t often act from false reasons which are weak, 
because he dares not avow the true reasons which are strong. 
Jt will be his lot to be forced on some occasions to give his 
consideration to the wealthy or the titled, although they may 
be in the wrong, and to withhold it from the energetic, but 
necessitous, although they may be in the right There are 
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moments when he must appear to sympathize not only with 
the fears of the brave, but also with the follies of the wise. 
He must see some appearances that do not exist, and be 
blind to some that do. To be above others, he must conde« 
scend at times to be beneath himself, as the loftiest trees 
have the lowest roots. But without the keenest circum- 
spection, his very rise will be his ruin. For a masked bat- 
tery is more destructive than one that is visible, and he will 
have more to dread from the secret envy of his adherents, 
than the open hate of his adversaries. This envy will be 
ever near him, but he must not appear to suspect it ; it will 
narrowly watch him, but he must not appear to perceive it ; 
even when he is anticipating all its effects, he must give no 
note of preparation, and in defending himself against it, 
he must conceal both his sword and his shield. Let him 
pursue success as his truest friend, and apply to confidence 
as his ablest counsellor. Subtract from a great man all 
that he owes to opportunity, and all that he owes to chance, 
all that he has gained by the wisdom of his friends, and by 
the folly of his enemies, and our Brobdignag will often 
become a Lilliputian. I think it is Voltaire who observes, 
that it was very fortunate for Cromwell, that he ^appeared 
upon the stage, at the precise moment when the people were 
tired of kings ; and as unfortunate for his son Richard, that 
he had to make good his pretensions, at a moment when the 
people were equally tired of protectors. 



XXIIL 

ALL poets pretend to write for immortality, but 
the whole tribe have no objection to present pay and pre- 
sent praise. But Lord Burleigh is not the only statesman 
who has thought one hundred pounds too much for a song, 
though sung by Spencer; although Oliver Goldsmith is 
(he only poet who ever considered himself to have been 
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overpaid. The reward in this arena is not to the swift, nor 
the prize to the strcmg. Editors have gained more pounds 
by publishing Milton's works, than be ever gained pence 
by writing them ; and Garrick has reaped a richer harvest 
in a single night, by acting in one play of Shakespeare'^s than 
that poet himself obtained by the genius which inspired tba 
whole at' them* 



XXIV. 
AVARICE begets more vices than Priam did chil- 
dren, and like Priam survives them all. It starves its keeper 
to surfeit those who wish him dead ; and makes him submit 
to more mortifications to lose heaven, than the martyr un- 
dergoes to gain it. Avarice is a pas»on full of paradox, a 
madness full of method ; for although the miser is the most 
mercenary of all beings, yet he serves the worst master 
more faithfully than some christians do the best, and will 
take nothing for it. He falls down and worships the god 
of this world, but will have neither its pomps, its vanities, 
nor its pleasures, for his trouble. He begins to accumulate 
treasure as a mean to happiness, and by a common but 
morbid association, he continues to accumulate it as an end. 
He Uves poor, to die rich, and is the mere jailor of his 
house, and the turnkey of his wealth. Impoverished by 
his gold, he slaves harder to imprison it in his chest, than 
his brother slave to liberate it from the. mine. The avarice 
of the miser may be termed the grand sepulchre of all his 
other passions, as they successively decay. But unlike 
other tombs it is enlarged by repletion^ and strengthened 
by age. This latter paradox so peculiar to this passion, 
must be ascribed to that love of power so inseparable from 
the human mind. There are three kinds of power — wealth 
strength, and talent ; but as old age always weakens, often 
destroys the two latter, the aged are induced to cling with 
the greater avidity to the former. And the attachment of 
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tbe agcid to wealth, mu^ be a growing and a progressive 
attachment, since such arid not slow in discovering that 
those same ruthless years which detract so sensibly from 
the strength of their bodies, and of their minds, serve only 
to augment and to consolidate the strength of their purse. 



XXV. 

MEN will wrangle for religion ; write for it ; fight 
for it ; die for it ; any thing but— — live for it 



XXVI. 
HONOUR is unstable, and seldom the same ; for 
she feeds upon opinion, and is as fickle as her food. She 
builds a lofty structure on the sandy foundation of the 
esteem of those, who are of all beings the most subject to 
change. But virtue is uniform and fixed, because she looks 
for approbation only from Him, who is the same yesterday 
— to*day-^and for ever^ Hcmour is most capricious in 
her rewards* She feeds us with air, and often pulls down 
our house to build our monument. She is contracted in 
her views, in as much as her hopes ore ropted in earth, 
bounded by time, terminated by death. But virtue is en- 
larged and infinite in her hopes, in as much as they extend 
beyond present things, even to eternal ; this is their pro- 
per sphere, and they will cease only in the reality of death- 
less enjoyment. In the storms and in the tempests of life, 
honour is not to be depended on^ because she herself par- 
takes of the tumult; she also is bufieted^by the wave, and 
borne along by the whirlwind. But virtue is above the 
storm, and has an anchpr sure and stedfast, because it is 
cast into heaven. The noble Brutus worshipped honour, 
and in his zeal mistook her for virtue. In the day of trial he 
found her a shadow and a name. But no man can pur** 
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chase his virtue too dear; for it is the only thing whose 
value must ever increase with the price it has cost us. Our 
integrity is never wordi so much^ as when we have parted 
with our all to keep it. The Pagans (says Bayle), from the 
obscurity wherein they lived as to another life, reasoned 
very inconsequentially on the reality of virtue. It hekmgs 
to christians alone to argue upon it aright ; and if those 
good things to come, which the scripture promises the faith- 
ful, were not Joined to the desire of virtue, that, and inno- 
cency of life, might be placed in the number of those things 
on which Solomon pronounced his definitive decree, ^< vanitj/ 
of vanities, all is vanity r 



XXVII. 
MODERN reformers are not fully aware of the 
difficulty they will find to make converts, when that period 
which they so fondly anticipate shall arrive: an sera of 
universal illumination. They will then experience a simi- 
lar rebu£P, with those who now attempt to make proselytes 
amongst the Jews. These cunning descendants of Laban 
shrewdly reply, pray would it not be better for you Chris- 
tians, first of all to decide amongst yourselves what Christi- 
anity is, and when that important pcnnt is fully settled, then we 
think it will be time enough for you to begin your attempts 
of converting others. And the reasoning and enlightened 
inquirer will also naturally enough demand of the reformist, 
what is reformation ? This he will find to be almost as va- 
rious as the advocates for it. The thorough-paced and 
Unitarian reformer, who thinks one year a sufficient period 
for a parliament, in order to bring in another unity still 
more absurd and dangerous, the majesty of the people, one 
and indivisible, must be at irreconcileable issue with the 
Trinitarian reformer, who advocates triennial parliaments, 
and who has not lost his respect for that old and orthodox 
association of King, Lords and Commons. And in poli- 
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tics, as in religion, it so happens that we have less charity^ 
for those who believe the half of our creed, than for those 
that deny the whole of it, since if Servetus had been a Mo- 
hammedan, he would not have been burnt by Calvin. 
There are two parties therefore, that will form a rent in the 
Babel building of Reform, which unlike that of the temple, 
will not be confined to the vail, but will in all probability 
reach the foundation. 



XXVIII. 
TIMES of general calamity and confusion, have ever 
been productive of the greatest minds. The purest ore is 
produced from the hottest furnace, and the brightest thun- 
derbolt is elicited from the darkest storm. 



HYPOCRITES act by virtue, like Numa by his 
shield. They frame many counterfeits of her, with which 
they make an ostentatious parade, in all public assemblies^ 
and processions ; but the original of what they counterfeit, 
and which may indeed be said to have faUen from Jieaven^ 
they produce so seldom, that it is cankered by the rust of 
doth, and useless from non-application. 



XXX. 

THE wealthy and the noble, when they expend large 
sums in decorating their houses with the rare and costly ef- 
forts of genius, with busts from the chisel of a Canova, and 
with cartoons from the pencil of a Raphael, are to be com- 
mended, if they do not stand still here^ but go on to bestow 
some pains and cost, that the master himself be not infe- 
rior to the mansion, and that the owner be not the only 
thing that is little, amidst every thing else that is great 
The house may draw visitors, but it is the possessor alone 
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that can detain them. We okms the Alps, and after a sliort 
interval, we are glad to return ;— we go to see Italy, no$ 
ihe Italians, 



XXXI. 

PUBLIC events of moment, when deeply and fully 
oonudered, are the fertile womb of political maxims, which 
ought to contun the very soul of the moral of history ; and 
then they are imperishable, and indestructible, worthy of 
being resorted to as a tower of strength in the storm, and 
spreading their effulgence over the tide of time, as « beacon 
in the night 



XXXII. 
SECRECY of design, when combined with rapidity 
of execution, like the column that guided Israel in the de- 
sert, becomes a guardian pillar of light and fire to our 
friends, a cloud of overwhelming and impenetrable darkness 
to our enemies. 



XXXIII. 
" FELIX quern faciunt aliena pericula cautum^ ihis 
is well translated by some one who observes that it is far 
better to borrow experience than to buy it. He that sympa- 
thize? in all the happiness of others, perhaps himself enjoys 
the safest happiness, and he that is warned by all the 
folly of others, has perhaps attained the boundei?t wisdom. 
But such is the purblind egotism, and the suicidal selfish- 
ness of mankind, that things so desirable are seldom pur- 
sued, things so accessible, seldom attained. That is indeed a 
twofold knowledge, which profits alike by the folly of the 
foolish, and the wisdom of the wise ; it is both a shield and a 
sword ; it borrows its security from tlie darkness, and its con- 
fidence from the Ught. 
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XXXIV. 

" DEFENDIT numerus,'' is the maxim of the fool- 
ish ; ^* Deperdit numerus^'* of the wise. The fact is, that 
an honest man will continue to be so^ though surrounded 
on all sides by rogues. The whole world is turned upside 
down once in every twenty-four hours ; yet no one thinks 
of standing upon his head, rather than on his heels. He 
that can be honest, only because every one else is honest, 
or good, only because all around him are good, might 
have continued an angel, if he had been born one, but being 
a man he will only add to that number numberless^ who go 
to hell for the bad things they have done^ and for the good 
things which they intended to do. 



XXXV. 

THE sun should not set upon our anger, neither 
should he rise upon otir confidence. We should forgive 
freely, but forget rarely. I will not be revenged, and this 
I owe to my enemy; but I will remember, and this I owe to 
myself. 



XXXVI. 

THE drafts which true genius draws upon poste* 
rity, although they may not always be honoured, so soon 
as they are due, are sure to be paid with compound interest, 
in the end. Milton's expressions on his right to this re^ 
muneration^ constitute some of the finest efforts of im 
imnd. He never alludes to these iiigh pretensions, but he 
appears to be animated by an eloquence, whioh is at cmoe 
both the plea and the proof of ibeir justice ; an eloquence, 
so much above all present and all perishable things, that, 
like tlie beam of the sun, it warms, while it enlightens, and 
as it descends from heaven to earth, raises our thoughts 
from earth to heaven. When the great Kepler had at 



?■ 
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length discovered the harmonic laws that regulate the mo^ 
lions of the heavenly bodies, he exclaimed, " Whether ray 
discoveries will be read by posterity, or by my contempora- 
ries, is a matter tliat concerns them^ more than me. I 
may well be contented to wait one century for a reader, when 
God himself, during so many thousand years, has waited for 
an observer like myself. 



XXXVII. 
AMBITION is to the mind, what the cap is to the 
falcon ; it blinds us first, and then compels us to tower, by 
reason of our blindness. But alas, when we are at the 
summit of a vain ambition, we are also at the depth of 
real misery. We are placed where time cannot improve, 
but must impair us ; where chance and change cannot be- 
friend, but may betray us ; in short, by attaining all we 
wish, and gaining all we want, we have only reached n 
pinnacle^ where we have nothing to hope, but every thing 
•to fear. 



XXXVIII. 

WE should justly ridicule a general, who, just be- 
fore an action, should suddenly disanh his men, and putting 
into the hands of all of them, a bible^ should order them, 
thus equipped, to march against the enemy. Here, we 
plainly see the folly of calling in the bible to support the 
sword ; but is it not as great a folly to call in the sword to 
support the bible ? Our saviour divided force from reason, 
and let no man presume to join what God hath put asunder. 
When we combat error with any other weapon than argu^ 
xnent, we err more than those whom we attack. 
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XXXIX. 

WE follow the world in approving others, but we go 
before it in approving ourselves. 



.... .XL. ■ ■ ' I 

NONE are so fond of secrets as those who do not 
mean to keep'them ; such persona covet secrets,^ as a spend* 
thrift covets money^ for the purpose of circulation. 



XLI. 
THAT knowledge which a man may acquire ohijf 
by travelling, is often too dearly bought. The traveller 
indeed may be said to fetch the knowledge, as the 
merchant the wares, to be enjoyed and applied, by 
those who stay ^t home. A man may sit by his own fire- 
side, be conversant with many domestic arts and general 
sciences, and yet have very correct ideas of the manners, 

habits, and customs of oiTier nations. While on the con- 

■ ■• ' • ' '' . . ' . 

trary, he^th^t has spent his whole life in travelling, who, 

like Scriblerus> has made his legs his compasses^ rather than 

his judgment, may live and die a thorougli novice in aH 

the most important concerns of life ; like Anson, lie may 

have been round the world, and over the world, without 

having been in the world ; and die an ignoramus, even 

after having performed the seven journeys between the holy 

billi^ ; swept the Kaaba with a silver besom ; drank of the 

fably waters of the Zemzem ; and traced the source of the Nile, 

and die end of the Niger. 



XLII. 
IT if! an observation of the late Lord Bishop of 
XjandafF, that there are but two kinds of men, who succeed 

D 
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XLVI. 

MANY men ful in life, from the yfont, as they are^ 
too ready to suppose, of those great t)Ccasions wherein they 
might have sheWii their trust- worthiness, and their inte- 
grity. But all such * persons should remember,- that in 
order to try whether a vessel be leaky, we first prove it 
with watery before we trust it with mne, .The more mt- 
nute, trivial, and we might say vernacular opportunities ot 
being just and upright, are constantly occurring to every 
one ; and it is. an unimpeachable character in these lesser 
tilings, that almost invariably prepares and produces those 
very opportunities of greater advancement, and of higher 
confidence, which turn out so rich a harvest, but which, 
those alone are piermilted to reap^ who have previously 
sown. 



XIVV^II. . ' 

OF all the passions, jealousy is that which exactflr 

the hardest service, and pays the bitterest wages. Its service 

is — to watch the success of our enemy, — it« wages-^to be- 

sure of it. - ' 



XLVTir 
PEDANTRY prides herself on being wrong by 
Kiles ; while common sense is contented to be righty with- 
out them. The former would rather stumble in following 
the dead, than walk upright by the profane assistance of 
the living. She worships the mouldering mummies of &b^ 
tiquity, and her will is, that they should not be buried, but 
embalmed. She would have truth herself bow to the autho- 
rity of great names ^ while <K)mmon sense would have great 
names bow to the authority of truth. Fdly disgusts us 
less by her ignorance, than pedantry by her learning; since 
she mistakes the nonage of things for their virility ; and 
her creed is, that darkness is increased, by the accession of 



light; tj)d(t the world grows younger by age; and that 
Icnowledge and experience axe diminishedy hy a constant and 
tinintemipted accumulation. 



XLIX. 
THERE is but one pursuit in life which it is in 
the power of all to follow, and of all to attmn. It is sub- 
ject to no disappointments, since he that perseveres, makes 
f?y^y difficulty an advancement, and every contest a victory ; 
imd this is the pursuit of virtue. Sincerely to aspire after 
virtue, is to gain her, and zealously to labour after her 
wages, is to receive them. Those that seek her early, wiH 
find her before it is late; her reward also is with her, and 
she will come quickly. Fpr the breast of a good man is a 
little heaVe)) commencing on earth ; where the Deity sits 
ienthroned with unrivalled influence, ev^y subjugated pas- 
fiion, '< like the wind and storm, fulfilling his word«^' 



EVEN human knowledge is permitted to appro^* 
jE^aie in some degree, and on certain occasions, to that of 
4he. Deity, it''s pure and primary source ; and this assimi- 
lation is never more conspicuous that when it converts evil^ 
into the means of producing its opposite good. What 
for instance appears at first sight to be so insurmountable 
a barrier to the intercourse of nations as the ocean ; but 
science has converted it into the best and most expeditious 
mean, by which they may supjply their mutual wants, and 
carry on their most intimate, communicationst What so 
violent as steam ? and so destructive as fire ? What so un- 
certain as the wind ? and so uncpntrolable as the wave ? 
vet art has rendered these unmanageable things, instrumen- 
tal and subsidiary to the necessities, the comfort;s, and even 
the elegancies of life. What so hard, so cold, and so in- 
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sensible as marble ? Yet the sculptor can warm k into Ii&^ 
and bid it breathe an eternity of love. What so variable 
as colour ? so swift aa light ? or so empty as ^ade ? Yet the 
pencil of a Raphael can give these fleeting things^ both a body 
and a soul ; can confer upon them an imperishable vigour, 
a beauty that increases with age, and which roust con^ 
tinue to captivate generations. In short, wisdom can draw 
expedient from obstacle, invention from difliculty, safety 
from danger, resource from sterility, and remedy from 
poison. In her hands all things become beautiful, by their 
adiapimeni ; subservient by their tise ; and salutary by Htme 
application. 



LI. 

AS there are none so weak, that we may venture to 
injure them with impunity, so there are none so hw, that 
they may not at some time be able to repay an obligation. 
Therefore what benevolence would dictate, prudence would 
confirm. For he that is cautious of insulting the weakest, 
and not above obliging the lowest, will have attained such 
habits of forbearance and of complacency, as-will secure him 
the good-will of all that are beneath him, and teach him how 
to avoid the enmity of all that are above him. For he that 
would not bruise even a worm, will be still more cautious how 
he treads upon a serpent. 



LIT. 
THE only things in which we can be said to have 
any property, are our actions. Our thoughts may be bad, 
yet produce no poison, they may be good, yet produce no 
fruit Our riches roay be taken from us by misfortune, our 
reputation by malice, our spirits by calamity, our health by 
disease, our friends by death. But our actions must follow 
us beyond the grave ; with respect to them alme, we can- 
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not say that we shall cany nothing vrkh us when we die; 
neither that we shall go naked out of die woWd, Our ac-^ 
tions must cloathe us with an immortality loathsome, or glo^ 
rious: These are the only titledeeds of which we c^not 
he disinherited; they will have their full weight in the 
balance of eternity, when every thing else is as nothing ; 
and their value will be confirmed and established by those 
two sure and sateless destroyers ^f all other earthly thii)gs, 
— Time— and Death. 



LIII. 

HE that abuses his own profession, will not patiently 
hear with any one else who does so. And this is one of 
our most subtle operations of self-love. For when we abuse 
our own profession, we tacitly ^xc^p^ ourselves ; but when 
another abuses it, we are far from being certain that this is 
^e case. 



LIV. 
THERE are minds so habituated to intrigue and 
mystery in themselves, and so prone to expect it from others 
-that they will never accept of a plain reason for a plain fact, 
if it be possible to devise causes for it that are obscure, 
iarfetched, and usually not worth the carnage. Like the 
miser of Berkshire, who would ruin a good horse to escape 
a turnpike, so these gentlemen ride their highbred theories 
to death, in order to come at truth, through byepaths, 
lanes, and alleys ; v^hile she herself is jogging quietly along, 
upon the high and beaten road of common sense. The 
consequence is, that those who take this mode of arriving 
at truth, are sometimes before her, and sometimes behind 
ber, but very seldom with her. Thus the great statesmati 
who relates the conspiracy against Doria, pauses to delibe- 
rate upon, and minutely to scrutinize into divers and sundry 
errors committed, and opportunities neglected, whereby he 
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would wish to account for the total failure of that spirited 
enterprise. But the plain fact was, that the scheme had 
been so well planned and digested, that it was victorious in 
every point of its operation, both cm the sea and on the 
shore, in the harbour of Genoa, no less than in the dty, 
until that most unlucky accident befel the Count de Fies- 
que, who was the very life and soul of the cqnspiracy. In 
stepping from one galley to another^ the plank on which 
he stood, upset, and he fell into the sea. His armour hap- 
pened to be very heavy — the night to be very darlc — the 
water to be very deep—zxidi the bottom to be very muddy. 
And it is another plain Jhcty that water, in all such cases, 
happens to make no distinction whatever, bet^^een a con-' 
gueror and a cat, ! 



I LV. 

IN the tortuous and crooked policy of public af- 
fairs, as well as in the less extensive, but perhaps more in- 
tricate labyrinth of private concerns, there are two evils, 
which must continue to be as remediless as they are unfor- 
tunate ; they have no cure, and th«r only palliatives are 
diffidence and time. They are these— ^The most candid 
and enlightened, must give their assent to a probable fidse^ 
hood, rather than to an improbable truth ; and their esteem 
to those who have a reputation, in preference to those who 
onhj deserve it. 



LVL 

HE that acts towards men, as if God saw him, and 
prays tp God, as if men beared him, although he m*iy not 
obtaifl all that he asks, or succeed in all that he undertakes, 
will most probably deserve to do so. For with respect to his 
actiot^s to men, however he may fail with regard to others, 
yet if pure and good, with regard to himself and his highest 
interests, they cannot fail ; and with respect to his prayer8 
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to Gcxl, although they cAnnot make the Deity more willing 
to give, yet they will and must make the supplicant^ more 
worthy to receive. 



LVIL 

WE did not make the world, we may mend it, and 
must live in it. We shall find that it abounds with fools, 
who are too dull to be employed, and knaves who are too 
sharp. But the compound character is most common, 
and is that with which we shall have the most to do. As 
he that knows how to put proper words in proper places, 
evinces the truest knowledge of books, so he that knows 
how to put fit persons in fit stations, evinces the truest 
knowledge of men. It was observed of Elizabeth, that 
she was weak herself, but chose wise counsellors ; to which 
it was replied, that to chuse wise counsellors, was, in a 
prince, the highest wisdom. 



LVIII. 

IF all seconds were as averse to duels as their princi- 
pals, very little blood would be shed in that way. 



LIX. 

IF we cannot exhibit a better life than an atheist, we 
must be very bad calculators, and if v/e cannot exhibit a 
better doctrine, we must be still worse reasoners. Shall we 
then burn a man, becafise he chooses to say in his heart there 
is no God ? To say it in his A^arf, is incompatible peiiiaps 
with a sound state of the cerebellum. But if all who wished 
there were no God, helieved it too, we should have many 
atheists. He that has lived without a Grod, would be very 
happy to die without one ; and he that by his cbnduct has 
taken the word not out of the eommandments^ would most 
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willingly insert it into the creed. Thou ehaU killy and thou 
JmH commit adultery, would be very conveniently sup- 
ported, by, *' I do no^ believe in God.*^ But are we to bum 
a man for so absurd a doctrine ? Yes, says the zealot, for 
fear of his making proselytes. That he will attempt to 
make proselytes I admit, even to a system so fatherless, 
so forlorn, and so gloomy ; and he will attempt it, on the 
same principle which causes little children to cry at night 
for a bedfellow, he is afraid of being left alone in the dark I 
But to grant that he will be successful in his attempt to 
convert others, would be to grant that he has some reason 
on his side ; and we have yet to learn that reason can be 
consumed by fire, or overwhelmed by force. We will bum 
him then for the sake of example. But his example, like 
his doctrine, is so absurd, that, let him alone, and none will 
follow it. But by burning him, you yourselves have set a 
most horrid example ; which the innumerable champions of 
bigotry and of fanaticism have followed, and will follow 
whenever and wherever they have power to do so. By 
burning an atheist, you have lent importance to that which 
was absurd, interest to that which was forbidding, light to 
that which was the essence of darkness. For atheism is a 
system which can communicate neither warmth nor illu- 
mination, except from those faggots whiclr your mistaken 
zeal has lighted up for its destraction. 



LX. 
THERE are some who affect a want of affectation, 
and flatter themselves that they are above flattery ; they are 
proud of b^ng thought extremely humble, and would go 
round the world to punish those who thought them capable 
of revenge ; they are so satisfied of the suavity of their 
own temper, that they would quarrel with their dearest be- 
nefactor only for doubting it. And yet so very blind are 
aU their acquaintance, to these their numerous qualifica* 
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dons and merits,' that the possessors of them invariaUy 
discover, when it is too late, that they have lived in the 
world without a single friend, and are about to leave it, witiv 
out a single moumen 



LXI. 
THEY that are in power should be extremely 
cautious to commit the execution of their plans, not only 
to those who are aife, but to those who are wiBifig ; as 
servants and instruments it is their duty to do their best, 
but their employers are never so sure of them, as when 
their duty is also their pleasure. To commit the execution 
of a purpose, to one who disapproves of the plan of it, is to 
employ but one third of the man ; his heart and his head ar^ 
against you, you have commanded only his hands. 



LXII. 

IT is far m(M!e safe to lower any pretensions that a 
^oman may aspire to, on the score of her virtue, than those 
dearer ones which she may foster on the side of her vanity. 
Tell her that she is not in the exact road to gain the ap> 
prbbation of angels, and she may hot only hear you with 
patience, but may even follow your advice ; but should you 
venture to hint to her, that she is equally unsuccessful in all 
her methods to gain the approbation of men, and she will 
pursuie' not the advice, but the adviser, certainly with soom^ 
probably with vengeimce. 



LXIII. 
THERE is a certain constitution of mind, vifhidi, 
of all others, is the roost likely to make our fortunes, if 
combined with talent, or to mar them, without it ;— for the 
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errors of such minds are few, but fatal. I allude to those 
characters, who have a kind of mathematical decision 
about them, which dictates that a straight line is the shortest 
distance between any two points, and that small bodies 
with velocity, have a greater momentum than large masses 
without it. Thus they would rather use a cannon ball, 
than a battering ram. With such minds to resolve and to 
act is instantaneous ; they seem to precede the march of 
time ; to foresee events, in the chrysalis of. their causes ; 
and to seize that moment for execution, which others waste 
in deliberation. Cromwell ♦ had much of this dedsion in 
the camp, but in the church, hjrpocrisy asserted her domi- 
nion^ and sometimes neutralized his moral courage, never 
his physical; for he always fought, with more sincerity 
than he prayed. Cardinal de Retz carried this energy and 
promptitude into every department of his career : the 
chiurch, the camp, the council, and the court; but, like 
Charles the Xllth, he had always more sail than ballast, 
and after the most hair-breadth escapes, was shipwrecked 
at last. Napoleon had more of this promptitude of ded- 
3io»,:th«i;i any other character, ancient or modem. £veh 
bis ablest generals were often overwhelmed with astonish- 
fbent at the result of his simultaneities. Kleber deagnated 
him, as a chief, who. had two faults, that of advancing, 
Without considering how he should retreat ; —r and of 
^^ing, without considering how he should retain, It 
W4S ^absolutely necessary for sudi a man to ^^ wear 
his heart in his heod^ for he . invariably sacrificed 
blood to time, and means to the end. If the wrong path 
happened to be the shortest^ that made it the right ; and he 

.^^ Cromwell is thus described by hb confidential physidan George 
Bate :/' A perfect master of aU the arts of simulation, and of dis^mula-* 
tioq ; who, turning up the whites of his eyes, and seeking the Lord with 
pioiis gestures^ will weep and pray, and cant most devoutly, till an op« 
portunity offers of dealing his dupe a knock-down blow under the short 
ribs." 



iMidpated iBo^'ac^iial; by securing a conqtuest. ..He uh. 
Vaded France t^ilh sixty niep, and for a time succeeded;, 
but tbis'desperal^ measure would not have been necessary^. 
if,thesiffiGie promptitude of action which Caused this latter < 
attempt to succeed, had not most miserably 'failed -on a- 
former one. He bad said, *^Let war feed war;** it did 
so, and Russia spread her table-cloth oif snow, to receive 
the fragments of the feast. , But all this energy, and all this 
talent, were clouded by a total want of principle ; he knew 
that he had none himself, and her^ he was always right ; 
but he concluded that all others had none, and here he wasi 
often wrong. On a more confined stage, and in a smaller 
sphere, few have combined more talent with more decision, 
than Lord Thurlow. Nature seems to have ^ven him a 
head of chrystal, and nerves of brass. I shall quote "his ' 
reply to a deputation from the dissenters, as highly charac- 
teristic of the man. They had waited on him by appoint- 
ment, to request that he would give them his vote for the 
repeal of the test act. They were shewn into the librury, 
where ' a plentiful collation had been prepared. They 
thought themselves sure of success, but they reckoned with- 
out tJieir Jiosty who at length made hi^ appearance. He 
listened to a long harangue with much patience ; when it 
was finished, he rose up, and addressed them, ^' Gentlemen, 
you have called on me to request my vote for the repeal of 
the test act. Gentlemen, I shall not vote for the repeal of 
the test ,act I .care not whether your reUgion has the 
ascendainoy, or mine, or any, or noifie; but this I know, < 
that when ^ou were uppern^ost, yon kept :t/^ down, and now 
that 19^ are uppermost, with G^^s help^ we willkeepyoci^ 



LXIV. 
IN pulpit eloquence, the grand difficulty lies here ; 
to give the subject all the dignity it so fully deserves, with- 
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out attadiing any importance to oundyea. The Chriadan 
menffiger cannot think too highly of hia princ^ nor too 
humbly of himaelf. Thia ia that lecret art which cqydvates 
and improrea an audience, and which all who see^ wHl fancy 
they could imitat4*, while moat who try, will faiL 

<* Sperei ideroj sudei muUum^Jruiirague laborti, . .4 

<^ Jusus idem.'*' 



LXV. 

THE most disinterested of aU gifts, are those which 
kings bestow on undeserving favourites ; first, because they 
are purely at the expense of the donor's character ; and 
secondly, because they are sure to be repaid with ingrati- 
tude. In fact, honours and titles so conferred, or rather 
so misplaced, dishonour the giver, without exalting the 
receiver ; they are a splendid sign, to a wretched inn ; 
an illuminated frontispiece, to a contemptible missal; a 
lofty arch, overshadowing a gutter. Court minions lifted 
up &om obscurity by their vices, and splendid, only be- 
cause they reflect the rays of royal munificence, may be 
compared to those fogs, which the sun raises up from a 
swamp, merely to obscure the beams, which were the cause 
of their elevation. 



LXVI. 
SOME men who know that they are great, are so 
very haughty withal and insufierable, that their acquaint- 
ance discover their greatness, only by the tax of humility, 
which they are obliged to pay, as the price of tlieir friend- 
ship. Such characters are as tiresome and disgusting in 
the journey of life, as rugged roads are to the weary traveller^ 
which he discovers to be turnpikes, only by the toU 
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LXVII. 

* 

A CERTAIN degree of labour and exertion, seems 
to have been allotted us by Providence, as the condition of 
humanity. " In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat thy 
hreadLP tiiis is a curse which has proved a blessing in dis- 
guise. And those favoured few, who, by their rank or 
their riches, are exempted from all exertion, have no rea- 
son to be thankful for the privilege. It was the observa- 
tion of this necessity, that led the ancients to say, that the 
gods sold us every thing, but gave us nothing. Water, 
however, which is one of the great nccess^siries of life, may 
in general be gratuitously procured ; but it has been well 
observed, that if bread, the other great necessary of human 
^ life, could be procured on terms equally cheap and easy, 
there would be much more reason to fear, that men would 
become bruteSy for the want of something to do, rather 
than philosophers f from the possession of leisure. And the 
facts seem to bear out the theory. In all countries, virhere 
nature does the most, man does the least ; and where she 
does but little, there we shall find the utmost acme of hu- 
man exertion. Thus, Spain produces the worst farmers; 
and Scotland the best gardeners ; the former are the spoilt 
children of indulgence, the latter^ the hardy offspring of 
endeavour. The copper, coal, and iron, of England, in as 
much as they cost much labour to dig, and insure a still 
farther accumulation of it, when dug, have turned out to be 
richer mines to us, than those of Potosi and Peru. The 
possessors of the latter have been impoverished by their 
treasures, while we have been constantly enriched by our ex- 
ertion. Our merchants^ without being aware of it, ^have 
been the sole possessors of the philosopher's stone, for they 
have anticipated most of the wealth of Mexico, before it 
arrived in Europe, by transmuting their iron and their 
copper into gold. 



I « 
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LXVIIL 

THE road to glory, would cease to be arduous, if 
it were trite and trodden ; and great minds must be ready 
not only to take opportunities, but to make them. Alex- 
ander dragged the Pythian priestess to the temple, on a 
forbidden day — Sheexcl^dnied, ** My son^ thou art invincible^ 
which was oracle enough for him. On a second occasion, 
he cut the Gordian knot which others had in vain attempt- 
ed to untie. Those who start for human glory like the 
mettled hounds of Actaeon, must pursue the game not only 
where there is a path, but inhere there is none. They 
must be able to simulate and dissimulate, to leap and to 
creep ; to conquer the earth Jike Cajsar, or to fall down 
arid kiss it like Brutus ; to throw their sword like Brennus 
into the trembling scale; or, like Nelson, to snatch the 
laurels from the doubtful hand of victory, while she is hesi- 
tating whei*e to bestow them. That policy that can strike 
only while the iron is hot, will be overcome by that per- 
severance, which, like CromwelFs, can make the iron It/Ot by 
striking ; and he that tan only rule the storm, must yield to 
him who can bbth rai^e and ru/i^ it. 



I LXIX. 

SOME frauds succeed from the apparent candour, 
the open coniSdenee, and the fuH: blaze of ingenuousness 
that is thrown around them. The slightest mystery would 
excite suspicion, and ruin all.^-Such stratagems may be 
compared to the stars, they are discoverable hy darJenes9, 
and hidden only by lig?U. 



LXX. 
SOME one, in casting up his accounts, put down a 
very large sum per annum for his idleness. But there is 
another account more awjfid than that of our expences, ia 
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which many will find that their idleness has mainly contri^ 
buted to the balance against them. From its very inaction, 
idleness ultimately becomes the most active cause of evil ; 
as a palsy is more to be dreaded than a fever. The Turks 
have a proverb, which says, that The devil tempts ail other 
men^ hut that idle men tempt the devil; And Prince 
Eugene informed a confidential friend, that, m the course 
of his life, he had been exposed to many Potiphars, to all 
of whom he had proved a Joseph, merely beduise he had so 
many other things to attend ta 



LXXI. 
THERE is no quality of the nund, nor of the body, 
that so instantaneously and irresistibly captivates, as wit. 
An elegant writer has observed, that wit may do very well 
for a mistress, but that he should prefer reason for a wife. 
He that deserts the latter, and gives himself up entirely to the 
guidance of the former, will certainly fall into many pitfalls 
and quagmires, like him, who walks by flashes of lights 
ning, rather than by the steady beams of the sun. The 
conquest, therefore, of wit over the mind, is not like that of 
the Romans over the body ; a conquest regulated by policy^ 
and perpetuated by prudence ; a conquest that conciliated 
all that it subdued, and improved all that it conciliated 
The trium[jis of wit ^uld rather be compared to the in- 
loads of the Parthians^ splendid, but transient; a victory 
succeeding by surprise, and indebted more to the sharpness 
of the arrow, than the strength x)f the arm, and to the 
rapidity of an evolution, rather than to the solidity of a 
phalanx. Wit, however, is one of the few things which has 
been rewarded more often than it has been defined. A cer* 
tain bishop said to his chaplidn : What is wit ? The chap* 
Ifdn replied, the rectory of B • • • • is vacant, give it to me, 
and that will be wit Prove it^ said his Lordship, and you 
shall have it : It would be a good thing well applied, rejoined 
the chaplain. The dinner daily prepared for the Royal 
Chaplains at St Jameses, was reprieved, Jbr a time^ from 

E 
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su&pensianf by an effort of wit. King Charles had appointocf 
a. day for dining with his chaplains ; and it was understood, 
that this step was adopted s^ the least unpalatable mode of 
putting an end to the dinner. It was Dr. South'^s turn to 
say the grace : and whenever the king honoured his chaplains, 
with his presence, tlie prescribed formula ran thus: " God' 
^ve the king, and bless the dinner.^ Our witty divine took 
the liberty of transposing the words^ by saying, '* God bless 
the king, and save the dinner.'* " And it shall be saved^^ 
ssiid the monarch. 



LXXII. 

FT is not so difficult to fill a comedy with good re- 
partee, as might be at first imagined^ if we consider how 
eompletely both parties are in the power of the author. The' 

blaze of wit in the School for Scandal astonishes us less 

'■■■■■■- ' " . 

when we remember that the writer had it in his power to 

frame both the question and the answer; the reply and the 

rejoinder ; the time and the place. He must be a poor 

proficient, who cannot keep up the game, when both the 

ball^ the wall» and the racket, are at his ^ofe command. 



Lxxiir. 

' THE'cfashing interests of society, an J the dbublie; 
yet equal and contrary demands arising out of them, where 
duty and justice are constantly opposed to gratitude and' 
inclination, these things must make the profession of a states* 
man, isin office neither easy nor enviable. It often happens 
t^at such meti have only a choice of evils, and th«at, in adopt- 
ing either,.the discontent will be certain, the benefit precarious. 
It is seldom that statesmen have the option of chusing be- 
tween a good and an evil ; and still more seldom, that they 
can boast of that fortunate situation, where, like the great 
Duke, of Marlborough, they are permitted to chqse between 
two things that are good. His Grace was hesitating whether 
he should take a prescription recommended by the duchess ; 
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** I will behafiged,** said she, "if it does not cure you* 
Dr. Garth, who was present, instantly exdaimed, " Take it, 
then. Your Grace, by all manner of means, it is sure to do 
goody one way or the other.^^ 



LXXIV 
HURRY and Cunning are the two apprentices of 
t)ispatch and of Skill ; but neither of them ever learn their 
masters^ trade. 



LXXV. 
SUCCESS seems to be that which forms the dis- 
tinction between confidence and conceit. Nelson, when 
young, was piqued at not bdng noticed, in a certain para* 
graph of the newspapers, which detailed an action, wherein 
he had assisted ; " But never mind,^ said he, ** I will one 
day have a Gazette of my own*^. 



LXXVl. 

THE excesses of our youth, are drafls upon our old 
age, payiable with interest, about thirty years after date. 



LXXVIL , 
NONE are so seldom found alone, and are so sooh 
tired of their own company, b& those coxcombs who are on 
the best terms with themsdves. 



LXXVIII. 
SOME historians, like Tacitus, Burnet, and the Abb^ 
Rayhal, are never satisfied, without adding to their detail of 
events, the secret springs and causes that have produced 
them. But, ,both heroes and statesmen, amid the din of 
arms, and the hurry of business, are often necessitated to 



tnvcrt the natural order -of ' thii^ ; to fight bdbre tbiey 
liberate, and to decide before ihej consult. A statesman 
maj regfilate himself bjr events ; but it is seldom that he 
can cause events to regulate themselves bj him. It often 
happens too, both in courts and in cabinets, that there are two 
things going on together, a main-plot^ and an under^plot ; and 
he that understands only one of them, will, |n all probability^ 
be the dupe of both. A mistress may rule a monarch, but 
some obscure favourite may rule the mistress. Doctor 
Busby was asked how he contrived to keep all his prefer- 
ments, and the head mastership of Westminster School^ 
through the successive^ but turbident, reigns of Charles the 
First, Oliver Cromwell, Chiles the Second, and James ; he 
fepUed^ ^ The fathers govern the nation ; the mothera 
govern the &thers ;; but the bojs gavera the mothersji and 
f govern the bgys.** 



LXXIX. 

FORTUNE has been considered the guardian £• 
vinity of fools ; and, on thia score, she has been accused of 
blindness ; but it should rather be. adduced as a proof of 
her sagacity^ when she helps those who certainly cannot 
help themselvesw 



LXXX. 

LITERARY prizes, and academical honours, are 
laudable objects of any young man^s ambition ; they are 
the proofs of present merit, and the pledges of future utility. 
But, when hopes excited within the cloister, are not realized 
beyond it; when academical rewards produce not public 
advantage, the general voice will not squander away upon 
the blossom, that praisei and gratitude, which it reserves 
only for the fruit. Let those, therefore, who have been sue- 
cessful in their academic career, be careful to maintain their 
speedj •* servetur ad imuin^ otherwise these petty kings, 
within the walls of their colleges, will find themselves 



throned monardis when they mix with the world ; a wtirU 
through which, like Theodbr^* they will b6 doomed Itf 
wander, out cf humour with themselves, ttki(| useless tc| 
fiociety; exasperated with all who do not recognise their 
former royalty, and commiserate their present degradation. 
The Senior Wrangler, of a certain year, piping hot from 
the Senate House at Cambridge, weiit to the play at Dniry- 
I^e ; it so happened, that a certcdn great personage entered 
at the same moment, on the other side of the house, but uru 
observed by the mathemaddan. The whole house testified 
their respect, by a general ri^ng and clapping of hands. Our 
astonish^ academic instantly exclmmed, to the no small 
amusement of his Lofidon Jriends^ " Well, well, this is 
more than I expected ; how is it possible that these good 
pec^le should so soon have discovered that lamiheSeniiyt 
WranghrU^ 



LXXXI. 

MEN spend their lives in anticip^ions, ih deter* 
tnining to be vastly happy at some period or otbef^ wheii 
ihey have time. But the present time has one advantage 
over every other — it is our own. Past opportunities are 
gone, future are not come. We may lay in a stock of plea- 
sures, as we would lay in a stock of wine ; but if we defer 
the tasting of them too long, we shall find that both are 
«oored by age. Let our happiness, therefore, be a mo- 
dest mansion^ which we can inhabit, while we have our 
health and vigour to enjoy it 4 not a fabric, so vast and ex- 
pensive, that it has cost us the best part of our lives to build 
it, and which we can expect to occupy only when we hav^ 
less occasion for an habitation than a tomb. It has been well 
observed, that we should treat futurity as an aged friend, 
from whom we expect a rich legacy. Let us do nothing to 
forfeit his esteem, and treat him with respect, not with servi- 
lity. But let us not be too prodigal when we are young, 
nor too parsimonious when we are old, otherwise we shaJl 
£ill into the omimon error of those, who, when they had 

* King of Corsica. 
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Ae power to enjoy, had not the prudence to acquire; and 
whoi they had die prudence to acquire, had no longer the. 
power to eiyoy. 



LXXXII. 

THERE are some who write, talk and think so 
much about vice and virtue, that they have no time to prac- 
tise either the one or the other *. They die urith less sin 
to answer for than some others, because they have been too 
busy in disputing about the origin of it, to commit it ; and 
with little or no religion of their own, from th^ constant 
though unavailing assiduities to settle that of other men. 
Charles the Fourth, after his abdication, amused himself in 
his retirement at St Juste, by attempting to make a number 
of watches go exactly together. Being constantly foiled in 
this attempt, he exclaimed, ^^ What a fool have I been, to 
neglect my own concerns, and to waste my whole Hfe in a 
vain attempt to make all men think alike, on matters of re- 
ligion, when I cannot even make a few watches keep time 
together; 

^^ His vcUem potius ntigis Ma ista dedmct 

** Tempora scevUice.'" 



LXXXIII. 
ADROIT observers will find, that some who affect 
to dislike flattery, may yet be flattered indirectly, by a well 
seasoned abuse and ridicule of thdir rivals. Diogenes pro^ 
fessed to be no flatterer ; but his cynic raillery was, in other 
words, flattery ; it fed the ruling passion of the Athenian 
mob, who were more pleased to hear their superiors abused^ 
than themselves commended. 

* The great Howard, on the contrary, was so fulJy engaged in 
works of active benevolence, that, unlike Baxter,- whose knees were 
calcined by prayer, he left himself but little time to pray. Thousands 
were praying for hun J 
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' LXXXlV ■' ; ■ ■ • '- 

A COOL blooded and' crafty politician, when h^ 
^ould be thoroughly revenged' on his enemyV makes the in- 
juries which have been inflicted, not on himielfl but on oiherSj 
the pretext of his attack. He thus engages the world as a 
partizan in his quarrel, and dignifies his private hate, by 
giving it the air of disinterested resentment. When Augus- 
tus wished to put in force the Lex lassos majestatis^ for sup- 
pressing libels and lampoons, he took cu*e to do^ it, says 
Aurelius, not in his own name, but in the name of thetna- 
jesty of the Roman people. " Nam sup nomine compescere 
erat invidiosumj sub alieno facile^ et ntile. Ergo specie 
"iegis tracfdbat quasi mqjestas populi Romani infamaretur7\ 



LXXXV. 

PETTIFOGGERS in law, and empyrics-in niedi- 
'dne, whether their patients lose or save their property, or 
iheir lives, take care to be, in either case^ equally remune- 
rated ; they profit by both hon^s of the dilemma, and press 
defeat no less than success, Into their service. They hold, 
from time immemorial, the Jhe^simple of a vast estate, sub- 
ject to no alienation, diminution, revdution, nortax;^A^ 
fcily and ignorance of mankind. Over this extensive do- 
main, they have long had, by undisputed usance, the sole 
management and control, in as much as the real owners 
most strenuously and sturdily disclaim all right, title, and 
^proprietorship therein* 

LXXXVI. 

SOME ScioHsts have discovered a short path to ce- 
lebrity. Having heard that it is a vastly silly thing to be- 
lieve every thing, they take it for granted, that it must be a 
vastly wise thing, to believe nothing. They therefore set up 

* See a note in Hypocrisy for a curious anecdote of Kien Long^ 
£aiperor of China, and his physicians, related to me as authentic by ray 
uncle, the late Sir George Staunton. 
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for free thinkers ; but their only stock in trade is, that they 
are free from tlunking. It is not safe to contemn them, n(»r 
very easjr to oonTince them ; since no persons make so large a 
demand upon the reason of others^ as those who have none 
of thdr own ; as a highwayman wUl take greater liberUes 
with our purser than our banker. 



LXXXVII. 
THE pope conducts himself towards our heavenly 
master, as a knavish steward does to an earthly one. He 
says to the tenants, you may continue to neglect my ma»- 
ter^s interests as much as you please, but keep on good 
terms with me, and I will take care that you shall be oa 
good terms with my master ♦. 

LXXXVIII. 
WHEN the great Frederic, the enlightened philoso- 
pher of Sans Souci, heard of the petitions and remonstrances 
sent to the throne from our towns and counties, he was heard 
to exclaim, ^* Ah, why am not I their kingf with am, hundred 
thousand of my troops round the throne ^ and a score or two of 
executioners in my train^ I should soon make those proud 
islanders as dutiful as they are brave, and myself the first 
inonarch of the universe,'" But it would have been only by 
and with a parliament that he could have r«sed any sup- 
plies; and Charles the First might have tau^tt him the 
danger of attempting to reign without one. Either his hun- 
dred thousand men would have mutinied for.wwtit of paiy, 
or, if he had attempted to suj^XHrt them by unconstitutional 
measures, his executioners might eventually have been called 
upon to perform a tragedy in which this adventurous 
monarch himself might have been under the awkward p^- 
cessity of performing the principal part. 

* (n the bode of Religious Rates, registered in the coturt of Fraaoey 
ill the year 1699, are the following items : Absolution for apostacy, 80 
livrcs ; for bigamy, 10,050 ; ditto for homicide, 95 ; dispensation for a 
great irregularity, 50 livres ; dispensation from vows of chastity, 15. 
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LXXXIX. 

THERE are a vast number of easy, pliable, good* 
natured human expletives in the world, who are just what 
that world chuses to make them ; they glitter without pride, 
and are affable without humility ; they sin without enjoy- 
ment, and pray without devotion ; they are charitable, not 
to benefit the poor, but to court the rich ; profligate without 
passion, they are debauchees to please others, and to punish 
themselves. Thus, a youth without fire, is followed by an 
old age without experience, and they continue to float down 
the tide of time, as circumstances or chance may dictate, 
divided between God and the world, and serving both, but 
rewarded by neither. 

XC. 

IN the obscurity of retirement, amid the squalid 
poverty and revolting privations of a cottage, it has often 
been my lot to witness scenes of magnanimity and self-de- 
nial, as much beyond the belief, as the practice of the great ; 
an heroism borrowing no support, either from the gaze of 
the many, or the admiration of the few, yet, flourishing 
amidst ruins, and on the confines of the grave ; a spectacle as 
stupendous in the moral world, as the falls of the Missouri, 
in the natural ; and, like that mighty cataract, doomed to 
di&play its grandeur, only where there are no eyes to appre- 
ciate its magnificence. 

XCI. 
LADY Mary Wordey Montague observed, that in 
llie whole course of her long and extensive travels, she had 
found but two sorts of people, men and zeomen. This simple 
remark was founded on no small knowkdge c^ human 
nature ; but, we might add, that ev^i this distinction, nar- 
row as it is, is now gradually disappearing ; for some of our 
beaus are imitating the women, in every thing that is little, 
and wcme of our women are imitating the men, in every 
tluiig that 18 great Miss Edgeworth and Madame de l^ael. 
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have proved that there is no sex in style ; and Madame La 
Roche Jacqueline and the Duchess d'^AngouIeme^liave proved 
that there is also no sex in courage. Barbarous or refined, 
in rags, or in ruffles, at St. Gileses or St. Jameses, covered 
with the skins of quadrupeds, or the costly entrails of an 
insect, we are in essentials the same. We pursue the same 
goods, and £j the same evils ; we loathe and love, and hope 
and fear, from causes that differ little in themselves, but 
only in their circumstances and modifications. Hence, it 
happens that the irony of Ludan, the discriminations of 
Theophrastus, the strength of Juvenal, and the wit of Horace, 
are felt and relished alike by those who have inhaled the 
clear air of the Parthenon, the skies of Italy, or the fogs of 
London ; and have been alike admired on the banks of the 
Melissus, the Tiber, or the Thames. A ^Scotch highlander 
was taken prisoner by a tribe of Indians, his life was about ^ 
to be sacrificed, when the chief adopted him as his ison. 
They carried him into the interior ; he learnt their language, 
assumed their habits, and became skilful in the use of thdr 
arms. After a season , the same tribe began their route to 
join the French army, at that time opposed to the English. 
It was necessary to pass near to the English lines during 
the night. Very early in the morning, and it was spring, 
the old chief roused the young highlander from his repose ; 
he took him to an eminence, and pointed out to him the 
tents of his countrymen. The old mah appeared to be 
dreadfully agitated, and there was a keen restlessness 
in his eye. After a pause ; *^ 1 lost," Scud he, ** my only 
son in the battle with your nation ; are you the only son pf 
your father? and do you think that your father is yet 
alive ?" The young man replied, " I am the only son of my 
father, and I hope that my father is yet alive.'' They stood 
close to a beautiful magnolio in full blossom. The ptOspect 
was grand and enchanting, and all its charms were crowned* 
by tlie sun, which had fully emerged from the horizon. The' 
old chief looking stedfastly at his companion, exclaimed,^ 
** Let thy heart rejoice at the beauty of the scene \ to me ii 
is as the desert ; but you are free ; return to your countrymen, 
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revirit-your father, that he may again rejoice, when he sees 
the sun rise in the morning, and the trees blossom in the 
spring P 

XCIL • 

FALSE reasoners are often best confuted by giving 
them the full swing of their own absurdities. Some argu- 
ments may be compared to wheels, where half a turn will 
put every thing upside-down that is attached to their peri- 
pheries ; but if we complete the circle, all thing^ will be just' 
where we found them. Hence, it is' common to say, that 
arguments that prove too much, prove nothing. I once 
heard a gentleman affirm, that all mankind were governed 
by a strong and overruling influence, which determined all 
their actions, and over which they had no control ; and the 
inference deducible from such a position was, that' there was 
no distinction between virtue or vice. Now, let us give 
this mode of reasoning full play. A murderer is brought 
before a judge, and sets up this strong and overruling pro- 
pensity in justification of his crime. Now, the judged ^ven' 
if he admitted the plea, must, on the criminal's own showing, 
condemn him to death. He would thus address the pri- 
soner; you had a strong propensity to commit a murdier»' 
and this, you say, must do away the guilt of youi^ crime ; 
but / have a strong propensity to hang you for it, and this, 
/say, must also do away the guilt of your punishment. 

xcm. 

MEN of great and shining qualities do n6t always' 
succeed in life ; but the fault lies more often in themselves 
than in others. Doctor Johnson was pronounced to be an' 
improducible man, by a courtier ; and Dr. Watson* was 
termed an impracticQble man, by a king. A ship may be 
well equipped, both as to sails, and as to guiis; but' if she 
be destitute both of ballast and of rudder, - she can neither 
fight with efiect, nor fly mth adroitness; and she must. 

* Late Bishop of Landafll 
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ftiike to a ytwmi lew stroogy bat more manageable : and so 
it IS with men ; they may hare the gifts both of talent and 
of wity but unless they have also prudence and judgipent to 
dictate the when^ the where^ and the how, those gifts are 
to be exerted, the possessors of them will be doomed to con- 
quer only where nothing is to be gained, but to be defeated, 
where every thing is to be lost ; they will be outdone by men 
of less brilliant^ but more convertible qualifications, and 
whose strength, in one point, is not counterbalanced by any 
disproportion in-anoth^. Disappointed men, who think 
that diey have talents, and who hint that their talents have 
not been properly rewarded, usually finish thor career by 
writing their own history'; but in detailing thdr fitf#- 
Jbfiunes, they only let us into the secret of their mistakes ; 
and, in accusing thdr patrons of blindness, make it appear 
that they ought rather to have accused them of sagacity ; 
since it would seem that they saw too much^ rather than too 
little ; namely, that second rate performances were too often 
made the foundation for first-rate pretensions. Disappointed 
men, in attemptingto make us weep at the injustice of one 
patron, or the ingratitude of another, only make us smile at 
thdr own denial of a self-importance which Ihey have, and 
at their assumption of a philosophic indifference which they 
have not. 



xclv. 

LOVE may exist without jealousy, although this 
is rare ; but jealousy may exist without love, and this is 
common ; for jealousy can feed on that which is bitter, no 
less than on that which is sweet, ard is sustained by pride, 
as often as by affection. 

xcv. 

THERE are three modes of bearing the ills of life ; 
by indifference, which is the most common ; by philosophy, 
which is the most ostentatious ; and by religion, whidi is the 
most effectual. It has been acutely said, that ^^ philosophy 
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readily triumphs over past or fuhire evilSf bui that present 
evils triumph over phihsephyJ^ Philosc^hy is a goddess^ 
whose head indeed is in heaven, but whose feet are upon 
earth ; she attempts more than she accomplishes, and pro- 
mises more than she performs ; she can teach us to hear of 
the calamities (Mothers with magnanimity ; but it is religion 
only that can teach us to bear our own with resignation* 



XCVI. 
THERE are some frauds so well conducted, that it 
would be [Cupidity 9io^ to be deoeiyed by tbem« A wise mai^ 
therefore^ may be duped as well as a fool ; but the fool 
publishes the triumph of his deceiver ; the wise man is 8i» 
lent, and denies that triumph to an enemy which he would 
hardly concede to a friend; a triumph that prodaiaui fait 
own defeat 



XCVII. 
THE true motives of our actions, like the real pipes 
of an organ, are usually concealed. But the ^Ided and 
the hollow pretext is pompously placed in the front for show. 



XCVIII. 
AN act, by which we make one friend, and one ene^ 
my, is a losing game ; because revenge ia a much stranger 
principle than gratitude. 



XCIX. 

OUR minds are as different as our faces ; we aee aU 
travelling to one destination — ^happiness ; but none are geing 
by the same road. 

G. 

A KING of England has an interest in preserving 
Ihe.fi^edpm of the press, because it is his interest to know 
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CVI. 

SENSIBILITY would be a good portress, if die 
had but one hand ; with her right she opens the door la 
pleasure* but with hej left to pain. 



CVII. 

IT would be most lamentable if the good things of 
this world were rendered either more valuable, or more last- 
ing ; for, despicable as they already are, too many are found 
eager to purchase them, even at the price of their souls ! 



CVIII. 
HOPE is a prodigal young heir, and Experience is 
his banker ; but his drafts are seldom honoured, since there 
is often a heavy balance against him, because he draws 
largely on a small capital^ is not yet in possession^ and if he 
were, would die* 



CIX. 

WE might perhaps with truth affirm, that aH nah 
tions do, at all times, enjoy exactly as much liberty as they 
Reserve, and no more. But it is evident this observation ap- 
plies only to those nations that are strong enough to main- 
tun their independence ; because a country may be over« 
whdmed by a powerful neighbour, as Greece by Turkey,, 
Italy by France ; or a state may be made the victim of 
a combination of other states^ as Poland, or Saxony, or 
Genoa; and it is not meant to affirm that all of these enjoy 
as much liberty as they deserve ; for nations, as well as in^ 
dividuals, are not exempted from some evils, for the catises 
of which they cannot justly accuse themselves. But, if we 
return to our first position, we might perhaps with truth 
affirm, that France, in the commencement of her revolution, 
was too mad ; that during the reign of terror she was too 
cowardly ; and under the despotism of Napoleon, too ambi- 
tious to be w<»rthy of so great a blessing as liberty. She Is 
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iidw gradually becoming mord rational, dnd, in the Sj^me pto^ 
portion, more free. Of some of the other nations of Europe^ 
we might observe that Portugal and Spain are too ignorant and 
bigoted for freedom, *♦ populus vult decijn ;'' that .Russia is 
too barbarous, and Turkey, in all points^ too debased, and 
too brutalised, to deserve to be free ; for as the physically 
blind can have no light, so the intellectually blind can have 
no liberty ; Germany, in as much as she seems to merit 
freedom the most^ will probably first attmn it ; but not by 
assassinaiion ; for power will use the dungeon, when despair 
uses the dagger. In England, we enjoy quite as much 
liberty as we are worthy, or capable of, if we consider the 
strong and deep ramifications of that corruption that per- 
vades us. It is a corruption not restricted to the represent 
tative, but commencing with the constituent; and if the 
people are sold by others, it is because they have first sold 
themselves. If mercy is doubly Uessed, cormption is doubly 
cursed ; cursed be it, then, both ^* in him that giveSy and 
him that takes^ for no man falls without a stumbling block, 
tior yields without a tempter. In confirmation of what has 
been advanced above, we might also add, that all fiational 
benefits^ of which liberty is the greatest, form as complete 
and viable a part of God^s moral administration already be- 
gun, as those blessings that are particular and individual ; 
we might even say that the former are more promptly and 
punctually bestowed than the laHer ; because nations, in 
their national capacity, can exist only on earth , and, there- 
fore, it is on earth alone that as nations they can be punished 
or rewarded; but individuals will exist in another state^ 
and in that they will meet a full and final retribution. It is 
a moral obligation, therefore, on nations, to defend then: 
freedom, and by defending, to deserve it. Noble minds^ 
when struggling for their liberties, often save themselves by 
their fimmess, and always inspire others by their example 
Therrfore the reign of terror to which France submitted, 
has been more justly termed " the reign of cowardice!^ 
, One knows not which most to execrate ; the nation that 
could submit to suiFer such atrocities, or that low and blood- 
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thintj demagogue diat could inBkt Aesn, Fnmoe, in soe^ 
mnMng to socli a WTetcfa as Bobespierey exhibited not her 
padenoe bat her puallaiiimity. I hare read of a King 
of Spain, who baring inadrcrtently expressed some com- 
pasfflon for one of the Tictims at an auio dajij was ooo- 
demned to lose one quart of his Uood, whidi the inquisiiais- 
general inasted should be publidy burnt by the hands of 
the common hangman, in the great square of ICadrid. Here 
agai% we know not whidi most to despise, the mmardi that 
could submit to such a sentence, or the pioud piest that 
could pronounce it ;. and the most galling of all fetters^ those 
livetted by superstition, well befitted that people^ that could 
tamely behold such an insult offered to their king. This 
then seems to be the upshot of what has been advanced, 
thai liberty is the highest blessing that a nation can enjojf. ; 
ihat it must be first deserved before it can be eryoyed, and 
that it is the truest interest of the prince^ no less than cf 
the people^ to employ aUjust and hottest means that it wusy 
be both deserved and enjoyed. But as dvil liberty is the 
greatest blessing, so civil strife is the greatest curse that can 
befal a nation ; and a people should be as cautious of slraiiw 
ing their privilege, as a prince his prerogative ; for the true 
fiiend of both knows, that either^ if they submit to encroadi- 
ments to-day, are only preparing for diemseives the choice 
of two evils for to-morrow, — humiliation or resistance. But as 
corruption cannot thrive where none will submit to be cor- 
rupted, so also oppression cannot prosper, where none wiU 
submit to be enslaved. Rome had ceased to be tenanted by 
Romans y or Nero would not have dared to amuse 
his fiddle, nor Caligula with his horse. 



ex. 

THERE are many books written by many men. 
from which two truths only are discoverable by the readers : 
namely, that the writers thereof wanted two things — ^prin- 
dple and preferment 
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CXI. 

PRIDE, Uke the magnet, constantly pcnnbi to one 
^ject, self; but, unlike the Biagnet, it has no attractiva 
pole, but at all points repels. 



CXIL 

MEN are born with two eyes, but with one tongue,ln 
order that they should see twice as much as they say ; but, 
from their conduct, one would suppose that they were 1x>m 
with two tongues, and one eye, for those talk the most who 
have observed the least, and obtrude their remarks upon 
«very Ihing, who have seen into nothing. 



CXIII. 

REFORM is a good replete with paradox ; it is a 
cathartic which our political quacks, like our medical, recom- 
mend to others, but will not take themselves ; it is admired 
by all who can not effect it, and abused by all who can ; it 
is thought pregnant with danger, for all time that is present, 
but would have been extremely profitaUe for that which is 
past, and will be highly -salutary for that which is to come ; 
therefore it has been thought expedient for all administra- 
tions which Tiave been, or that wiU be, but by any particular 
one which is, it is considered, like Scotch grapes, to be very 
jseldom npe^ and by the time it is so, to be quite out of season. 



€XIV. 

AS in literature we shaU £nd many things that are 
true, and some things that are new, but very few things that 
are both true and new, so also in life, we shall find many 
men that are great, and some men that are good, but very 
few men that are both great and good ; *^ Hie labor, hoc 
jopus est!^ 

cxv. 

IT is not 80 difficult a task to plant new truths, as to 
foot out old errors ; for there is this paradox in men^ the/ 
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run after that which is new, but ate prejudiced in favour of 
that which is old. Home Tooke obtained a double triumph 
over the Hermes of Mr. Harris, for he not only extirpated 
old errors, but planted new truths in their place. He came 
to the *^ Terra JncogrntcT of grammar, as the settler to an 
uncultured tract He found the soil as dark with error, and 
as stubborn with prejudice, as that of the forest with trees 
and with roots ; he had to clear before he could culttvatei 
^nd to smooth before he could sow *. 



CXVI. 
THEORY is worth but little, unless it can 
its own phaenomena, and it must effect this without contm- 
dicting itself; therefore, the facts are sometimes assimilated 
to the theory, rather than the theory to the fiicts. Most 
theorists may be ccnnpared to the grandfather c£ the Great 
Frederic, who was wont to amuse himself, during his fits of 
the gout, by painting Ekenesses of his grenadiers ; if the 
picture did not happen to resemble the grenadier, he settled 
the matter, by painting the grenadier to the picture. To 
change the illustration we might say, that theories may be 
admired for the ingenuity that has be^i diq)layed in building 
them ; but they are better for a lodging than an halntation^ 
because the scaffolding is often stronger than the house, and, 

* Thii gentleman's political principles were too violent and too gloomy ; 
but all parties will give their suffrages to the brilliance of his talents, 
and his grammatical labours cannot be appredated too highly. An 
English Dictionary from such hands would have been mdeed a treasure. 
I have elsewhere observed^ that we put up with Johnson's Dictionary 
for want of a better^ as a mal-govemment is better than a state of 
total confusion. Dr. Johnson reversed the sneer passed upon lexicon 
graphers^ for he is more often wrong in his comprehension of one word 
than of two put together. But when we consider that the *' Divenien^ 
qfPurley^ proceeded from the same pen that beat Junius^ at lus own 
weapons, we then know not which most to admire, the author's know* 
ledge of single words, or of words put together. The critics could not 
qiute forget his politics in their appreciation of his powers, and there 
were some who would have broken his head, if they could have done it 
without exposing his brains. 
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tiie prospects continually liable to be built out by some op- 
posite speculator ; neither are these structures very safe in 
stormy weather, and are in need a£ constant repair, which 
^can never be accomplished without much trouble^ and always 
at a great expence of truth. Of modern theorists. Gall and 
Spurhtzeim are too ridiculous even to be laughed at; w^ 
admire Locke and Hartley for the profundity and ingenuity 
of their illustrations ; and Lavater for his plausibility ; but 
none of them for their solidity. Locke, however, was an ex- 
ception to that paradox so generally to be observed in theo- 
.rists, who, like Lord JVlcmboddo, are the most credulous 
of men with respect to what confirms their theory, but per- 
fect infidels as to any facts that oppose it M n Locke, I be- 
lieve, had no opinions which he would not most readily have 
exchanged for truth. A traveller shewed Lavater two jx)r- 
traits : the one of a highwayman, who had been broken upon 
a wheel, the other was the portrait g£ Kant, the philosopher ; 
he was desired to distinguish between them. Lavater took 
up the portrait of the highwayrnany after attentively consi- 
dering it for some time, " Here,'' says he, " we have the 
true philosopher, here is penetration in the eye, and reflection 
in the forehead ; here is cause, and there is effect ; here is 
i»mbination, there is distinction ; synthetic Ups ! and ana- 
lytic nose : Then turning to the portrait of the philosopher^ 
he exclaims, ^^ The calm thinking villain is so well expressed, 
and so strongly marked in this countenance, that it needs no 
comment." This anecdote Kant used to tell with great glee. 
Dr. Darwin informs us, that the reason why the bosom of a 
beautiful woman is an object of such peculiar delight, arises 
from hence; that all our first pleasurable sensations of 
warmth, sustenance, and repose, are derived from this inte- 
resting source. This theory had a fair run, until some one 
happened to reply, that all who were brought up by hand, 
had derived their first pleasurable sensations from a very 
different source, and yet that not one of all these had ever 
been known to evince any very rapturous or amatory emo- 
tions at the sight of a wooden-spoon ! I 
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XVI. 

IT is better to be laughed at, than mined ; better to 
have a wife, who, like MartiaTs Mamurra, dieiqpens every 
thing, and buys nothing, than to be impoverished by one 
whose vanity will purchase every thing, but whose pride will 
pheapen nothing. 



CXVII. 
HE that can charm a whole company by singing, 
and at the age of thirty has no cause to regret the possesaon 
of so dangerous a gift, is a very extraordinary, and, I may 
add, 4 very fortunate man, 



CXVIII. 
THOSE characters, who, like Ventidius, spring fVom 
the very dregs of sodety, and going through every gradation 
of life, continue, like him, to rise with every change, and 
who never quit a single step in the ladder, except it be to gain 
a higher one, these men are superior to fortune, and know 
how to enjoy her caresses without being the slaves of her 
caprice. But those with whom she can complete the circle, 
whom she can elevate from the lowest stations into the 
highest, detrude them again, and lasdy leave them where she 
found them, these are the roturiers^ that only serve to-make 
her sport, they are her mimes, and her pantomimes, her hai^ 
lequins, and her bufibons, 



CXIX, 

IN answering an opponent, arrange your ideas, but 
not your words; consider in what points things that re- 
semble, differ, and in what those things that differ, resemble ; 
reply to wit with gravity* and to gravity with wit ; make a 
full concession to your adversary, and give him every credit 
for those arguments you know you can answer, and slur over 
9II those which you feel you cannot ; but above all, if he 

* See liamiltoti'b Parlimeotaiy Logics 
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has die privilege of making his reply, take espedal care that 
the strcHigest thing you have to urge is the last. He must 
immediately get up and say something, and if he be not pre- 
viously prepared with an answer to your last argument, he 
will infallibly be boggled, for very few possess that remark- 
able talent of Charles Fox, who could talk on one thing, and 
at the same time think of another. 



CXXI. 
A GREAT mind may change its objects, but it 
cannot relinquish them ; it must have something to pursue ; 
Variety is its relaxation, and amusement its repose. 



CXXII. 

OUR very best friends have a tincture of jealousy 
even in their friendship ; and when they hear us praised by 
others, will ascribe it to sinister and interested motives if 
they can. 



CXXIII. 
THAT historian who would describe a favourite 
character as faultless, raises another at the expence of him- 
self. Zeuxis made five virgins contribute their charms to 
bis single picture of Helen ; and it is as vain for the moralist 
to look for perfection in the mind, as for the painter to ex- 
pect to find it in the body. In fact, the sad realities of life 
^ve us no great cause to be proud, either of our minds or of 
our bodies ; but we can conceive in both the possibility of 
much greater excellence than exists. The statue of the Bel- 
videre Apollo is quite as likely to be married, as he that 
irill have no wife until he can discover a woman that equals 
Ihe Venus of Cleomenes, 



GXXIV. 
ALWAYS suspect a man who'affects great softness 
of manner, an unruffled evenness of temper, and an enun<» 
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ciation studied, dow and deliberate. These things are afl 
unnatural, and bespeak a degree of mental discijdine into 
which he that has no purposes of craft or design to answer, 
can not submit to drill himself. The most successful knayes 
are usually of this description, as smooth as razors dipped in 
oil, and as sharp. They affect the innocence of the doye, 
which they have not, in order to hide the cunmng of the 
serpent, which they haye. 



cxxv. 

LABOURED letters, written Uke those of Pope, 
yet apparently in all the ease of priyate confidence, but 
which the writer meant one day to publish, may be com- 
pared to that dishabille in which a beauty would wish you to 
beUeye you haye surprised her^ after spending three hours 
at her toilette* 



CXXVI. 
THAT country where the clergy haye the most in. 
fluence, and use it with the most moderation, is England. 



CXXVII. 
THE most ridiculous of all animals is a proud priest ; 
be cannot use his own tocds without cutting his own fingers 



CXXVIII. 

HE that will have no books but those that are scarce, 
evinces about as correct a taste in literature, as he would do 
in friendship, who would have no friends but those whom all 
the rest of the world have sent to Coventry. 



CXXIX. 
TO excel others is a proof of talent ; but to know 
21^1^ to conceal that superiority, is a greater proof of pru- 
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d^ice. The celebrated orator Domitius Afer, when attacked 
in a set speech by Caligula, made no reply, affecting to be 
entirely overcome by the resistless eloquence of the tyranL 
Had he replied, he would certainly have conquered, and as 
certainly have died ; but he wisely preferred a defeat that 
saved his life to a victory that would have cost it 



cxxx. 

IT proceeds rather from revenge than malice, when 
we hear a man affirm, that all the world are knaves. For, 
before a man draws this conclusion of the world, the world 
has usually anticipated him, and concluded all this of him 
who makes the observation. Such men may be compared 
to Brothers the prophet^ who, on being asked by a friend how 
he came to be clapped Up into Bedlam, replied, I and the 
world happened to have a slight difference of opinion ; the 
world said I was mad, and I said the world was mad ; I was 
outvoted, and here I am* 



CXXXI. 
VILLAINS are usually the worst casuists, and rush 
into greater crimes to avoid less. Henry the eighth com- 
mitted murder, to avoid the imputation of adultery ; and in 
our times, those who commit the latter crime attempt to 
wash off the stain of seducing the wife, by signifying their 
readiness to shoot the husband ! 



CXXXII. 
VERY great personages are not likely to form very 
just estimates either of others or of themselves ; their know- 
ledge of themselves is obscured by the flattery of others ; 
their knowledge of others is equally clouded by circum- 
stances peculiar to themselves. For in the presence of the 
great, the modest are sure to suffer from too much diffi- 
dence, and the confident from too much display. Sir Robert 
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Walpole has affirmed, that the greatest difficulty he ex- 
perienced in finding out others, was the necessity which his 
high ntuation imposed upon him, of concealing himself. 
Great men, however, are, in one respect, to be blamed, and, 
upt another, to be pitied. They are to be 'blamed for bestow- 
ing thdr rewards on the servile, while they give the inde- 
pendent onltf their praise. They are to be pitied, in as 
much as they can only view things through the moral ob- 
fuscation of flattery, which, like the telescope, can diminish 
at one end and magnify at the other. And hence, it hap- 
pens, that this vice, though it may be rewarded for a time, 
usually meets with its punishment in the end. For the 
sycophant begins by treating his patron as something more 
than a man, and the patron very naturally finishes, by treatr 
mg the sycophant as something less. 



CXXXIII. 
I THINK it is Warburton who draws a very just 
distinction between a man of true greatness, and a me- 
diociist. ** If,** says he, ** you want to recommend your- 
self to the former, take care that he quits your society with 
a good opinion of you ; if your object is to please the latter, 
take care that he leaves you with a good opinion of himself 



9f 



CXXXIV. 

THE most notorious swindler has not assumed so 
many names as self-love, nor is so much ashamed of his own. 
She calls herself patriotism, when at the same time she is re- 
joicing at just as much calamity to her native country, as 
will introduce herself into power, and expel her rivals. 
Dodington, who may be termed one of her darling sons, 
confesses, in his Diary, that the source of all opposition ia 
resentment, or interest, a resolution to pull down those who 
have ofibnded us, without considering consequences; a 
steady'and unvarying attention to propose every thing that 
is specious, but impracticable ; to depreciate every thing that 
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k blameless; to exaggerate every thing that is blameabie, un- 
til the people desire, and the crown consents to dismiss those 
that are in office, and to admit those that are out. There are 
some patriots of the present day, who would find it as difficult 
to imitate Sheridan in his principles, as they would in his wit ; 
and his noble conduct during the mutiny at the Nore, will 
cover a multitude of sins. Ther^ are moments when all minor 
considerations ought to yield^to the public safety, " Cavendum 
est ne quid damni capiat RespublicaJ" And the opposition 
of this, or any country, might take an useful hint from 
what was observed in the Roman senate. While a question 
was under debate, every one was at freedom to advance his 
objections, but the question being once determined on, it 
became the acknowledged duty of every member to support 
the majority; ^^ Quod pluribus placuissei cunctis tuendutn^ 



cxxxv. 

PLEASURE is to women what the sun is to the 
flower; if moderately enjoyed, it beautifies, it refreshes, and 
it improves ; if immoderately, it withers, etiolates, and de- 
stroys. But the duties of domestic Ufe, exercised as they 
must be in retirement, and calling forth all the sensibilities 
of the female, are perhaps as necessary to the full develope- 
ment of her charms, as the shade and the shower are to the 
rose, confirming its beauty, and increasing its fragrance. 



CXXXVI. 

IF dissimulation is ever to be pardoned, it is that 
which men have recourse to, in order to obtain situations, 
which may enlarge their sphere of general usefulness, and 
affi:>rd the power of benefiting their country, to those who 
must have been otherwise contented only with the will. — 
Liberty was more effisctually befriended by the dissin^ula^ 
tion of one Brutus, than by the dagger of the other. But 
such precedents are to be adopted but rarely, and more 
rarely to be advised. For a Cromwell is a much more com- 
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man character than a Brutus ; and many men who have 
gained power by an hypocrisy as gross as that of Pope Six* 
tus, haTe not used it half so welL This pope, when cardinal, 
counterfinted sickness and all the infirmities <^ age, so well 
as to dupe the whole conclave. His name was Montalto ; 
and on a division for the vacant apostolic chair, he was 
elected as a stop-gap by both parties, under the idea that he 
could not possibly live out the year. The moment he was 
chosen, he threw away his crutches, and began to sing Te 
Deum with a much stronger voice than his electors had bar- 
gained for ; and instead of walking with a tottering step, 
and a gait almost bending to the earth, he began to walk, 
not only firm, but perfectly upright. On some one remark- 
ing to him on this sudden change, he observed, while I was 
looking for the keys of St Peter, it was necessary to stoop^ 
but, having found them, the case is altered. It is but 
justice to add, that he made a most excellent use of his 
authority and power ; and although some may have attained 
the papal chair by less objectionable means, none have filled 
it with more credit to themselves, and satisfaction to others. 



CXXXVII. 

IT has been said, that to excel them in wit, is a 
thing the men find is the most difficult to pardon in the 
women. This feeUng, if it jH^uce only emulation, is ri^^ 
if envy, it is wrong. For a high degree of intellectual 
refinement in the female, is tlie surest pledge society can 
have for the improvement of the male. But wit in 
women is a jewel, which, unlike all others, borrows lustre 
yrom its setting, rather than bestows it ; ance nothing is so 
easy as to fancy a very beautiful woman extremely witty. 
Even Madame de Stael admits that she discovered, that as 
die grew old, the men could not find out that wit in her at 
fifty, which she possessed at twenty-five ; and yet the ex« 
temal attractions of this lady were by no means equal to 
those c^ her mind. 
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CXXXVIII. 

THAT politeness which we put on, in order to keep 
the assuming and the presiunptuous at a prc^r ftUfi^i^y 
will generally succeed. But it sometimes happens^ that 
these obtrusiTe characters are on such excellent terms with 
themselres, that they put down this very politeness, to the 
score of their own great merits and high pretensions, meeting 
the coldness of our reserve, with a ridiculous condescension of 
familiarity, in order to set us at ease with ourselves. To a 
bye-stander, few things are more amusing than tlie cros» 
play, underplot, and final ecclaircissements, which this mi^ 
take invariably occasions. 



CXXXIX. 
ENGLAND, with a criminal code the most bloody, 
and a civil code the most expensive in Europe, can, notwith« 
standing, boast of more happiness and freedom than any 
other country under Heaven. The reason is, that despots 
ism, and all its minor ramifications of discretionary power^ 
lodged in the hands of individuals, is utterly unknowo^ 
The laws are supreme. 

CXL., 

THE Christian does not pray to be delivered from 
glory, but from vain-^lory. He also is ambitious of glory, 
and a candidate for honour ; but glory, in whose estimation ? 
honour, in whose judgment ? Not of those, whose censures 
can take nothing from his innocence; whose approbation 
can take nothing from his guilt; whose opnions are as 
fickle as their actions, and their lives as transitory as their 
praise ; who cannot search his heart, seeing that they are 
ignorant even of their own. The Christian then seeks his 
glory in the estimation, and his honour, in the judgment of 
Him alone. Who 



u 



From the bright Empyrean^ where He sits. 
High throned above all height, casts down his eye, 
** His own works, and man's works, at once to view I ^ 
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CXLI. 

THE great remora to any improvement in our dvil 
code^ is the reduction that such reform must produce in the 
revenue. The laws* delays, bills of revival, rejoinder, and 
renewal, -empty the Stamp Office of Stamps, the pockets of 
plaintiff and defendant of their mon^, but unfortunately 
they fill the Exchequer. Some one has said, that injustice, if 
it be speedy, would, in certain cases, be more desirable, than 
justice, if it be slow ; and although we hear much of the 
glorious uncertainty of the law, yet all who have tried it will 
find, to their cost, that it can boast of two certainties, ex-' 
pense and delay. When I see what strong temptations there 
are that government should sympathize with the judge, the 
judge with the counsellor, and the counsellor with the attor- 
ney, in throwing every possible embarrassment in the way of 
legal 3ispatch anddecision> and when I weigh the humble, 
but comparatively insignificant interests of the mere plaintiflP" 
or defendant, against this combined array of talent, of in- 
fluence, and of power, I am no longer astonished at the pro- 
longation of suits, aiid I wonder only at their termination \ 

* Mr. Jeremy Beulham 'considers litigalioti a great evil, and deems 
it the height of cruelty to load a law-suit^ which is one evil, with tax- 
ation^ which is another. It would be quite as fhir^ he thinks^ to tax a 
man for being ill^ by enacting that no physician jshould write a prescript 
tion without a stamp. Mr. Pitt, on the contrary, considered a lauh-suit a 
luxury ! and held that, like other luxuries^it ought to be taxed. '' West^ 
minsfer Hall," said he, '* is as open to any man as the London Tavern ;" 
to which Mr. Sheridan replied, ** he that entered either without money,; 
would meet with a very scurvy reception." Some will say that the heavy 
expences of law prevent the frequency of law-suits, but the practice does 
not confirm the dieory. Others will say that they originate from men of 
obstinate and quarrelsome dispositions, and that such ought to sufier 
for their folly. There would be something in this, provided it were not 
necessary for a wise man to take a shield, when a fool has taken a 
sword. Law-suits, indeed, do generally origmate with the obstinate 
and the ignorant, but they do not end with them ; and that lawyer was 
right who left all his money to the support of an asylum for fools and 
lunatics, saying, that from such he got it, and to such ^he would be« 
queath it. 
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CXLII. 
IT has been asked, which are the greatest inmdt» 
and to which do we owe the greatest reverence ? To those 
who by the powerful deductions of their reason, and the 
well grounded suggestions of analogy, have made profound 
discoveries in the sciences, as it were " a priori i" or to 
ihose, who, by the patient road of experiment, and the sub- 
sequent improvement of instruments, have brought these dis- 
coveries to perfection, as it were ** a posteriori.'*^ Who have 
rendered that certain which before was only conjectural, 
pra)ctical which was problematical, safe which was danger- 
ous, and subservient which was unmanageable. It would 
seem that the first cla!ss demand our admiration, and the 
second our gratitude. Seneca predicted another hemisphere, 
but Columbus presented us with it. He that, standing on 
the shore, foretelk, with truth, many of the undiscovered 
treasures of the ocean of science, even before the vessel 
that is to navigate it^ can be fully equipped for the voyage, 
gives us a convincing proof of exalted wisdom, and of pro- 
found penetration. But he that builds the vessel of experi- 
ment, and actually navigates the wide ocean of science, who 
neither intimidated by the risk of failure, nor the expence of 
the outfit^ realises all that the other had only imagined, and 
returning laden with the stores of knowledge, communicates 
liberally that which he has won so laudably, surely the at-» 
tainments of such a man are as fully entitled to our gratitude, 
as the anticipations of the other to our admiration. Sir 
Isaac Newton predicted, that both water and the diamond 
would be found to have an inflammable base, if ever they 
could be analyzed, a thing at that time unefiected. He waa 
led to this conclusion, by observing that all bodies possessed 
of high refractive powers, had an inflammable base, and 
water and the diamond have those powers in a high degree. 
Subsequent experimentalists have succeeded in analyzing both 
these substances; and pure carbon is the base of the diamond, 
and hydrogen, the most inflammable of all the airs, is the 
base of the water. When Copernicus promulgated his 
planetary system, it was objected to it^ that Mars and Venus 

G 
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ought to appear to us to be mudi greater at some periods 
thiui at olhen^ becanae th^ would be nearer to the earth by 
so many diameters; but no such diffoenee was apparent 
The objecticm was solid, and CopemicuB modestly replied, 
** that it might be owing to die greatness of their dislaaoe.* 
Telescopes were discovered, and then it was found that he 
was right, and knowledge changed that into a confirmation, 
which ]gni»«noe had advanced as an ofagecUon. Kant also^ 
in modem times, predicted by analogy those planets beyond 
Saturn, whidi Hersdidl and others have now discoTered by 
observation. KanX, had observed, that nature has no chaam 
in the links of her operations ; that she acts not per saltum^ 
but pedeUfUim ct gradmUm^ and that the jdanetary wcNrld 
could not be made to approximate to^ and. as it were, shake 
hands with the cometary, unless there were s(»ne jdanets su* 
peri<n: to Saturn, having th&r orbits still more eccentric, and 
filling that abyss of unoccupied- ^pace, which would other* 
wise exist between the most eccentric o£ the planets, and the 
least eccentric of the coBoets. This was affirmed l^ Kant, 
bef(»:e HersdielPs forty foet reflector was brought to prove 
by observation, what he had anticipated by analogy. But it 
is a mortifying truth, and ought to teach the wisest of us 
humility, that many of the most valuable discoveries have 
been the result of chance, rather than of contemjdation, and 
of accident rather than of design. 



CXLIII. 
HYPOCRISY is a cruel stepmother, an " injusta 
ncmerccT to the honest, whom she cheats of their birthright, 
in order to confer it on knaves, to whom she is indeed a mo» 
tfier. " Venly they have their reward!^ Let them enjoy 
it, but not accuse the upright of an ignorance of the world, 
which might be more fairly retorted on the accuser. He 
that knows a little of the world, will admire it enough to fatt 
A)wn and worship it ; but he that knows it most, wUl most d)»- 
8pwe it- « Tinnity inane eHT 
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CXLIV. 

REPARTEE is perfect, when it effects its purpose 
with a double edge. Repartee is the highest order of wit, 
as it bespeaks the coolest yet quickest exercise of genius, at 
a moment when the passions are roused. Voltaire, on hear- 
ing the name of Haller mentioned to him by an English 
traveller at Femey, burst forth into a violent panegyric 
upon him ; his visitor told him that such praise was most 
disinterested, for that Haller by no means spoke so highly of 
him. Well well, " tivmporte^ replied VelUure, perhaps we 
are hoih mistaken 



CXLV. 
PAlN may be said to fdlow pleasure as its shadow ; 
but the misfortune is, that in this particular ease, the svib^ 
stance belongs to the shadowy the emptiness to its cause. 



CXLVL 

BY privileges, immunities, or prerogatives to ^ve 
unTimited swing to the passions of individuals, and then to 
hope that they wilt restrain them, is about as reasonable as 
to expect that the tyger will spar^ the hart, to browse upon 
the herbage. 



CXLVII. 

A MAN who knows the worid, wiU not only makd 
the most of every tiling he does know, but of many things 
he does not know, and will gain more credit by his adroit 
mode qX hiding his ignorance, than the pedant by his awk« 
ward attempt to exhibit hib erudition. In Scotland, the 
^*jus et norma loquendS^ has made it the fashion to pronounce 
the law term curitor curStor. Lord Mansfield gravely cor« 
reCted a certain Scotch barrister when in Court, reprehend- 
ing what appeared to English usage a false quantity, by re- 
peating—curator. Sir, if you please. The barrister imme- 
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diately replied, I am happy to be corrected by so great an 
orator as your Lordship. 



CXLVIII. 
AMBITION makes the same mistake concerning 
power, that avarice makes concerning wealth ; she begins by 
accumulating power, as a mean to happiness, and she finishes 
by continuing to accumulate it, as an end. Ambition is, in 
fact, the avarice of power^ and happiness herself is soon sa- 
crificed to that very lust of dominion which was first encou- 
raged only as the best mode of attaining it. Hyder, like 
flichard the third, was observed, by one of his most familiar 
companions, Gholaum Ali, to start frequently in his sleep ; 
he once took the liberty to ask this despot ^^ of what he had 
been dreaming P'' ** My friend,'' replied Hyder, " the state 
of a beggar is more delightful than my envied monarchy ; 
awake, they see no conspirators ; asleep, they dream of no 
assassins." But ambition will indulge no other passions as fa- 
vourites, still less will she bear with them as rivals ; but as her 
vassals, she can employ them, or dismiss them at her will : 
she is cold, because with her all is calculation ; she is sys- 
tematic, because she makes every thing center in herself; and 
she regards policy too much, to have the slightest respect for 
persons. Cruelty or compassion, hatred or love, revenge or. 
forbearance, are, to her votaries, instruments rather than 
influences, and means rather than motives. These passions 
form indeed, the disturbing forces of weaker minds, not in- 
frequently opposing their march, and impeipiing their pro- 
gress ; but ambition overrules these passions, and drawing 
them into tlie resistless sphere of her own attraction, she 
converts them into satellites, subservient to her career, and 
augmentative of her splendour.* And yet ambition has not 
so wide an horizon as some have supposed ; it is an horizcm 
that embraces probabilities always, but imposubilities never. 

* Sylla was an exception to this rule, ambition in hinij was subordi- 
nate to revenge. 
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Cromwell followed little events, before he ventured to govern 
great ones ; and Napoleon never sighed for the sceptre until 
he had gained the truncheon ; nor dreamt of the Imperiai 
diadem, until he had first conquered a crown. None of those 
who gaze at the height of a successful usurper, are more as- 
tonished at his elevation, than he himself who has attained it ; 
but even he was led to it by degrees, since no man aspires to 
that which is entirely beyond his reach. Caligula was the only, 
tyrant who was ever suspected of longing for the moon ; a 
proof of his madness, not of his ambition ; and if liltl^ 
<;hildren are observed to cry for the moon, it is because they 
fancy they can touch it ; it is beyond their desire, the moment 
they have discovered that it is beyond their reach. ^ 



CXLIX. 

GOD will excuse our prayers for ourselves, whenever 
we are prevented from them, by being occupied in such good 
works as to entitle us the prayers of others. 



CL. 
PRIDE often miscalculates, and more often miscon-f 
ceives. The proud man places himself at a distance frota 
other men ; seen through that distance, others perhaps ap- 
pear little to him ; but he forgets that this very distance 
causes him also to appear equally Uttle to others. 



CLI. 

THE truly great consider first, how they may gain 
the approbation of God ; and secondly, that of their own 
conscience ; having done this, they would then willingly con- 
ciliate the good opinion of their fellow-men. But the truly 
little reverse the thing ; the primary object, with them, is to 
secure the applause of their fellow-men, and [having effected 
this, the approbation of God, and their own conscience may 
follow on 9S they c«i. 
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CLII. 
THERE are some ben^ts which may be so ocm- 
ferredy as to become the verj refinement of revenge ; and 
there are some evils which we had rather bear in sullen si- 
lence, than be relieved from at the expence of our pride. 
In the reign of Abdallah the Third, there was a great 
drought at Bagdad ; the Mahomedan doctors issued a de- 
cree that tile prayers of the faithful should be offered up 
for rain ; the drought continued t the Jews were then per- 
initted to add their prayers to those of the true believers ; 
the supplications c^ both were ineffectual : as fauHne stared 
t)iem ill the false, those dogs, the Christians, were at length 
enjoined also to. pray; it so happened that torrents of ram 
immediately followed. The whole Conclave, with the Mufti 
at thieir head, were now as indignant at the cessation of the 
drou^t, as they were before alarmed at its continuance^ 
Some explanaticm was necessary to the people, and a holy 
ecmvocation was held ; the members of it came to this una- 
nimous determination : T^at the Grod of theax Prophet was 
highly gratified by the prayers of the f^thful ; that they 
were as incense and as sweet smelling savour unto him, and 
that he refused th^r requests that he might prolong the 
pleasure of listening to their supplications ; but that th^ 
prayers of those Christian infidels were an abominati(m to 
the Deity, and that he panted their petitions^ the sooner to 
get rid of their loathsome importunities. 



CLIII. 
COMMENTATING lore makes a mighty parade, 
and builds a Jofty pile of erudition, raised up like the pyra- 
mids, only t0 embalm some mouldenng mummy of antiquity, 
utterly unworthy of so labmous and costly a mode of pre- 
servation. With very few eSLceptionp, commentators would 
have he&A mudi better employed in cultivating some sense 
for themselves, than in attempting to explain the nonsense 
of others. Ho^ can they hope to make us understand a 
Plato or an Aristotle, in cases wherein it is quite evident that 



neither of these philosophers understood themselves. The 
Head of a oertun College at Oxford was asked by a stran- 
ger, what was the motto of the arms of that university ? He 
told him that it was " Dominus illuminatio meaJ** But he 
also candidly informed the stranger, that, in his private 
opinion, a motto more appropriate might be found in these 
words — '* Aristoteks mece tenebrce.'^ 

CLIV. 
THERE are two things which speak as with a v<nce 
from heaven, that He that fills that etenud throne, must be 
on the side of virtue, and that which h^ befriends must 
finally prosper and prevail. The first is, that the bad are 
never completely happy and at ease, although possessed of 
every thing that this world can bestow ; and that the good 
are never completely miserable, although deprived of every 
thing that this world can take away. For there is one re- 
flection which will obtrude itself, and which the best would 
not, and the worst cannot dismiss; that the time is fast 
approaching to both of them, when, if they have gained the 
favour of God, it matters little what else they have lost, but 
if they have lost his favour, it matters little what else they 
have gained. The second argument in support of the ulti« 
mate superiority of virtue is this : We are so framed and 
constituted, that the most vicious cannot but pay a secret 
though unwilling homage to virtue, in as much, as the worst 
men cannot bring themselves thoroughly to esteem a bad man^ 
although he may be their dearest friend, nor can they tho- 
roughly despise a good man, although he may be their bitter* 
est enemy. t*rom this inward esteem for virtue, which the 
noblest dierish, and which the basest cannot expel, it Mlows 
that virtue is the only bond of union on which we can thorough- 
ly depend. Even differences of opinion on minor points, can- 
not shake those combinations which have virtue (or their foun- 
dation, and truth for their end. Such friendships like those 
of Luther and Melancthon, should they cease to be friend- 
ships of agreement, will continue to be friendships, of al- 
liance ; approaching each other by angular lines, when they 
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no longer proceed together by paralld, and meeting at last 
in one common centre, the good of the caiise in which they 
are embarked. 



CLV. 
MURMUR at nothing ; if our iQs are reparable, it 
is ungrateful ; if remediless, it is Tain. But a Christian 
builds his fortitude on a better foundation than Stoidsm ; 
he is pleased with every thing that happens, because he 
knows it could not happen, unless it had first pleased God> and 
that which pleases him must be the best. He is assured that 
no new thing can befal him, and that he is in the hands of a 
Father who will prove him with no affliction that resignation 
cannot conquer, or that death cannot cure. 



CLVI. 
IT is a mistake that a lust for power is the mark of 
^ great mind; for even the weakest have been captivated 
by it; and for minds of the highest order, it has no 
charms. They seek a nobler empire within their own 
breast; and A^that best knew what was in man, would have 
no earthly crown, but oiie which was platted with thorns ! 
Cincinnatus and Washington were greater in their retire 
ment, than Cesar and Napoleon, at the ;summi^ of their am^ 
bition; since it requires less magnanimity tp win the con- 
quest, than to refuse the spoil. Lord Bacon has compared 
those who move in the higher spheres, to jthose heavenly 
bodies in the firmament, which have much admiration, but 
little rest. And it is not necessary to ^lvest a wise man with 
power, to convince him that it is a garment bedizened with 
gold, which dazzles the beholder by its splendour, but opr 
presses the wearer by its weight. Besides, thpse who aspire 
to govern others, rather than themselves, must descend to 
jneannesses which the truly noble canpot brpok, nor wilj 
such stoop to kiss the earth, although it were Uke Brutus/oir 
dominion * ! 

^ Qhp minus gloriam petebat, ef> niagis adst^/uetHiiur. \Vhen tb/^f 
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CLVII. 

EBASMUS candidly informs us, that he had not 
courage enough for a martyr ; and expresses his fears that 
he should imitate Peter in case of persecution ; ^^ Non eraf, 
cmimtis ob veritatem^ capite periclitari ; non omnes ad mar'- 
tyrium satis habent roboris ; vereor auteni si quid inciderit 
iumuUus, Petrum sim imitaturusT* But if Erasmus had not 
the courage to face danger, he had. the firmness to renounce 
honours and emoluments. He offered up a daily sacrifice, 
denial, rather than a single sacrifice, death. But he was a 
powerful agent in the cause of truth, for his writings acted 
upon the public mind as alteratites upon the body, and gra- 
dudly prepared men to undergo the effects of the more 
violept cathartics of Luther : hence, it was not uncommon 
to say, that Luther hatched the egg, but that Erasmus had 
laid it. Had Erasmus been brought to the stake, and re- 
canted in that situation, I question whether he would have 
found a better salvo for his conscience, than that of Mus- 
tapha, a Greek Christian, of Constantinople. This man 
was much respected by the Turks ; but a curiosity he could 
not resist, induced him to run the hazard of being present at 
some of the esoteric ceremonies of the Moslem faith, to see 
which is to mcur the penalty of death, unless the infidel 
should atone for the offence, by embracing the faith of Ma- 
homet^ Mustapha chose the latter alternative, and thus 
saved his life. But as he was known to be a man of strict 
integrity, he did not escape the remonstrances of some of his 

invited Numa, says Dion^to the sovereignty, he for some time refused it, 
and persisted loug in his resolution not to accept the invitation. But, at 
the pressing instance of his brothers, and at last of his father, who 
would not suffer him to reject the offer of so great an honour, he con- 
descended to be a king. As soon as the Romans were informed of all this 
by the ambassadors, they conceived a great affection for him, before they 
saw him, esteeming it as a sufficient argument of his wisdom, that 
while ^others valued royalty beyond measure, looking upon it as the 
source of happiness, he alone despised it as a thing of small value, and 
unworthy his attention. And when he approached the city, they met 
him upon the road, and with great applause, salutations, and other hon- 
pjiirs, conducted him mto Rome.— Dio. JET. Book the Second, 
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former friends, to whom he made this excuse for his apos- 
tacy : " / ihougiit it better to trust a merciful God with my 
toulf than those barbarous wretches with my body,^ 



CLVIII. 
HE that openly tells his friends all that he thinks of 
them, must expect that they will secretly tell his en^nies 
much that they do not think of him. 



CLIX. 



THE greatest friend of Truth is Time, her greatest 
enemy,is Prejudice, and her constant companion,is Humility. 



CLX. 

DID universal charity prevail, earth would be on 
heaven, and hell a fable. 



CLXI. 

HOW small a portion of our life it is that we really 
enjoy. In youth we are looking forward to things that are 
to come ; in old age, we are looking backwards to things 
that are gone past ; in manhood, although we appear indeed 
to be more occupied in things that are present, yet even that 
is too often absorbed in vague determinations to be vastly 
happy on some future day, when we have time. 



CLXIL 

IN all governments, there must of necesrity be both 
the law and the sword ; laws without arms would give us 
not liberty, but licentiousness ; and arms without laws, would 
produce not subjection, but slavery. The law, therefore, 
should be unto the sword what the handle is to the hatchet ; 
it should diiect the stroke, aad temper the forcew 
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CLXIIL 

*' And pride, vouchsafd to all, the oommoii friend." 
THE Poet who wrote this line, evinced ^ pro- 
found knowledge of hummn nature. It has been weVL re- 
marked, that It is on this principle that the pangs felt by the 
jealous are the most intolerable, because they are wounds 
inflicted^on them through their very shield, through that 
pride which is our most common support even in our bit- 
terest misfortunes. This pride, which is as necessary an evil 
in morals, as friction in mechanics, this it is that induces men 
to reiterate their complaints of their own deficiencies, in 
every conceivable gift, except in that article alone, where such 
complaints would neither be irrational nor groundless, namely, 
a deficiency in understanding. Here it is, that self-conceit 
would conceal the disorder, and submit to die consequences, 
rather than permit the cure; and Solomon is the only ex- 
ample on record, of one who made wisdom the first and the 
last object of his desires, and left the rest to heaven. Phi- 
losophers have widely differed as to the seat of the soul, and 
St. Paul has (old us, thai out of the heart proceed murmur- 
ings ; but there can be no doubt that the seat of perfect 
contentment is in the head ; for every individual is thorough- 
ly satisfied with his own proportion of brains. Socrates was 
so well aware of this, that he would not start as a teacher of 
truth, but as an enquiry after it. As a teacher, he would 
have had many disputers, but no disciples : He therefore 
adopted the humbler mode of investigation, and instilled his 
knowledge into others, und^erthe mask of seeking information 
from ti^em. 

CLXIV. 

IF you have performed an act of great and disinte- 
rested virtue, xx)nceal it ; if you publish it, you will neither 
be believed A^^, nor rewarded hereafter. 

CLXV. 
TH YSIC AL courage, which despises all danger, will 
make a man brave, in one way ; and moral courage, which 
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despises an opinioii, will make a man brave in another. The 
fonner would seem most necessary for the camp, the latter 
for the comMil ; but to constitute a great man, both are ne- 
cessary. Niqpcdeon accused Murat of . a want of the one, 
and he hifiiself has not been wholly unsuspected of a want g£ 
the other. 



CLXVI. 
THERE are two things that bestow consequence ; 
great possessions, or great debts.* Julius Caesar consented 
to be millions of sesterces worse than nothing, in order to be 
every thing ; he borrowed large sums of his officers, to quell 
seditions in his troops, who had mutinied for want of pay, 
and thus forced his partizans to anticipate their own success 
only through that of their commander. 



CLXVIL 
THESE who are prejudiced, or enthusiastic, live and 
move, and think and act, in an atmosphere of their own con* 
formation. The delusion so produced is sometimes deplor- 
able, sometimes ridiculous, always remediless. No events 
are too great, or too little, to be construed by such persons 
into peculiar or providential corroboratives or consequences of 
their own morbid hallucinations. An old maiden lady, who 
was a most determined espouser of the cause of the Preten- 
der, happened to be possessed of a beautiAd canary bird, 
whose vocal powers were the annoyance of one half of the 
neighbourhood, and the admiration of the other. Lord Pe- 
terborough was very solicitous to procure this bird, as a 
present to a favourite female, who had set her heart on being 
mistreSs of this . little musical wonder. Neither his Lord- , 
ship^s entreaties, nor his bribes could prevail ; but so able a 

* The above remark is applicable to states^ no less than to mdividuals. 
A public debt is a kind of anchor in the storm; but if the anchor be too 
heavy for the vessel^ she will be sunk by that very weight whicb was ini» 
tended for her preservation.—- ^^/7f^i»/i, verbum sat. 
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negcx*iator was not to be easily foiled. He took an opportu- 
nity of changing the bird, and of substituting another in its 
cage, during some lucky moment, when its vigilant protec- 
tress was off her guard. The changeling was precisely like 
the ori^nal, except in that particular respect which alone 
constituted its value ; it was a perfect mute^ and had more 
taste for seeds than for songs. Immediately after this ma- 
noeuvre, that battle which utterly ruined the hopes of the 
Pretender, took place. A decent interval had elapsed, when 
his Lordship summoned up resolution to call again on the 
old lady ; in order to smother all suspicion of the trick he 
had played upon her, he was about to affect a great anxiety 
for the possession of the bird ; she saved him all trouble on 
that score, by anticipating, as she thought, his errand, ex- 
clidming, " Oho, my Lord, then you are come again I pre- 
sume, to coax me out of my dear little idol, but it is all 
in vain, he is now dearer to me than ever, I would not part 
with him for his cage full of gold ; Would you believe it my 
Lord ? From the moment that his gracious Sovereign was de- 
feated, *The sweet little Jellow has not uttered a svngle 
note!!!* Mr. Lackingtpn, the great bookseller, when 
young, was locked up, in order to prevent his attendance at 
a methodist meeting in Taunton. He informs us, that in a 
fit of superstition, he opened the Bible for directions what to 
do. The very first words he hit upon were these : ** He Jias 
given his angels charge over thee, lest at any time thou 
shouldest da^h thy foot against a stone,^ This, says he, was 
quite enough for me ; so, without a moments hesitation, I 
ran up two ptdr of stairs to my oWn room, and out of the 
window I leaped, to the great terror of my poor mistress. 
It appears that he encountered more angles in his fall than 
angels, as he was most intolerably bruised, and being quite 
unable to rise, was carried back, and put to bed for a 
fortnight. ^^ I was ignorant enough,^ says he, <^ to think 
that the Lord had not Med me very weU on this occasion^ 
and it is most likely that he did not put so high a trust in 
Buch presages for the future. 
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CLXVIII. 

TfiUkT writer who aspires to immortality, should 
imitate the sculptor, if he would make the labours of tlie 
peD as durable as those of the chissel. Like the sculptor, he 
should arrive at ultimate perfection, not by what he adds^ 
but by what he takes away ; otherwise all his energy may 
be hidden in the superabundant mass of his matter, as the 
finished form of an Apollo, in the unworked solidity of the 
block. A friend called on Michael Angelo, who was finish- 
ing a statue; some time afterwards he called again; the 
sculptor was still at his wcHrk; bis friend looking at the 
figure, exdaimed, you have been idle since I saw you last; 
by no means, replied the sculptor, I have retouched this 
party and pdished that; I have softened this feature, and 
brought out thb muscle; I have ^ven more expression 
to this lip, and more enei^ to this limb : Well, well, said 
his friend, but all these are trifles ; it may be so, replied 
Angelo, but recollect that trifles make perfection, and that 
p«^ection is no trifle. 



CLXIX. 

IF it be true, that men of strong imaginations are 
usually dogmatists, and I eon inclined to think it is so, it 
ought to follow that men of weak ima^nations are the re- 
verse ; in which case, we should have some compensation for 
stupidity. But it unfortunately happens that no dogmatist 
is more obstinate^ or less open to conviction, than a fool ; 
and the only difference between the two would seem to be 
this, the former is determined to force his knowledge upon 
others ; the latter is equally determined that others shall 
not force their knowledge upon him* 



CLXX. 

THE good make a better bargain, and the bad a 
worse, than is usually supposed ; for the rewards of the one^ 
and the punishments of die other, not unfrequently begin on 
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ihis ude of the graye; for vioe has more martyrs than rir- 
tue ; and it often happens that men suffer more to be lost, 
than to be saved. But admitting that the vicious may bap* 
pen to escape those tortures of the bodj, which are so oonw 
monly the wages of excess, and of An ; yet in that cahn and 
constant sunshine ci the soul which illununates the breast <^ 
the good man, rice can have no competition with virtue. 
*^ Our Noughts,*" says an eloquent divine^ << like the waters 
of the sea, when exhaled towards heaven^ will lose all their 
Inttemess and saltness, and sweeten into an amiaUe huma* 
mty, until they descend in gentle showefs of love and kind* 
ness upon our fellow men.^ 



CLXXL 
THERE are too many who reverse both the prin- 
ciples and the practice of the apostle ; they become aU things 
to all men, not to senre others, but themselves ; and thqr 
try all things, only to hold fast that which is bad. 



CLXXn. 
THERE are only two things in which the false pnv 
fessors of aU religions have agreed ; to persecute all other 
sects, and to plundier thar own. 



CLXXIIL 
THERE is one passi^ in the Scriptufes to whii^ 
wH the potentates of Europe seem to have pvwa thor unaitt- 
motts assent and appnobation, and to have studied so thoh 
roughly as to have it quite at their faigerf ends. ** There 
went out a decree in the days of Claudius Cesar^ thai oB Ae 
world should he taxed'" 



CLXXIV. 

IT often happens in public assemblies, that two 
measures are proposed, opposite in their tendency^ but equal 
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in the influence by which they are supported, and also in 
the balance of good and eyil, which may be fairly stated of 
either. In such a dilenuna, it is not unusual, for the sake of 
unanimity, to adopt some half measure^ which, as it has been 
emasculated of its energy to please the moderate, will often ^ 
possess the good of neither measure, but the evil of both. 
Of this kind was the suspensive veto voted to the monarch .by 
the national assembly <^ France. It made the king an object 
of positive jealousy, while it gave him only negative power, 
and rendered him unpopular, without the means of doing 
harm, and responsible without the privilege of doing good. 
And as half measures are so pregnant with danger, so the 
half talent by which they are often dictated, may be equally 
prejudicial. There are circumstances of peculiar difficulty 
and danger, where a mediocrity of talent is the mostjutal 
'qucmtum that a man ca/n possibly possess. Had Charles the 
First, and Louis the Sixteenth, been more wise, or more 
weak, more firm, or more yielding, in either case, they had 
both of them saved their heads. 



CLXXV. 
IMPERIAL Rome governed the bodies of men, 
but did not extend her empire farther. Papal Rome im- 
proved upon imperial ; she made the tiara stronger than the 
diadem; pontiffs more powerful than praetors; and the 
crozier more victorious than the sword. She devised a sys- 
tem, so complete in all its parts, for the subjugation both of 
body and of mind, that, like Archimedes, she asked but one 
thing, and that Luther denied her ; a fulcrum of ignorance 
cm which to rest that lever by which she could have balanced 
the world. 



CLXXVL 

IN former times patriots prided themselves on two 
things : their own poverty, and the riches of the state. But 
poor as these men were, there were kings not rich enough 
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to pilrchase them, nor powerful enough to intimidate them. 
In modem times, it would be easier to find a patriot rieb 
enough to buy a king, than a king not rich enough to buy a 
patriot. Valerius Maximus informs us, that ^Elius Fsetus 
'^tore to pieces, with his own teeth, a woodpecker, because the 
augur, being consulted, had replied, that if the bird lived, 
the house of iElius would flourish, but that if it died, the 
prosperity of the state would prevail. Modem patriots have 
discovered, that a roasted woodcock is a better thing than :» 
raw woodpecker. 

CLXXVIt 

AS the man of pleasure, by a vain attempt to ii4 
tnore happy than any man can be, is often more miserable 
than most men are, so the sceptic, in a vain attempt to b^ 
wise, beyond what is permitted to man, plunges into a dark- 
liess more deplorable, and a blindness more incurable than 
diat of the common herd, whom he despses, and would fsiii 
instruct. For the more predous the gift, the more pemici* 
dus ever will be the abuse of it, as the most powerful medi-^ 
dues, are the most dangerous, if misapplied, ahd no error is 
so remediless as that which arises, not from the exclusion of 
wisdom, but from its perversion. The Sceptic,- when he 
plunges into the depths of infidelity, like the miser who leaps 
from the shipwreck, will find that the treasures which he 
bears about him, wUl only sink him deeper in the al!>yss. 



CLXXVIli. 

IT h&s been said, that men carry on a kind of coast-t 

mg trade with religion. In the voyage of life, they profess 

to be in search of heaven, but take care not to venture so far 

in their approximatidne to it, as entirely to lose sight of the 

earth ; and should their frail vessel be in danger of ship. 

wreck, they will gladly throw their darling vices overboard, 

as other mariners their treasures only to fish them up again^ 

when the storm is over. To steer a course that shall secure 

H 
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botli worlds, is still, I fear, a desideratum, in ethics, a thing 
unattained as yet, either by the divine or the philosopher, 
for the track is discoverable only by the shipwrecks that have 
been made in the attempt. John Wesley qumntly observed, 
that the road to heaven is a narrow path, not iniendedjbr 
wheels, and that to ride in a coach here^ and to go to heaven 
hereqflerf was a happiness too much for man ! * 



CLXXIX. 

THE only kind office performed for us by our 
friends, of which we never compl^un, is our funeral ; and the 
only thing which we are sure to want, happens to be the 
only thing which we never purchase — our coffin 1 



CLXXX. 
WITH respect to the goods of this world, it might 
be said, that parsons are preaching for them — ^that lawyers 
are pleading for them — that physicians are prescribing for 
them — that authors are writing for them — that soldiers are 
fighting for them,— but, that true philosophers alone are 
enjoying them. 



CLXXXI. 
THERE is more jealousy between rival wits than 
rival beauties, for vanity has no sex. But, in -both cases, 
there must be pretensions, or there will be no jealousy 
Elizabeth might have been merciful, had Mary neither been 
beautiful, nor a queen; and it is only when we ourselves 
have been admired by some, that we be^n thoroughly to 
envy those who are admired by all. But the basis of this 
passion must be the possibility of competition ; for the rich 
are more envied by those who have a little, than by those 
who have nothing; and no monarch ever heard with indif- 
ference, that other monarchs were extending their dominioo% 
except Theodore of Corsica — who had none ! 

* Yet honest John rode in Ids own coach be£;>re he died. 
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CLXXXir. 
THOSt! misnonarieB who embark for India, like 
fome other reformers, begin at J;he wrong end. They ought 
first to convert to pracUcdl Christianity, those of their own 
countrymen who have crossed the Pacific, on a very differ^ 
ent mission, to acquire money by every kind of rapine 
abroad, in order to squander it in every kind of revelry at 
home. But example is more powerful than precept, and the 
poor Hindoo is not slow in discovering how very unlike the 
Christians he sees, are to that Christianity of which he hears : 

** Segnitis itrita/ni animos demissa per aures, 
** QtMtn quce sunt oculis suhjectajidslibtis^ 

The misfortune, therefore, is, that he understands tlie con-i^ 
duct of his master much better than the creed of his mis- 
sionary, and has a clearer knowledge of the depravities^ of 
the discipicy than of the preachings of the preceptor* And 
these observations are strengthened by a remark of Dr. 
JBuchanan, founded on his own experience. ^< Conversion,^ 
says he, ^^ goes on more prosperously in Tanjore and other 
provinces, where there are no Europeans, than in Tranque- 
bar, where they are numerous ; for we find,^ he adds, ** that 
European example in the large towns is the bane of Chris- 
tian instruction.^ 



CLXXXIII. 

WHEN you have nothing to say, say notliing ; a 
^eak defence strengthens your opponent, and silence is less 
injurious than a bad reply. 



CLXXXIV. 

WE know the effects of many things, but the causes 
of few ; experience, therefore, is a surer guide than imagina- 
tion, and enquiry, than conjecture. But those physical dif- 
ficulties which you cannot account for, be very slow to ar- 
raign, for he that would be wiser than nature, would be 
wiser than Gh)d 
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rejecddh of all that is doubtful ; and sudi a treasure, hke 
die pages of (he Sybil, increases in yalue, even by its dimi- 
nution. Far knoiriedge is twofidd, and consists not only in 
an affinnation of what is true, but in the n^^ation of that 
which is false. And it requires more magnanimity to give 
up what is wrong, than to maintain that whidi is right ; for 
our pride is wounded by the one efibrt, but flattered by the 
other. But the highest knowledge can be nothing more 
than the shortest and clearest road to truth ; all the rest is 
pretension, not performance, mere verbiage, and grandilor 
quenoe, from which we can learn nothing, but that it is the 
external rign of an internal deficiency. But to revert to 
our finmer affirmation of the simplicity of those rules that re- 
gulate the universe, we might farther add, that any machine 
would be consid^ed to be most ingenious, if it contained 
within itself prindples for correcting its own imperfections. 
Now, a few simple but resistlees laws have effected all this 
so fully for the world we live in, that it contains within 
itself the seeds of its own eternity. An Alexander could 
not add one atom unto it, nor a Napoleon take one away. 
A period, indeed, has been asagned unto it by revelation, 
otherwise it would be far less difficult to conceive of lU 
eternal continuance, than of its final cessation. 



CLXXXVIII. 

AS the dimenrions of the tree are not always re« 
gulated by the rize of the seed, so the consequences of 
things, are not always proportionate to the apparent magni* 
tude of those events that have produced them. Thus, the 
American revolution, from which little was expected, pro. 
duced much ; but the French revolution, from which much 
was expected, produced little. And, in antient times, so 
grovelling a passion as the lust of a Tarquin, could give 
freedom to Rome ; that freedom to whose shrine a Cesar 
was afterwards sacrificed in vain, as a victim, and a Cato as 
a martyr ; that freedom which fell, unestablisbed either by 
^e immolation of the one, or the magnanimity of the other. 
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cLxxxrx. 

WHERE true religion hag prevented one crime, 
false religions have afforded a pretext for a ihouband. 



cxc 

WE ask advicei but we mean approbation. 



CXCI. 

BE very slow to believe that you are wiser than all 
others ; it is a fatal but commoti error. Where one has 
been saved by a true estimation of another^s weakness, thou- 
sands have been destroyed by a false appreciation of their 
own strength. Napoleon could calculate the Jqrmer well, 
but to his miscalculations of the latter, he may ascribe his 
present degradation. 

CXCII. 

IN the present enlightened state of society, it is im- 
possible for mankind to be thoroughly vitious ; for wisdom 
and virtue are very often convertible terms, and they invar 
riably assist and strengthen each other. A society com*- 
posed of none but the wicked, could not exist ; it contains 
within itself the seeds cf its own deltruction, and, without 
a flood, would b^ swept away fr<Mn the earth, by the de.- 
luge of its own iniquity. The moral cement of all society^ 
b virtue, it unites and preserves^ while vice separates and 
destroys. The good may well be termed the salt of the 
earth. For where there is no integrity^ there can be no 
confidence ; and where there is no confidence, there can be 
no unanimity. The story of the three German robbers fs 
applicable to our present purpose, from the pregnant brevity 
of its moral. Haying acquired, by various atrocities, whrtt 
amounted to a very valuable booty, they agreed to divide 
the spoil, and to retire from so dangerous a vocation. When 
the day, which they had appointed for this purpose, arrived, 
one of them was dispatched to a neighbouring town, to 
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purchase proTisions for tb^r last carousaL The other two 
secredy agreed to murder him on his return^ that they 
might come in for one hidf of the plunder, inst^id of a thirds 
They did so. But the murdered man was a closer calcula- 
tor even than his assassins, for he had previously poi&oned a 
part of the provisions, that he might appropriate unto him- 
self the whcie of the spoil This precious triumvirate were 
found dead together, — a ngnal instance that notliing is so 
]blind and suicidal, as the selfishness of vice. 



- cxcni. 

WHEN the million applaud you, seriously ask yourr 
self what harm you have done ; when ihey censure you, 
^hat good ! 

CXCIV. 
AGAR said, ** give me neither poverty nor riches ; 
and this will ever be the prayer of the wise,'' Our incomes 
should be like our shoes, if too small, they will gall and 
pinch us, bat, if too large, they will cause us to stumble, 
and to trip. But wealth, after all, is a relative, thing, sinc^ 
he that has little, and wants less, is richer than he that has 
much, but wants more. True contentment depends not 
upon what we have, but upon what we would have ; a tub 
was large enough for Diogenes, but a world was too little 
for Alexander. 

cxcv. 

WE should act with as much energy, as those who 
expect every thing from themselves ; and we should pray 
with as much earnestness as those who expect every thing 
^rom Qod. 

CXCVI. 

THE ignorant have often given credit to the wis^, 
for powers that are permitted to none^ merely because the 
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^e Imve made a proper use of those powers that are permit- 
ted to aH, The little Arabian tale of the dervise, shall be this 
comment of this proposition. A dervise was journeying alone 
in the desert, when two merchants suddenly met him ; ** You 
have lobt a camel,^ said he, to the merchants ; * indeed we 
have,^ they replied ; *^ was he not blind in his right eye ? 
and lame in his left leg ?^ said the dervise ; ^^ he was,^ re- 
plied the merchants ; ** had he not lost a front tooth ?^ said 
the dervise ; ^^ he had,^ rejoined the merchants ; *^ and was 
he not loaded with honey on one side, and wheat on the 
other ?^ " most certainly he was," they replied, ** and as you 
have seen him so lately, and marked him so particularly, 
you can, in all probability, conduct us unto him." " My 
friends," said the dervise, " I have never seen your camel, 
nor ever heard of him, but from you." ** A pretty story, 
truly," said the merchants, ** but where are the jewels which 
formed a part of his cargo." " I have neither seen your 
camel, nor your jewels," repeated the dervise. On this they 
seized his person, and forthwith hurried him before the 
cadi, where, on the strictest search, nothing could be found 
upon him, nor could any evidence whatever be adduced to 
convict him, cither of falsehood, or of theft. They were 
then about to proceed against him as a sorcerer^ when the 
dervise, with great calmness, thus addressed the court: 
*< I have been much amused with your surprise, and own 
that there has been some ground for your suspicions ; but I 
have lived long, and alone ; and I can find ample scope for 
observation, even in a desert. I knew that I had crossed 
the track of a camel that had strayed from its owner, be- 
cause I saw no mark of any human footstep on the same 
route ; I knew that the animal was blind in one eye, because 
it had cropped the herbage only on one side of its path ; and 
I perceived that it was lame in one leg, fit>m the faint im- 
pression which that particular foot had produced upon the 
sand ; I concluded that the animal had lost one tooth, be- 
cause wherever it had grazed, a small tuft of herbage was 
left uninjured, in the centre of its bite. As to that which 
Iprmed the burthen of the beast, the busy ants informed me 
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that it was oom on the one side, and tlie cluatenng flies, 
that it was hone j oa the other.^ 



CXCVII. 
SOMJS philosophers would give a sex to revenge 
and a ppropriate it almost exdudvely to tlie female mind. 
But, like most other vices, it is of both genders ; yet« because 
wounded vanity, or slighted love, are the two most powerful 
exdtements to revenge, it has been thought, perhaps, to 
rage with more violence in the female heart. But as the 
causes of this passion are not confined to the women, so 
neither are the efiects. History can produce many Syllas, far 
one Fulvia, or Christina. The fact, perhaps, is, that the 
human heart, in both sexes, will more readily pardon inju- 
ries than msults, particularly if they appear to arise, not 
from any wish in the ofiender to degrade us, but to aggran- 
dise himself. Margaret Lambrun assumed a maii'^s habit, 
and came to England, from the other side of the Tweed, de- 
termined to assassinate Queen £li£abeth. She was urged to 
this, from the double malice of revenge, excited by the los^ 
of her mistress. Queen Mary, and that of her own husband 
who died from grief, at the death of his queen. In attempt- 
ing to get close to Elizabeth, she dropped one of her ps- 
tols ; and on being seized, and brought before the queen, 
she boldly avowed her motives, and added, that she Ibund 
herself necessitated, by experience, to prove the truth of 
that maxim^ that neither force nor reason can binder a 
woman from revenge, when she is impelled by love. The 
queen set an example, that few kings would have followed, 
for she magnanimously forgave the criminal ; and thus took 
the noblest mode of convincing her that there were some in-^ 
juries which even a woman could forgive. 



CXCVIII. 

ALL the poets are indebted more or less to those 
who have gone before them ; even Homer^ originality has 
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been questioned, and Virgil owes almost as much to Theo« 
critus, in his Pastorals, as to Homer, in his Heroics ; and if 
our own countryman, Milton, has soared above both Homer 
and.Vir^I» it is because he has stolen some feathers from 
their wings. But Shakespeare stands alone. His want of 
erudition was a most happy and productive ignorance ; it 
forced him back upon his own resources, which were ex- 
haustless ; if his literary qualifications made it impossible 
for him to borrow from the antients, he was more than re- 
paid by the powers of his invention, which made borrowing 
unnecessary. In all the eblnngs and the flowings of his 
genius, in his storms, no less than in his calms, he is as oom^ 
pletely separated from all other poets, as the Caspian from 
all other seas. But he abounds with so many axioms ap- 
plicable to all the circumstances, situations, and varieties of 
life, that they are no longer the property of the poet, but 
of the world ; all apply, but none dare appropriate them ; 
and, like anchors, they are secure from thieves, by reason 
of their weight. 

CXCIX. 
THAT nations sympathize with their monarches 
glory, that they are improved by his virtues, and that the 
tone of morals rises high, when he that leads the band is 
perfect, these are truths admitted with exultation, and felt 
with honest pride. But that a nation is equally degraded 
by a monarch^ profligacy, that it is made, in some sort, 
contemptible by his meanness, and immoral, by his depra- 
vation, these are positions less flattering, but equally im- 
portant and true. ^^ Plus exemph quam peccaio nocent, 
quippo quod multi imiiatores pHncvpum existunt^ The ex- 
ample, therefore, of a sovereign derives its powerful influence 
from that pride inherent in the constitution of our nature, 
which dictates to all, not to copy their inferiors, but which, 
at the same time, causes imitation to descend. A prince, 
therefore, can no more be obscured by vices, without demo- 
ralizing his people, than the sun can be eclipsed without 
ll^lfening the land. In proof of these propositions, we 
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nnght affinHy nut then 
iOTcveign has refivmed a oomt \ but not a angle instance 
where a ooort has reformed a sofvereign. When Louis the 
Fourteenth, in his old age, quitted his battles Sat beads, and 
Us mistresses far ini«algj his oourtions aped their sovereign 
as stienuousi J in his derodoDS, as thej had bef cxe in hb 
debaucheries, and took the sacrament twice in the daj ! 



CC. 

gamester, if he die a mar^ to his pralieaaon, 
is doubl J ruined. He add& las soul to every other loss, and 
by the act d[ suiddc!, renounces earth, to forfeit heaven. 



cx:l 

TWO things are necefsary to a modem martyr,-^ 
some to [Hty, and some to persecute some to regret, and 
some to roast him. If martyrdom is now on the dedine, it 
is not because mar^rrs are less zealous, but because martyr 
mongers are more wise. The light c£ intellect has put out 
the ^re of persecution, as other fires are observ^ to smoulder 
before the light c£ the sun. 



CCIL 
THE wise man has his follies, no less than the fool ; 
but it has been said, that herein lies the difference, — the fol- 
lies of the fool &re known to the world, but are hidden from 
himself; the follies of the wise are known to himself, but 

* Englishmen need not go iar, either in time^ or in distance, for a 
splendid proof of the truth of this proposition. The reign of George 
the Third, is an arena that will both demand and desenre the utmost 
taleots of its historian, however high they may be. It is the most 
eventful reign on record, in the memory of man. A gentlemanly prince 
10 public, and a princely gentleman in private, he set an example of 
liberality in sentiment, of integrity in principle, and of purity in life, 
which may have been imitated by some of his sulgects, but which bas 
been surpass^ by none. 
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hidden from the world. A harmless hilarity, and a buoyant 
cheerfulness are not infrequent concomitants of genius ; and 
we are never more deceived, than when we mistake gravity 
for greatne&s, solemnity for science, and pomponty for eru- 
dition« 



CCIII. 
THE true poet is always great, if compared with 
others ; not always, if compared with himself. 



CCIV. 
IF men praise your efforts, suspect their judgment ; 
if they censure them, your own. 



ccv. 

PHILOSOPHY manages a most important firm, 
not only with a capital of her own, but also with a still 
larger one that she has borrowed ; but she repays with a 
most liberal interest, and in a mode that ultimately enriches, 
not only others, but herself. The philosopher is neither a 
chymist, nor a smith, nor a merdiant, nor a manufacturer ; 
but he both teaches and is taught by all of them ; and his 
prayer is, that the intellectual light may be as general as 
the solar, and as uncontrolled. But as he is as much de- 
lighted to imbibe knowledge as to impart it, he watches the 
rudest operations of that experience, which may be both 
old and uninformed, and right, though unable to say why, or 
wrong, without knowing the wherefore. The philosopher, 
therefore, strengthens that which was mere practice, by dis- 
closing the principle ; he establishes customs that were right, 
by superadding the foundation of reason, and overthrows 
those that were erroneous, by taking that foundation away. 



CCVI. 
PERSECUTORS on the score of religion, have, in 
general, been the foulest of hypocrites, and their burning 
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zeal has too often been lighted up at the altar of worlcLy am« 
bition. But, suppose we admit that persecution may, in some 
solitary cases, haVe arisen from motives that are pure ; the 
glory of God, and the salvation of men. But here again 
the purity of the motive is most woefully eclipsed by the 
gross absurdity of the means. For the persecutor must 
begin by breaking many fundamental laws of his master, in 
order to commence his operations in his favour ; thus as- 
serting, by deeds, if not by words, that the intrinsic excel- 
lence of the code of our Saviour is insufficient for its own 
preservation. But thus it is, that even the sincerest perse- 
cutor defends the cause of his master. He shows his love of 
him, by breaking his cardinal laws ; he then seeks to glorify 
a God of mercy, by worshipping him as a Moloch, who de- 
lights in human sacrifices ; and, lastly, he sliows his love of 
his neighbour, by roasting his body for the good of his 
soul. But can a darkness, which is intellectual, be done 
away by a fire which is material ? or is it absolutely neces- 
sary to make a faggot of a man^s body, in order to enlighten 
his mind? 



CCVII. 
THERE is this paradox in pride,— it makes some 
men ri£culous, but prevents others from becomings so. 



CCVIII. 
THOSE who worship gold in a world so corrupt as 
this we live in, have at least one thing to plead in defence of 
their idolatry,— the power of their idol. It is true, that like 
other idols, it can neither move, nor see, nor hear, nor feel, 
nor understand ; but, unlike other idols, it has often com- 
municated all these powers to those who had them not and 
annihilated them in those who had. This idol can boast of 
two peculiarities ; it is worshipped in all climates, without 
a ^ngle temple, and by all classes, without a sinde hypocrite. 
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CCIX. 

IF kings would only determine not to extend th^r 
dominions, until they had filled them with happiness, they 
would find the smallest territories too large, but the longest 
life too short, for the full accomplishment of so grand and 
so noble an ambition. 



ccx. 

IT is not every man that can afford to wear a shabby 
coat ; and worldly wisdom dictates to Tier disciples, the pro- 
priety of dressing somewhat beyond their means, but of living 
somewhat within them ; for every one sees how we dress, 
but none see how we live, except we chose to let them. But 
the truly great are, by universal suffrage, exempted from 
these trammels, and may live or dress, as they please. 



CCXI. 
SLEEP, the t3rpe of death, is also, like that which 
it typifies, restricted to the earth. It flies from hell, and is 
excluded from heaven. 



CCXII. 
EMULATION has been termed a spar to virtue, 
and assumes to be a spur of gold. But it is a spur com- 
posed of baser materials, and if tried in the furnace, will 
be found to want that^edness which is the characteristic of 
gold. He that pursues virtue, only to surpass others, is not 
far from wishing others less forward than himself ; and he 
that rejoices too much at his own perfections, will be too 
little grieved at the defects of other men. We might also 
insist upon this, that true virtue, though the most bumble of 
all things, is the most progressive ; it must persevere to the 
end. But, as Alexander scorned the Olympic games, be- 
cause there were no kings to contend with, so he that starts 
only to outstrip others, will suspend his exertions when that 
is attained ; and self-love will, in many cases, incline him to 
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Stoop (or the prixe^ eren befiire he has obtained the victoiy. 
But the Tiews erf* the Christian are more extensive, and 
mcn^ enduring ; his amlntion is, not to conquer others, but 
himseff^y and he unbudJes his armour, cmly for his shroud. 



CCXIII. 
IN the pursuit of knowledge, fdlow it whererer it 
is to be found ; like fern, it b the produce of all dimatesy 
and like coin, its circulation b not restricted to any particu- 
lar class. We are ignorant in youth, &om idleness, and we 
continue so in manhood, from pride; for pride b less ashamed 
ct bdng ignorant, than of b^g instructed, and she looks 
too high to find that which very often lies beneath her^ 
Therefore condescend to men of low estate, and be for 
wisdom that which Aldbiades was for power. He that 
rings only one bell, will hear only one sound ; and he that 
lives only with one class, will see but one scene of the great 
drama oif life. Mr. Locke was asked how he had contrived 
to accumulate a mine of knowledge so rich, yet so extensive 
and so deep : He replied, that he attributed what littl^e he 
knew, to the not having been ashamed to ask for informa- 
tion ; and to the rule he had laid down, of converang with 
all descriptions of men, on those topics chiefly that formed 
theii' own peculiar profesrions or pursuits. I myself have 
heard a common blacksmith eloquent, when welding of iron 
has been the theme ; for what we know thoroughly, we can 
usually express clearly, since ideas wiU supply words, but 
words will not always supply ideas. Therefore wheti I 
meet with any that write obscurely, or converse confusedly, 
I am apt to suspect two things ; first, that such perisons do 
not understand themselves; and, secondly, that they are not 
worthy of being understood by others^* 

CCXIV. 
HE that can enjoy the intimacy of the great, and on 
no occarion disgust them by familiarity, or disgrace himself 
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by servility, proves that he is as perfect a gentleman by 
nature, as his companions are by rank^ 



CGXV. 
ROYAL favourities are often obhged to carry their 
complidsance farther than they meant. They live for their 
master^s pleasure, and they die for his ooBvenience. 



CCXVI. 

THE hate which we all bear with the most Chris** 
tian patience, is the hate of those who envy us. 



CCXVII. 
IMITATION b the sincerest of flattery. 



' w 



CCXVIII. 
THERE are two modes of establishing our reputa- 
tion ; to be praised by hcmest men, and to be abused by 
rogues. It is best, however, to secure the former, because 
it will be invariably accompanied by the latter. His calum- 
niation is not only the greatest benefit a rogue can confer 
upon us, but it is also the only service that lie will perfomi 
for nothing. 

GGXIX. 

AS we ascend in sodety, like those who climb a 
mountatii, we shall find that the line otperpetttai congelation 
commences with the higher circles, and the nearer we ap« 
proach to the grand luminary the court, the more frigidity 
^d apathy shall we experience. 



CCXX. 
SENSIBLE women have often been the dupes of 

I 
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des^ing men, in the following way : They have taken en 
opportunity of praising them to th^ own confidante, but 
with a solenm injunction to secrecy. The confidante, how- 
ever, as they know, will infallibly inform her principal, the 
first moment she sees her ; and this is a mode of flattery which 
'always succeeds. Even those females who nauseate flattery 
in any other shape, will not reject it in this ; just as we can 
bear the fight of the sun without pain^ when reflected by 
the moon* 



CCXXI. 

IF you are under obligations to many, it is prudent 
to postpone the recompensing of one, until it be in your 
power to remunerate all, otherwise you will make more ene- 
mies by what you ^ve, than by what you withhold* 



CCXXII. 
THERE is no cruelty so inexorable and unrelent- 
ing, as that which proceeds from a bigotted imd presump- 
tuous supposition of doing service to Crod. Under the in- 
fluence of such hallucination, all common modes of reason- 
ing are perverted, and all general principles are destroyed. 
The victim of the fanatical persecutor will find that the 
stronger the motives he can urge for mercy are, the weaker 
will be his chance of obtaining it, for the merit of his de- 
struction will be supposed to rise in value, in propoitioB as 
it is efiectcd at the expence of every feeling, both of justice 
and of humanity. Had the son of Philip the Second of 
Spain, been condemned by the inquisition, his own father, 
m default of any odier executioner, would have earned the 
faggots, and hiave set fire to the pile. And in the atrocious 
murder of ArchHshop Sharp, it is well known that Balibur 
and his party did not meet together at Gilston Muir, for the 
purpose of assassinating the archbishop, but to slay one 
Carmichael, a magistrate. These misguided men were ac- 
tuated (to use their own words) " by a strmig outleUiriff of 
the Spirit,'^ shortly to be manifested by the outletting of 
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uuioesnt blood ; and one Smith, a weaver at the Strather« 
djke, an inspired man, had also encauraged them ^^ aU to 
go forward, amng that God's glory was. the only motive thai 
was nuyoing them to offer themselves to act Jbr his broken 
ijfmn work/* These men not happening to find Carmichael^ 
were on the poiat of dispersing, when a lad running up, sud- 
denly informed them that the coach of ArchUshop Sharp 
was th^ coming on, upon the road betwen Ceres and Blebo 
Hole. Thus, Carmichael escaped, but an archbishop was a 
sacrifice, caught in the thicket, more cosdy than the ram ; 
** Truly ^ said they, " tlAs is of God, and it seemeth thai 
God hath delivered him into our hands ; let us not draw baek, 
bui pursue him, Jbr all looked upon it, considering the former 
drcumsta/nce as a clear caUfrom God to fall upon him. We 
may anticipate what tender mercies the archbishop might 
count upon, from a gang of such enthusiasts ; and the dr^^ 
cumstance of a prelate murdered at the feet of his daughter, 
with the curious conversation that accompanied this act, 
only prove that fiinaticism is of the same malignant type 
9nd character, whether she be engendered in the clan or the 
coticlave, the kirk or the cathedral. 



CCXXIII. 

IT has been said, that whatever is made with the 
intention of answering two purposes, will answer neither of 
them well. This is, for the most part, true, with respect to 
the inventions and productions of man ; but the very reverse 
of this would seem to obtiun, in all the operations of the 
Godhead. In the great laboratory of nature, many effects 
of the most important and extensive utility are often made 
to proceed from some on£ primary cause ; neither do these 
effects, in any one instance, either clash, or jar, or interfere 
with each oUier, but each one is as perfect, in its kind, as if 
the common source of its activity were adjusted and appro- 
priated to the accomplishing of that single effect alone. An 
illustration or two will suffice, where the number of ex- 
amples is so great, that the difficulty lies more in the selec- 
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tion, than in the disooveiy. The litmospheie is formed for 
the respiration of numberless animals, which most important 
<^oe it perfectly performs, being the very food of life. But 
there are two other processes almost as important, which 
could not go on without an atmosphere, seeing that it is 
essential to both of them. The dissemination of light by 
its powers of refraction and reflection, and of heat, by its de- 
composition. The ocean is a fluid world, admirably calcu-> 
lated for the propagation and continuation of those myriads 
br aquatic animals with which it abounds; and thus, it en- 
idbles the Creator to extend, both in^ deptb and surface, 
the sphere of sensation, of life, and of enjoyment, from the 
jfK)les even unto the line. But the ocean, has other most im- 
portant offices to fulfil ; it i^ perhiq)s more necessary to the 
earth, than the earth itself is to the ocean ; for while it i^ 
pears to be the great receptacle of salt water, it becomes, 
through the joint medium of the sun and of the atmosphere, 
the principal reservoir and distributor of fresh. The sun 
himself was created as the grand emporium of light and of 
heat to the system. But he not only warms and enlightens, 
but he also regulates and controls both the times .and the 
spaces of the whole planetary world ; the lord of motion, no 
less than of light, he imposes a law on those erratic bodies, 
as invincible as it is invisible, which nevertheless allows the 
fullest scope to all their wanderings, and subjects them to 
no restraint but that which is absolutely necessary for tlieir 
preservation. 



CCXXIV. 
WHEN we consider that Julius Csesar, Pompey, 
Brutus, Cato, Atticus, Livy, Cicero, Horace, Virgil, Hor- 
tensius, Augustus, and Marcus Varro, were contemporaries, 
that they were, at the same time, enclosed within the walls of 
the same city, which might well be termed " Rama virum 
genitrix ," and when we farther reflect, that this bright con- 
stellation was attended also by another subordinate to it, made 
up of stars, indeed of lesser magnitude, but which would have 
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shone with no small lustre in any other horizon, we no 
longer wonder that a capital that could breed and educate 
such men, should aspire to the proud title of the mistress of 
the world, and vaunt herself secure from all mortal wounds, 
save only those that might be inflicted in an evil hour by par- 
ricidal hands. But the close observer of human nature, who 
takes nothing on trust, who, undazzled by the lustre, calmly 
enquires into the use, will not, be contented with a bat'e ex- 
amination of the causes that conspired to produce so marvel-t 
lous an union of talent, but will farther ask how it happened, 
that men, whose examples have been so fertile of instruction 
to future ages, were so barsen of improvement, and utility 
to their own. For it must be admitted, that Rome was 
" divided against herself," split into faction, and torn to, 
pieces by a most bloody civil war, at the very moment she 
was in proud possession of all this profusion of talent, by 
which she was.consumed, rather than comforted, and scordi- 
ed, rather than enlightened. Perhaps the conclusion that is 
forced upon us by ^ review of^ this .particular" period of 
Roman History, is neither consolatory, nor honourable to 
our .nature; it would seem, I fear, to be this, namely, 
that a state of civil freedom is absolutely necessary for the 
training up, educating, and finishing of great and noble 
minds; but that society has no guarantee that minds so 
formed and finished, shall not aspire to govern, rather than 
to obey; no security that they shaU not affect a greatness, 
greater than the laws, and in affecting it^ that they shall not 
ultimately destroy that very freedom to which alone they 
were indebted for their superiority. For such men too often 
begin by subjecting all things to their country, and finish by 
subjecting their country unto themselves. If we examine the 
individual characters of those great names I have cited above, 
we may perhaps affirm, that Horace, Virgil, Hortensius, 
Varro, and Livy, were more occupied in writing what de- 
served to be read, than in doing any thing that deserved to 
be written. Atticus was a practical disciple of Epicurus, and 
too much concerned about the safety and health of his own. 
person, to endanger it by attacking that of another; a^ to 
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CioerOy although he was fbtmed both for action and deliberft> 
tioD, yet none of the blood that was spilt in his dajf caA 
fairly be charged to him ; ih fact, he had so much of the 
pliaUlity of his friend Atticus about him^ that he raigfat 
bare flourished even in the court of Augustus, a rival of 
Msecsenas, had he himself been leas eloquent, Octavitis more 
grateful, or Antony less yindidive. Four men remain, farm- 
ed indeed in ^< all the prodigality of nature,^ but composed 
of elements so opposite to each other, that their conjunction, 
like the clash of adveree comets, could not but convulse the 
world; Csesar, Pompey, Brutus, and Cato ; C«sar could not 
brook a superior, nor Pompey an equal ; and Brutus, al- 
though he did not aspire himself to rule, was determined 
that no one else should do so. Cato, who might have don^ 
more to save his country, fiad fie attempted lesSy disgusted his 
friends, and exasperated his foes, by a vain effort to realize the 
splendid fictions of his Plato^s Republic, in the dregs of Ro- 
mulus. Proud, without ambition, he was less beloved as the 
stem defender of liberty, than Csesar as the destroyer of it, 
who was ambitious without pride ; a mistaken martyr in a 
noble cause, Cato was condemned to live in an era when the 
times could not bear his integrity— nor his integrity the times* 



ccxxv. 

THERE is this diflFerence betweeti those two tem- 
poral blessings, health and money : money is the most en- 
vied, but the least enjoyed ; health is the most enjoyed, but 
the least envied ; and this superiority of the latter is still 
more obvious, when we reflect that the poorest man would 
not part with health for money, but that the richest would 
gladly part with all their money for health. 



CCXXVL 

ALL governments ought to aspire to produce the 
highest happiness by the least objectionable means. To 
produce good without some admixture of ill, is the preroga« 
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^ve of the Deity alone. In a state of nature, each individual 
would strive to preserve the whole of his liberty, but then 
he would be also liable to the encroachments of others, who 
would feel equally determined to preserve the whole of. 
theirs. In a state of civilization, each individual voluntarily 
sacrifices a part of his liberty, to increase the general stock. 
But he sacrifices this liberty only to the laws; and it ought 
to be the care of good governments, that this sacrifice of the 
individual is repaid him with security^ and mth interest ; 
otherwise the splendid declamations of Rousseau might be 
verified, and a state of nature be preferred to a state of 
civilization. Th^ liberty we obtain by being members of 
civilized society, would be licentiousness, if it allowed us to 
harm others, and slavery, if it prevented us from benefiting 
ourselves. True liberty, therefore, allows each individued 
to do all the good he can to himself, without injuring his 
neighbour. 

CCXXVII. 

OF the two evils, it is perhaps less injurious to 
society, that a good doctrine should be accompanied by a 
bad life, than that a good life should lend its support to a 
bad doctrine. For the sect, if once established, will survive 
the founder. When doctrines, radically bad in themselves, 
are transmitted to posterity, recommended by the good life 
of their author, this it is to arm an harlot with beauty, and 
to heighten the attractions of a vain and an unsound philo- 
sophy. I question if Epicurus and Hume have done man- 
kind a greater disservice by the looseness of their doctrines, 
than by the purity of their lives. Of such men we may 
more justly exclaim, than of Ca?sar, " confound their vir- 
tues, theyVe undone the world !"' 



CCXXVIIL 
MANY have been thought capable of governing, 
until they were called to govern ; and others have been' 
deemed incapable, who, when called into power, have mat 
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i^gffwaUy dififpiMiited pil& ofinioiiy bf fir warpmamgtii 
pterioiis antidiMtioii. The fiKt ii^ that the gmt and fitde 
▼uigar too often judge of die blade bf the scabbard ; and 
rimuDg outward qnaKl i et j aldioiigfa thej may excite firat 
rate ei^iertatioiis, are not mmsnall j found to be the ocm- 
panioBS of second rate abilities. Whereas, to posseas a head 
equal to the greatest ereots, and a heart superior to the 
stwugest temptations, are qualities whidi majr be prT i TMrd 
so secretly, that a num^s next door neighbour diaU not £a- 
eover them, until some unforeseen and fortunate nw yj^^ Im^ 
called them forth. 



CCXXIX. 

THE ignorance c£ the Chinese may be attributed t9 
Aeir language. A literary Ciunese must qiend half his 
life in acquiring a thorough knowledge of it. The use of 
metaphor, whidi may be said to be the algelna of language, 
is, I apprehend, unknown amongst them. And as language, 
^ler all> is made up only of the signs and counters erf* know- 
ledge, he that is obliged to lose so much time in acquiring 
the ngii, will have but little of the thing. So complete is 
the ignorance of this conceited nation^ on many pcnnts, that 
▼ery curious brass models of all the mechanical powers, 
which the French government had sent over as a present, 
they oonside^ tp )be meant as toys for the amusement ci 
the grandchildren of the emperor. And I have heard 
the late Sir George Staunton declare, that the costly ma- 
thematical instruments made by Ramsden and Dollond, and 
taken to Pekin by Lord Macartney, were as utterly useless 
to the Chinese; as a st^m engine to an Esquimaux, or a 
loom fo an Hottentot. The father of Montaigne, not inaptly 
to my present subject, has observed, that the tedious time 
which we modems employ in acquiring the language of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, whidi cost them nothing, is 
the principal reason why we cannot arrive at that grandeur 
of soul, and perfection of knowledg that was in them. But 
^e learned languages, after all, are indispensible to foni) 
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tbe gentleman and the scholar, and are weQ worth all the 
labour that they cost ub, provided they are valued not for 
themselves alone, which would make a pedant^ but as a 
foundation for farther acquirements. The foundation, there- 
fore, should be in a great measure hidden, and its solidity 
presumed and inferred from the strength, elegance, and 
eonvenience of the superstructure. In one of the notes to a 
former publication, I have quoted an old writer, who ob- 
serves, ^^ that we fatten a sheep with grass, not in order to 
obtain a crop of hay from his back, but in the hope that he 
will feed us with mutton, and clothe us with wool.** We 
may apply this to the sciences, we teach a young man alge- 
bra, the mathematics, and logic, not that he should take bis 
equations and his parallellograms into Westminster Hall, 
nor bring his ten predicaments to the House of Commons, 
but that he should bring a mind to both these places, so well 
stored with the sound principles of truth and of reason, as 
not to be deceived by the chicanery of the bar, nor the so- 
phistry of the senate. The acquirements of scierce may be 
termed the armour of the mind ; but that armour would be 
worse than useless, that cost us all we had, and left us no? 
thing to defend. < 



ccxxx. 

THAT is not the most perfect beauty, which, in 
public, would attract the greatest observation; nor even 
that which the statuary would admit to be a faultless piece 
of clay, kneaded up with blood. But that is true beauty, 
which has not only a substance, but a spirit, — a beauty that 
we must intimately know, justly to appreciate, — a beauty 
lighted up in conversation, where the mind shines as it were 
through its casket, where, in the language of the poet, ^* the 
eloquent blood spoke in Tier cheeks^ and so distinctly wrought^ 
thai we might almost say her body thought'^ An order 
and a mode of beauty which, the more we know, the more 
we accuse ourselves >for not having before discovered those 
^ousand graces which bespeak that their owner has a souL 
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This is that beauty which nevei doys, posseiong channs as 
remtlesft as those of the fascinating Egyptian, for which 
Anthony wisely paid the bauble of a world, — a beauty like 
the rising of his own Italian suns, always enchanting, never 
the same. 



CCXXXI. 

HE that can please nobody, is not so much to be 

pitied, as he that nobody can please. 



CCXXXII. 
REVENGE is a debt, in the paying of which, the 

greatest knave is honest and sincere, and so far as he is aUe, 
punctual. But there is a difference between a debt of re- 
venge, and every other debt By paying our other debts, 
we are equal with all mankind ; but in refusing to pay a 
debt of revenge, we are superior. Yet, it must be confessed, 
that it is much less difficult to forgive our enemies, than our 
friends ; and if we ask how it came to pass that Coriolanus 
found it so hard a task to pardon Rome, the answer is, that 
he was himself a Roman. 



CCXXXIII. 

IF rich, it is easy enough to conceal our wealtli ; 
but, if poor, it is not quite so easy to conceal our poverty. 
We shdl find that it is less difficult to hide a tliousand 
guineas, than one hole in our coat. 



CCXXXIV. 

THE cynic who twitted Aristippus, by observing 

that the philosopher who could dine on herbs, might despise 
the company of a king, was well replied to by Aristippus, 
when he remarked, that the philosopher who could enjoy 
the company of a king, might also despise a dinner of h^ba;^ 

" Non pranderet olus si sdret regibiis xUi.^ 
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Nothing is more common than to hear people abusing coiuv 
tiers, and aifecting to despise courts; yet most of these 
would be proud of the acquaintance of the one, and would 
be glad to live in the other. The History of the Conclave 
will show us how ready all men are to renounce philosophy 
for the most distant probability of a crcwn. Whereas Casi- 
mir of Poland, and Chnstina of Sweden, are likely to re- 
main the alpha and the omega, the first and the last of those 
who have renounced a crown for the sake of philosophy. 



ccxxxv. 

WARS are to the body politic, what drams are to the 
individual. There are times when they may prevent a 
sudden death, but if frequently resorted to, pr long persisted 
in, they heighten the energies, only to hasten the dissolution. 



CCXXXVI. 

IT has been shrewdly smd, that when men abuse us, 
we should suspect ourselves, and vt^hen they praise us, 
them. It is a rare instance of virtue to despise censure, 
which we do not deserve ; and still more rare, to despiise 
praise which we do. But that integrity that lives only on 
opinion, would starve without it ; and that theatrical kind 
of virtue, which requires publicity for its stage, and an ap- 
plauding world for an audience, could not be depended on 
}n the secrecy of solitude, or the retirement of a desert. 



CCXXXVII. 
THIS is the tax a man must pay to his , virtues, — 
ihey hold up a torch to his vices, and render those frailties 
notorious in him which would have passed without observa- 
tion in another. 



CGXXXVIII. 
THOSE hypochondriacs, who, like Herodius, pirt 
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up their whele time and thoughts to the care of theb health, 
aacnfioe unto life every noble purpose of living ; striving to 
support a frail and feverish being here, they neglect sok 
hereafter; they continue to patch up and repair their 
mouldering tenement of clay, regardless of the immortal 
tenant that must survive it ; agitated by greater fears 
than the apostle, and supported by none of his hopes, they 
« die daily." 



CCXXXIX. 
INTIMACY has been the source of the deadliest 
enmity, no less than of the firmest friendship ; like some 
mighty rivers, which rise on the same mountain, but pursue 
A quite contrary course^ 



CCXL. 

THE intoxication of anger, like that of the grape, 
shews us to others, but hides us from ourselves ; and we in- 
jure our own cause, in the opinion of the world, when we 
too passionately and eagerly defend it; like the father of 
Virginia, who murdered his daughter to prevent her viola- 
tion. Neither will all men be disposed to view our quarrels 
precisely in the same light that we do ; and a man^s blind- 
ness to his own defects, will ever increase, in proportion as 
he is angry with others, or pleased with himself. 



CCXLI. 
FALSEHOOD, like a drawing in perspective, will 
not bear to be examined in every point of view, because it 
is a good imitation of truth, as a perspective is of the reality, 
only in one. But truth, like that reality of which the per- 
spective is the representation, will bear to be scrutinized in 
oB points of view, and though examined under every $itu»» 
lion, is one and the same 
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CCXLII. ' 

THERE ure some characters whose bias it is im 
possible to calculate, and on whose probable conduct we can 
not hazard the slightest prognostication ; they often evince 
energy in the merest trifles, and appear listless and indifier- 
eht, on occasions of the greatest interest and importance ; 
one would suppose they had been dipped in the fountain of 
Hammon, whose waters, according to Diodorus, are cold 
by day, and hot only by night ! 



CCXLIlI. 

THERE are some who refuse a favour so gradiottsly, 
as to please us even by the refusal ; and there are others who 
confer an obligation so clumsily, that they please us less by 
the measure, than they disgust us by the manner of a kind- 
ness, as puzzling to our feelings, as the politeness of one, 
who, if we had dropped our handkerchief, should present it 
unto us with a pair of tongs I 



CCXLIV. 

IT has been ssdd, that the retreat shows the general, 
as the reply the orator ; and it is partly true ; although a 
general would rather buiM his fame on his advances, than 
on his retreats, and on what he has attained, rather tlian on 
what he has abandoned. Moreau, we know, was famous for 
his retreats, insomuch, that his companions in arms compar- 
ed him to a drum, which nobody hears of, except U be beaten. 
But, it is nevertheless true, that the merits of a general are 
not to be appreciated by the battle alone, but by those dis- 
positions that preceded it, and by those meaisures that fol- 
lowed it. Hannibal knew better how to conquer, than how 
to profit by the conquest; and Napoleon was more skilful 
in taking positions, than in maintaining them. As to re- 
verses, no general can presume to say that he may not be 
defeated ; but he can, and ought to say, that he will not be 
surprized. There are dispositions so skilful, that the battle 
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may be considered to be won, ev&i before it is fought, and 
the campaign to be dactded, even before it is contested. 
There are generab who have accomplished more by the 
march, than by the musquet, and Europe saw, in the lines 
of Torres Vedras, a simple telescope, in the hands of a Wel- 
lington, become an instrument, more fatal and destructive, 
than all the cannon in the camp of bis antagonist. 



CCXLV. 
EXPECT not praise without envy until you are 
dead. Honours bestowed on the illustrious dead, have in 
them no admixture of envy ; for the living pity the dead ; 
and pity and envy, like oil and vinegar, assimilate not : 

^ Urit enimjidgore stio qui prasgravat wrle9 
Mfifra sepositasj eoctiiictus amabitur idem.'" 



CCXLVI. 
MENTAL pleasures never cloy ; unlike those of the 
body, they are increased by repetition, approved of by re- 
flection, and strengthened by enjoyment. 



CCXLVII. 
THOSE who have resources within themselves, 
who can dare to live alone, want friends the least, but, at 
the same time, best know how to prize them the most. But 
no company is far preferable to bad, because we are more 
apt to catch the vices of others than their virtues, as disease 
is far more contagious than health. 



CCXLVIII. 

IT is better to meet danger than to wait for it. He 

that is on a lee shore, and foresees a hurricane, standi 

out to sea, and encounters a storm, to avoid a shipwreck. 

And thus, the legislator who meets some evils, half subdues 
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them. In the grievous dearth that visited the land of 
Egypt, Joseph forestalled the evil, and adopted measures 
that proclaimed to the nation, " you shall not feast, in order 
that jou may not fast ; and although you must submit to a 
scarcity, you shall not endure a famine.'' And those very 
persons who have been decried, by short sighted reasoners 
in this cmintry, as regraters and monopolizers, are, in times 
of real deficiency, the actual Josephs of the land. Like the 
prcestokUores in the camp of the Romans, they spy out the 
nakedness of the land before the main body are advised of 
it, and, by raising the price of the commodity, take the 
only means to insure an economy in the use of it. 



CCXLIX. 
LOUIS the Fourteenth haviag become a kii^ by 
the death of his minister, Mazaiin, set up the trade of a con- 
queror, 011 his own account. The devil treated faim as he 
does young gamesters, and bid very high for him, at first, 
by granting him unexampled success ; he finished by punisb- 
ing him mth reverses equally unexampled. Tl»us, that 
sun which he had taken for his device, although it rose in 
cloudless majesty, was doomed to set in obscurity, tarnished 
by the smoke of his defeats^ and tinged with the blood of 
his sul^ects. 



CCL. 

, IT is an old saying, that Truth lies in a well, but the 
misfortune is, that some men will use no chain to draw her 
up, but that which is so long that it is the labour of their 
life to finish it ; or if they live to complete it, it may be 
that the first links are eaten up by rust, before the last are 
ready. Others, on the contrary, are so indolent, that they 
would attempt to draw up Truth without any chain, or by 
means of one that is too short. Both of these will miss their 
object. A wise man will provide a chain for this necessary 
purpose, that has nota link too much, nor a link too little. 
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and on th« first he will write << ar$ longa^ and on the last 
•• viia brevii^ 



CCLL 
DOUBT is the vestibule which off must pass, before 
they can enter into the temple of wisdom ; therefore, when 
we are in doubt, and puzzle out the truth by our own ex- 
ertions, we have gained a something that will stay by us, 
and which will serve us again. But, if to avoid the trouble 
of the search, we avail ourselves of the superior information 
of a friend, such knowledge will not remain mth us ; we 
have not houghi but borrowed it. 



CCLII. 
GREAT men, like comets, are eccentric in their 
courses, and formed to do extensive good, by modes unintel- 
ligible to vulgar mmds. Hence, like those erratio orbs hi 
the firmament, it is their fate to be misonnprehended by 
/ools, and misrepresented by knaves ; to be abused for all 
the good they actually do, and to be accused of ills with 
which they have nothing to do, neither in design, nor exe- 
cution. 



GCLin 
SOME men who have evinced a certain degree of mt 
and talent, in private companies, fail miserably when they 
venture to appear as public characters, on the grand theatre of 
human life. Great men in a little drde, but little men in a 
great one, they shew their learning to the ignorant, but 
their ignorance to the learned ; the powers of their mind 
seem to be parched up and withered by the public gaze, as 
Welch cascades before a summer sun, which, by die bye, 
we are told, are vAstly fine in the winter, when no body 
goes to see them. 

CCLIV. 
GREAT men often obtain tbc|ir ends by meant be> 
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jond the gr^sp of vulgar intelleet, dnd even by methods 
diametrically opponte to those whidi the multitude would 
pursue. But, to effect this, bespeaks as profound a know- 
ledge of mind, as that philosopher evinced of matter, wba 
first produced ice by the agency of heat^ 



CCLV. 
THOSE that are the loudest in th^ir threats, ar^ 
&e weakest in the execution: of them. In springing a mine, 
that which has done the most.eittensive mischief makes the 
smallest report; and, again, if we consider the effect of 
lightning, it is probable that he that is killed by it hears na 
iioise ; but the thunder dap which follows, and which most 
alarms the ignorant, is the surest proof of thdr safety. 



GCLVI. 
WE most readily forgive that attack which afforcb 
as an opportunity of reaping a splendid triumph. A wise 
man wiU not sally fordi from hb doors to cudgel a fool, who 
is in the act of breaking his windows, by pelting them witb 
guineas/ 

■ \ 

t 

CCLVII. 
T^HAT an author^s work is the mirror of his mind, 
18 a poidtidh that has led to very false conclusions. If the 
devil himself were to write a book, it would be in praise of 
virtue, because the good would purchase it for use^ and the 
bad for ostentation". 



CCLVIII. 
IT is not known where he that invented the plough 
was bom, nor where he died ; yet he has effected more fot 
the happiness of the world, than the whole rac6 of heroes 
and of conquerors, who have drenched it with tears, and 
manured it with blood, and whose birth^ parentage, and 

K 
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education have been handed down to us with a precioMi 
precisely proportionate to the mischief they have done. 



CCLIX. 
AS the gout seems privileged to attack the bodies of 
tlie weaithy^ so ennui seems to exert a similar prerogative 
over their minds. I should consider the middle and lower 
dbsses, in this country, in great measure, exempt from thb 
latter malady of the mind ; first, because there is no vcrna-i 
cular name that fully describes it, in our language ; and^ 
secondly, because we shall find it difficult to explain this 
disease to such persons; they will admit, however, that 
diey have sometimes thought a rainy Sunday particularly 
tedious and long. In the constitution of our nature, it so 
happens, that pleasure cloys and hebetates the powers of en-r 
joyment very soon, but that pain does not,^ by any means^ 
in an equal proportion, dull Uie powers of suffering. A fit 
of the toothache, or the tic dokreux, shall contimie their at- 
tacks with slight intermissions for months, asid iAxt last pang: 
shall be as acute as the first. Agidn, we are so fcamed and 
fkshionedy that our sensations may continue alive fco* years 
to torment, after they have been dead for years to transport ^ 
and, it would be well, if old age, which has been said to forbid 
the pleasures of youth, on penalty of death, interdicted us also 
from thos^ pains which are unhappily as much or more the 
lot of the old than of the young. But Uie cold and shrivelled 
hand of time is doubly industrious ; he not only plucks up 
flowers, but he plants thorns in their room ; and punishes the 
bad with the recollections of the past, the sufferings of the 
present, and the smticipation of the future, until death becomes 
their only remedy, because life hath become their sole disease. 
If these observations be just, their apphcation to ennui, our 
present subject, is obvious. For he that does labour under 
acute pain, will be too much occupied for ennui ; and be 
that does not, has no right to indulge it, because he is not 
in the fruition of vivid pleasure. It is not in die nature of 
things that vivid pleasures should continue long, their very 
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contiDuance must make them oeaae to be vivid. Therefi3re 
#e might as well suffer ennui, because we are not angels, 
but men. There are, indeed^ some sjnrits So ardent, that 
ehangei of employment to th^n is i^st, and their only fatigue 
a cessatum from activity. But, even these, if they raak^ 
pleasure a business, will be equally subject to ennui, with 
more phlegmatic minds ; for mere pleasure, although it may 
refresh the weary, wearies the refreshed. Gaming has been 
resorted to by the affluent, as a refuge from ennui ; it is a 
mental dram, and may succeed for a moment, but, like all 
other stimuli^ it produces indirect debility ; and those who 
have recourse to it, will find that the sources of their ennui 
are far more inexhaustible than those of their purse. £nnui, 
perhaps, has made more gamblers than avarice, more drunk-« 
iKrds than thirst, and perhaps as many suicides as despair^ 
Its only cure^ is the pursuit of some desirable object; — ^if that 
dbjject be worthy of our pursuit and our desires^ the prog-^ 
fiostics of a cure are still more favourable ; — if the otgect be 
a distant one, yet affording constant opportunities of 'pursuit 
and advancement, the cure is certain, until the object be at- 
tained;— but if that object ciannot be attained, nor even ex- 
pected until c^ier death, although the means of its attain- 
ment must last as long as our life, and occur as constantly as 
the moments that compose it, we may then exclaim i v^d;^ 
with more cause than the philosopher, and seek irom the 
df^mg Chnsiian an infallible nostrum for all the evils of 
ennui. 

* It would seem tliat employment is more efficacious In the cure of 
entiui tlian society. A young Huron, in a village near Ouebec, empha- 
tically exclaimed to an English traveller, ** On s'ennuie dans k village, 
et on ne s'ennuie jamais dan& le bols." We all remember the instance 
of that man of rank and title, who destroyed himself, hi full possession 
of every thing that could make life desireable, leaving it on record, 
that he committed the act, only because he was tired of putting on his 
ck>thes in the morning, and taking them off again at ni^ ; and ia times 
still nearer to us, John Maddocks^snd Henry Quin, esq. of Dublia 
notoriety, the former in the clear unincumbered possession of six thou- 
sand pounds per annum, and both of them in full possession of health 
and competence^ destroyed themselves for no other reason but because 
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CCLX. 

HEAVEN may hare hapinncfs as utterly unknown 
to us, as the gift of perfect vinon would be to a man b6rn 
blind. If we consider the inlets of pleasure from five senses 
only, we may be sure that the same being who created us, 
could have given us five hundred, if he had pleased. Mutual 
love, pure and exalted, founded on charms both mental and 
corporeal, as it constitutes the highest hap^nness on eittth, 
may, for any thing we know to the contrary, also form the 
lowest happiness of HeaVen. And it would appear conson- 
ant with ^e administration of Providence, in odier matters, 
that there should be sudi a link between earth and heaven ; 
for, in alicasesj a chasm seems to be purposely avoided, 
*^ prudcnte Deo^ Thus, the material world has its links, 
by which it is made to shake hands, as it were, with the 
vegetable, — the vegetable with the animal, — the animal with 
the intellectual, — and the intellectual with what we may be 
allowed to hope of the aagelie. 



CCLXI. 
NOTHING is more common than to hear directly 
opponte accounts of the same countries. The difference lies 
not in the risported, but the reporter. Some men are so im- 
perious and over-bearing in their demeanour, diat they 
Would represent even the islanders of Pelew, as inisolent and 
extortionate ; others are of a disposition so conciliatory and 
unassuming, that they would have little that was harsh or 
barbarous to record, even of the Mussulmen of Constant 
tinople. 

eCLXIL 

IT would be very unfortunate if there was no other 
road to Heaven, but through Hell. Yet this dangerous and 
impracticable road has been attempted by all those princes^ 

they were tired of the unvaried repetitions; and insipid amusenoents <^ 
lift. 
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potentates^ and statesmen, who hay« done evil, in order ihat 
good might come. 



CCLXIII. 
COURAGE is incompatible with the fear of Che 
death; but every yillain fears death; therefore no viUain 
can be brave. He may, indeed, possess the courage of a 
rat, and fight with desperation, when driven into a comer. 
If by craft and crime, a successful adventurer should be 
enabled to usurp a kingdom, and to command its legions, 
there may be moments, when, like Richard on the field of 
Bosworth, or Napoleon on the plains of Marengo, all mtist 
be staked ; an awful crisis, when, if his throne be overturn- 
ed, his scaffold must rise upon its ruins. Then, indeed^ 
though the doud of battle should lower on his hopes, whil^ 
its iron hail is rattling around him, the greatest coward will 
hardly ^1/ to insure that death which he can only escape by 
facing. Yet the glare of a courage thus elicited by danger, 
where fear conquers fear, is not to be compared to that calm 
sunshine which constantly cheers and illuminates the breast 
of him who builds his confidence on virtuous principle ; it 
is rather the transient and evanescent lightning of the storm, 
and which derives half its lustre from the darkness that suiw 
jounds it 



CCLXIV. 

THE absent man would wish to be thought a man 
of talent, by affecting to forget what ill others remember ; 
and the antiquarian is in pursuit of the same tiling, by re« 
membering what all others have thought proper to forget I 
cannot but think it would much improve society, first, if all 
absent men would take it into their heads to turn antiquari- 
jans ; and, next, if all antiquarians would be absent men* 



CCLXV. 

TO know a man, observe how he wms his object. 
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ri^er than how he loaei it ; fior, wbini we CeuI, mr pnif 
supports U8, when we succeed, it betrays ^9• 



CCLXVI. 

STRONG and sharp as our wit may be, it is not so 
strong as the memory of fools, nor so keen as their resent- 
ment ; he that has not strength of mind to forgive, is by no 
means so weak as to forget ; and it is much piore easy to do 
a cruel thing, than to say a severe one. 



CCLXVII. 

IN Hterature, it h very difficult to establish a name. 
Let an author's^r*^ work have what merit it may, he will 
lose if he prints it himself; and being a novus Jwmo in lite* 
irature, his only chance is to give the Jirst edition to his 
bookseller. It is true that the booksellers will offer terms 
extremely liberal to those who have established a reputation, 
and will lose by many, who, like Scott, have written spirit- 
edly for fame, but tamely for money. But, even in this 
case, the booksellers have no right to complain ; for these 
calculating Msecsenases ought to remember, that if they pay 
too dearly for the leeSj they had ihe Jirst squeezing of the 
grapes for nothing ♦. 

CCLXVIII. 

IN addressing the multitude, we must remember to 

follow the advice that Cromwell gave his soldiers, ^^jftre lowJ* 
This is the great art of the Methodists, ^^Jhs est ei ab host^ 
^eriP If our eloquence be directed above the heads of 
our hearers, we shall do no execution. By pointing our ar- 
jguments hwy we stand ^ chance of hitting their hearts^ as 
well as their heads. In addressing angels, we could hardly 

* Those who continue to write after their wit is exhausted^ may be 
compared to those old maids who give us one cup of good tea> but ajJ 
the rest of milk and Vater* 
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nuse our eloquence too higb ; but we must remember fhrnt 
men are not angds. Would we warm them by our eloquence, 
unlike Mahomefs mountain, it must come down to them, 
since they cannot rmse themselves to it. It must come home 
to their wants and their wishes, to their hopes and their 
fears, to their families and their firesides. The moon 
gives a far greater light than all the fixed stars put to- 
gether, although she is much smaller than any of them^ 
the reason is, that the stars are superior and remote, but 
the moon is inferior and contiguous. 



CCLXIX. 

THE plainest man who pays attention to womep, 
will sometimes succeed as well as the handsomest man who 
does not. Wilkes observed to Lord Townsend, " You, my 
lord, are the handsomest man in the kingdom, and I the; 
plainnest. But I would give your lordship half an hour^a 
start, and yet come up with you in the afiections of any 
woman we both wished to win ; because all those attentions 
which you would omit on the score of your fine exterior, I 
should be obliged to pay, owing to the deficiencies of mine.^ 



CCLXX. 
AGRICULTURE is the most certain source eft 
strength, and wealth, and independence. Commerce flour- 
ishes by circumstances, precarious, contingent, transitory, 
almost as liable to change, as the winds and waves that waft 
it to our shores. She may well be termed the younger 
sister, for, in all emergencies, she looks to agriculture, both 
for defence and for supply. The earth, indeed, is doubly 
•grateful, inasmuch as she not only repays forty fold to the 
cultivator, but reciprocally improves its improver, rewarding 
him with strength, imd health, and vigour. Agriculture, 
therefore, is the true ^' offidna mUitum C* And in her brave 
and hardy peasantry, she offers a legitimate and trusty 
aword to those rulers that duly appredate her vahiet an4 
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court h^ alliance. It is, however^ more easy to oonyert hus^ 
bandmen into exoeUent soldiers, than to. imitate Rcmniliis, 
who ooald at will reconvert them again. H^ first moulded 
those materials that conquered the world ; — a peasantry vic- 
torious in war, laborious in peace, desptsers of sloth, pre- 
pared to reap the bloodless harrest of the sickle, afler having 
secured that of the sword. The only employments, saysDion, 
that Romulus left io freemen, were agriculture and warfare ; 
for he observed that men so employed are more temperate, 
less entangled in the pursuits of forbidden love, and subject 
to that kind of avarice only which leads them not to injure one 
another, but to enrich themselves at the expence of the ene- 
my. But finding that each of these occupations, separate from 
the other, is impofect, and produces murmurs, instead of ap- 
pcnnting one part of the mssa to till the earth, and the other 
to lay waste the enemy^s country, according to the institu- 
tion of the Lacedaemonians, he ordered the same persons to 
exerdse the employments both of husbandmen, and of sol- 
diers ; and accustomed them, in time of peace, to live in 
the country, and cultivate the land, except when it was ne- 
cessary for them to come to market, upon which occasions 
they were to meet in the dty, in prder to traffic ; and to 
that end he appointed a market to be held every ninth day. 
And, in time of war, he taught them the doty of soldiers, 
and not to yield to any other, in the fatigues or advantages 
0iat attend it 



CCLXXI. 

AVARICE has ruined more men than prodigality, 
£^d the blindest thoughtlessness of expenditure has not de- 
stroyed so many fortunes, aji the calculating but insatiably 
^ust of accumulation^ 
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CCLXXII. 
SOME reputgd taints th»t have been canonized. 
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ought to have been canonaded ; and some reputed nnneii 
that have been cannonaded, ought to have been canimized. 



CCLXXIII. 

TO be satisfied with the acquittal of the world, 
though accompanied with the secret condemnation of con- 
sdence, this is the mark of a little mind ; but it requires a 
soul of no common stamp to be satisfied with its ow7i acquit- 
tal, and to despise the condemnation of the world. 



CCLXXIV. 

AN Irishman fights before he reasons, a Scotchman 
reasons before he fights, an Englishman is not particular as 
to the order of precedence, but will do either to accommo- 
date his customers. A modem general has said, that the 
best troops would be as follows : An Irishman half drunk, 
a Scotchman half starved, and an Englishman with his 
beUy full. 

CCLXXV. 

IF some persons were to bestow the one half of their 
fortune in learning how to spend the other half, it would be 
money extremely well laid out. He that spends two for- 
tunes, and permitting himself to be twice ruined, dies at last 
a beggar, deserves no commiseration. He has gained neither 
experience from trial, nor repentance from reprieve. He has 
been all his life abusing fortune, without enjoying her, and 
purchasing wisdom, without possessing her. 



CCLXXVI. 

RELATIONS take the greatest liberties, and give 

the least' assistance. If a stranger cannot help us with his 

purse, he will not insult us with his comments ; but with 

^lations, it mostly happens, that they are the veriest misers 
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to MMTprhe his leaders, he should hare made his haXtj a 
oowaidytalher than a hera 

CCLXXXIII. 

OF method, this may be said, if we make it our 
slave, it is well, but it is bad if we are slaves to method. 
A gentleman once told me, that he made it a regular rule to 
read fifty pages every day of some author or other, and on 
no account to fall short of that number, nor to exceed it. I 
ralently set him down for a man who might have taste to 
read something worth writing, but who never could have 
genius himself to write any thing worth reading. 



CCLXXXIV. 
DELIBERATE with caution, but act with deci- 
juon ; and yield with gradousness, or oppose with firmness. 



CCLXXXV. 
THERE are many good natured fellows, who have 
paid the forfeit of thdr lives to their love of bantering and 
raillery. No doubt they have had much diversion, but they 
have purchased it too dear. Although their wit and their 
brilliancy may have been often extoUed, yet it has at last 
been extinguished for ever ; and by a foe perhaps who had 
neither the one nor the other, but who found it eader to 
point a sword than a repartee. I have heard of a man, in 
the province of Bengal, who had been a long time very suc- 
cessful in hunting the tiger ; bis skill gained him great edat, 
and had insured him much diversion, at length he narrowly 
escaped with his life ; he then relinquished the sport, with 
this observation : ^ Tiger hunting is very fine amusemoit^ 
so long as we hunt the tiger, but it is rather awkward when 
the tiger takes it into his head to hunt us.^ Again, this skill 
in small wit, like skill in small arms, is very apt to beget a 
confidence which may prove fatal in the end. We may 
either mistake the proper moment, for even cowards have 
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their fighting days, or we may mistake the proper man. A 
certain Savoyard got his livelihood by exhibiting a monkey 
and a bear ; he gained so much applause from his tricks 
with the monkey, that he was encouraged to practise some 
of them upon the bear ; he was dreactfully lacerated, and on 
being rescued, with great difficulty, from the gripe of bruin, 
he exclaimed : << What a fool was I not to distinguish be- 
tween a monkey and a bear : a bear, my friends, is a very 
grave kind of a personage, and, as you plainly see, does not 
understand a joke.^ 

CCLXXXVL 
IT is always safe to leam, even from our enemies- ^ 
seldom safe to venture to instruct^ even our friends. 



CCLXXXVII. 

If men have been termed pilgrims, and life a jont" 
iTey, then we may add, that the Christian pilgrimage far 
surpasses all others, in the following important particulars: 
in the goodness of the road— -in the beauty of the prospects — 
in the excellence of the company— and in the vast superiority 
of the accommodation provided for the Christian traveller, 
when be has finished his course. 



imt^ 



CCLXXXVIII. 
ALL who have been great and good without Chris* 
tianity, would have been much greater and better with it 
If there be, amongst the sons of men, a single exception to 
this maxim, the divine Socrates may be allowed to put in 
the strongest claim. It was his high ambition to deserve, 
by deeds, not by creeds, an unreoealed Heaven, and by 
works, not by faith, to enter an unpromised land. 



CCLXXXIX. 
THOUGH the Grodhead were to reward and to ex- 
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alt» inthoiit limit, and without end, yet the object of lus 
Ugheit fiiyours oould never offend the brightnesa of his eter- 
nal majesty, by too near an iq[q^ximation to it; for the di£- 
fierenoe between the Creator and the created must ever be 
vnfinil^ and the barrier that divides them insurmountable. 



ccxc. 

OF all the marvellous works of the D^ty, perhaps 
there is nothing that angels behold with such supreme 
tonishment as a proud man. 



CCXCL 
VANITY finds in self-love so powerful an ally, that 
it storms as it were by a coup de main, the citadel of our 
heads, where, having blinded the two watchmen^ it readily 
descends into the heart A coxcomb begins by detamining 
that his own profession is the first ; and he finishesi by de« 
ciding that he is the first of his profession. 



CCXCII- 
A POOR nation that relaxes not from her attitude of 
defence, is less likely to be attacked, though surrounded by 
powerful neighbours, than another nation which possesses 
wealth, commerce, population, and all the sinews of war, in 
far greater abundance, but unprepared. ¥or the more sleek 
the prey, the greater is the temptation ; and no wolf will 
leave a sheep, to dine upon a porcupine. 



tmm 



CCXCIII. 
MEMORY is the friend of wit, but the treacherous 
ally of invention ; and there are many books that owe their 
success to two things, the good memory of those who write 
themi and the bad memory of those who read them. 
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CCXCIV. 

SUICIDE sometimes proceed from cowardice, bat 
not always; for cowardice sometimes prevents it; mceaa 
many live because diey are afraid to die, as die because thqr 
are afraid to live. 



ccxcv. 

WE submit to the sode^ of those that can inform 
US» but we seek the society of those whom we can inform. 
And men of genius ought not to be chagrined if they see 
Uockheads favoured with a heartier welcome than diem- 
selves. For, when we communicate knowledge, we are raised 
in our own estimation, but when we receive it, we are lower- 
ed. That, therefore, which has been observed of treason, 
may be said also of talent, we love instruction, but hate the 
instructor, and use the light, but abuse the lanthorn. 



CCXCVI. 
VICE stings us, even in our pleasures, but virtue 
consdies us, even in our pains. 



CCXCVII. 

THERE are four classes of men in the world ^ first, 
those whom every one would wish to talk to, and whom 
every one does talkof ;-^these are that small minority that 
constitute the great. Secondly, those whom no one wishes 
to talk to, and whom no one does talk of; — these are that 
vast majority that constitute the little. The third class is 
made up of those whom every body talks of, but nobody 
talks to; — these consttitute the knaves; and the fourtJi is 
composed of those whom every body talks to, but whom no- 
body tidk$ of; and these constitute the fools. 



CCXCVIII. 
HE that, like the wife of Caesar, is above suspicion. 
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be alone is the fittest person to undertake the noble and often 
adventurous task of diverting the shails of calumny from 
him who has been wounded without cause, has fallen with- 
out pity, and cannot stand without help. It is the posses- 
sor of unblemished character alone, who, on such an occa- 
aon, may dare to stand, like Moses, in the gap, and stop 
the plague of detraction, until Truth and Time, those 
slow but steady friends, shall come up, to vindicate the pro- 
tected, and to dignify the protector. A good character, 
therefore, is carefully to be maintained for the sake of others 
if possible, more than ourselves ; it is a coat of triple steel, 
giving security to the wearer, protection to the oppressed, 
and inspiring the oppressor with awe. 



CCXCIX. 
COURAGE is generosity of the highest order, fQi< 

the brave are prodigal of the most precious things. Our 
blood is nearer and dearer to us than our money, and our 
life than our estate. Women are more taken with courage 
tdan with generosity, for it has all the merits of its siister vir- 
tue, with the addition of the most disinterested devotedness, 
and most powerful protection. Grenerosity enters so much 
into the constitution of courage, that, with the exception of 
the great Duke of Marlborough*, we shall hardly find an 
instance of undaunted personal bravery, coexisting in the 
same breast, with great avarice. The self-denial of Chris- 
tianity, the magnanimity of chivalry, all that is splendid in 
history, or captivating in romance, seems to have been made 
up of courage, or generonty, or of both. In fact, true 
courage, well directed, can. neither be overpaid nor over- 
praised An hero is not composed of common materials ; 
his expence is hazard, his coin is blood, and out of the very 

* At a certain diplomatic dinner^ where there were many foreigners of 
distinction, the duke gave for a toast, ** My queen." One of the party 
who sat next to Prince Eugene, enquired of him, in a whisper, '' what 
queen his grace had given ;'' " I know of no queen that is h£i particular 
fiivourite," replied the prince, except it be ** regina pteunia." 
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impossibilities of the coward^ he cuts a perilous harvest, 
ifith his sword. We cannot aspire to so high a character^ 
on cheaper terms, otherwise FalstafiTs soldiers might bo al- 
lowed their claim, since they were afraid of nothing but 
danger. It is unfortunate, however, that presence of mind 
is always most necessary, when absence of body would be 
most desirable ; and there is this paradox in fear, he is most 
likely to inspire it in others, who has none himself f 



CCG. 
' NATURAL good is so intimately cotntected with 

moral good, and natural evil with moral evil, that I am as ^ 
certain as if I heard a voice from Heaven proclaim it, that 
God is on the side of virtue. He has learnt much, and has 
not lived in vmn, who has practically discovered that most 
strict and necessary connection, that does, and will ever 
exist, between vice and misery, and virtue and happines?. 
The greatest miracle that the Almighty could perforrti, y}) 

would be, to make a biad man happy, even in Heaven; he 
must unparadise that blessed place to accomplish it. In its 
primary signification, all vice, that is all excess, brings itf 
own punishment even here. By certain fixed, settled, and 
eittablished laws of Him who is the God of Nature, excess of 
every kind destroys that constitution that temperance would 
preserve. The debauchee, therefore, offers up his body a 

<^ living sacrifice^ to sin. 

■Ill ' •* < 1 1 

CCCI. 

TO know exactly how much mischief^ may be ven- 
tured upon with impunity, is knowledge sufiicient for a 
lUtte great man. 

CCCII. 

LOGIC is a large drawer, containing some useful 

instruments, and many more that are superfluous. But a 

wise man will look into it for two purposes, to avail himself 

of those instruments that are really useful, and to admire 

L 
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the ingenuity with whidi those that are not so, are assorted 
and arranged. 

CCCIII. 
SOME have wondered that disputes about opinions 
should so often end in personalities ; but, the fact is, that 
such disputes be^n with personalities, for our opinions are a 
part of ourselves. 

CCCIV. 
MANY who find the day too long, think fife too 
short ; but short as fife is, some find it long enough to out* 
five their characters,. their constitutions, and their estates. 



cecv. 

AS be gives proof of a sound and vigorous body,, 
that accidentally transgressing &e line of demarcation, is con- 
fined to a pest-house, and, at the end of his quarcmdne,^ comes^ 
out without b^ng infected by the plague, so he that can live 
in courts, those hosptals of intellectual disease, without being 
contaminated by folly or corruption, g^es equal proof of a 
sound and vigorous mind. But, as no one thinks so meanly 
of a conjuror as his ftwn Zany, so none so thoroughly despise 
a court, as those who are thoroughly acquainted with it, 
particularly if to that acquaintance they also add due know- 
ledge of themselves ; for many have retired in disgust from 
a court which they fiU they despised, to a sofitude which 
they merely ^nci^(2 they could enjoy, only, like Charles the 
Fifth, to repent of their repentance. Such persons, sick of 
others, yet not satisfied with themselves, have dosed eadi 
eventless day with an anxious wish to be fiberated from so 
irksome a liberty, and to retire from so melancholy a retire- 
ment ; for it requires less strength of mind to be dissatisfied 
with a court, than to be contented with a doyster, since to 
be disgusted with a court, it is only necessary to be ac- 
quainted with courtiers, but to enjoy a doyster, we must 
have a thorou^ knowlec^ of ourselves. 
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CCCVI. 
OCEANS of ink, and reams of paper, and dispute? 
infinite might have been spared, if wranglers had avoided 
lighting the torch of strife at the wrong end ; since a tenth 
part of the pains expended in attempting to prove the vvhy, 
the where, and the when certain events have happened, 
would have been more than sufRcient to prove that they 
never happened at aU, 

CCCVII. 
THE most admired statues of the Pagan deities, 
were pix>duced in an age of general infidelity; and the 
Romans, when sincere believers in their mythology, had 
not a single god tolerably executed ; and yet Seneca ob- 
serves, that these primitive ^^JktUes dei^ these gods of clay, 
were much more propitious than those of marble, and were 
worshipped with an adoration more ardent and sincere^ 
Something similar to what happened to the religion of im^ 
perial, has since happened to that of pontifical Rome. For- 
merly that altar was contented with utensils of wood, and of 
lead, but its rites were administered by an Austin and a 
Chrysostom-^ priests of gold ! Things are now reversed ; the 
altar of St Peter, says Jortin^ has golden uteneils^ but 
leaden priesU. 

CCCVIII. 

IT rarely happens that the finest writers wte the 
Aiost capable of teaching others their art. If Shakespear, 
himself, had been condemned to write a system of metaphy- 
sics^ explanatory of his magic influence over all the passions 
of the mind, it would have been a dull and unsatbfactory 
work ; a heavy task both to the reader, and to the writer. 
All preceptors, therefore, should have that kind of genius 
described by Tacitus, ^^ equal to their business, but not 
above it ;^ a patient industry, with competent erudition ; a 
mind depending more on its correctness than its originality, 
and on its memory, rather than on its invention. If wo 
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wish to cut glass, we must have recourse to a diamond ; but 
if it be oiir task to sever iron or lead, we must make use of 
a much coarser instrument. To sentence a man of true 
genius to the drudgery of a school, ib to put a race horse in 
a mill. 



CCCIX. 
HISTRIONIC talent is not so. rare a gift as some 
imagine, it is both over-rated and over-paid. That the re- 
quisites for a first rate actor, demand a combination not easily 
tD be found, is an erroneous assumption, ascribable, perhaps, 
to the following causes : The market for this kind of talent 
must always be understocked^ because very few of those wha 
are really qualified to gain theatrical fame, will condescend 
to start for it To succeed, the candidate must be- a gentle- 
man by nature, and a scholar by education ; there are many 
who can justly boast of this union, but out of that many, 
how few are there that would seek or desire theatrical cele- 
brity. The metropolitan theatre, therefore,^ can only be 
recruited from the best samples which die provincial theatres- 
will afford, and this is a market, abundant as to quantity, 
but extremely deficient as to quaUty. Johnson told Garrick ' 
that he and his profession were mutually indebted to each: 
other : " Your profession," said the doctor, ** has made you . 
rich, and you have made your profes^on respectable." Such 
men as Smith, Garrick, Kemble, and Young, might do hon- 
our to any profes»on, and would, perhaps, have succeeded 
in any ; but their attempting success in this department is 
much more extraordinary than their attaining it ; for, in ge- 
neral, those who possess the necessary qualifications for an 
actor, also feel that they deserve to be something better, and 
this feeling dictates a more respectable arena. Neither is the 
title to talent bestowed by the suffrages of a metropolitan 
audience, always unequivocal. Such an audience is, indeed, 
a tribunal from which an actor has no appeal ; but there 
are many causes which conspire to warp and to bias its 
judgment ; and it often happens that it is more difficult to 
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please a country audience^ than a London one. In a coun- 
try theatre, there is nothing to bribe our decisions ; the prin- 
cipal actor is badly supported, and must depend solely, 
on himself. In a London Theatre, the blaze of light and 
beauty, the splendour of the scenery, the skill of the orches- 
tra, are all adscititious attractions, acting as avant couriers 
for tlie performer, and predisposing us to be pleased. Add 
to this, that the extended magnificence of a metropolitan 
stage defends the actor from that microscopic scrutiny to 
•which he must submit in the country. We should also re- 
member, that at times it requires more courage to praise 
than to censure, and the metropolitan actor will always have 
this advantage over the provincial, if we are pleased, our 
taste is flattered in the one instance, but suspected in the 
.other. 



cccx. 

ENVY, if surrounded on all sides by the brightness 
of anotlier^s prosperity, like the scorpion, confined within .a 
circle of fire, will sting itself to death. 



CCCXL 

WE should not be too niggardly in our praise, for 
men will do more to support a character, than to raise one. 



cccxn. 

THERE are no two things so much talked qf, anfl 
so seldom seen as virtue, and the funds. 



CCCXIIL 

THE depravity of human nature is a favourite topic 
with the priests, but they will not brook that the laity should 
descant upon it; in this respect tbey may be compared to 
ihose husbands who freely abuse their own wives, but are 
i^ady to cut the throat of any other man who does sa 
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CCCXIV. 

IF you cannot avoid a quarrel with a bladcguard^ 
let your lawyer manage it, rather than yourself. No man 
sweeps his own chimney, but employs a chimney sweeper, 
who has no olgection to dirty work, because it is his trade. 



CCCXV. 
IT is easier to pretend to be what you are not, than 
to hide what you really are ; but he that can aopomplisb 
both, has little to learn in hypocrisy. 



CCCXVI. 

IN any public scheme or project, it is advisable that 
the proposer or projector should not at first present himself 
to the public as the sole mover in the affair. His neighbours 
will not like his egotism if it be at all ambitious, nor will 
they willingly co-^iperate in any thing that may place an 
equal a idngle step above their own heads. Dr. Franklin 
was the first projector of many useful institutions in the in- 
fant state of America. He attained his object, and avoided 
envy, for he himself informs us, that his secret was to pro- 
pose the measure at first, not as originating in himself alone, 
but as the joint recommendation of a few friends. The doc- 
tor wap no stranger to the workings of the human heart ; for 
if his measures had fmled, their failure would not be attri- 
buted to him alone, and if they succeeded, some one else 
would be forward enough to claim the merit of being the 
first planner of them. But whenever this happens, the ori- 
ginal projector will be sure to gain from the envy of man- 
kind, that justice which he must not expect from their gra^ 
titude ; for all the rest of the members will not patiently see 
another run away with the merit of that plan which originat- 
ed in the first projector alone, who will, therefore, be sure 
to reap his full due of praise in the end, and with that in- 
terest which mankind will always cheerfully pay, not so 
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much for the justice of rewarding the diffident, as for the 
pleasure of lowering the vain. 



CCCXVII. 
SOME well meaning Christians tremble for their 
salvaticm, because they have never gone through that valley 
of tears and of sorrow, whii'h they have been taught to con- 
sider as an ordeal that must be passed through, before they 
can arrive at regeneration ; to satisfy such minds, it may be 
observed, that the slightest sorrow for sin is sufficient, if it 
produce amendment, and that the greatest is insufficient, if 
it do not Therefore, by their own fruits let them prove 
themselves ; for some soils will take the good seed, without 
being watered with tears, or harrowed up by affliction. 



CCCXVIII. 
SHAKESPEARE, Butler, and Bacon, have ren- 
dered it extremely difficult for all who come after them, to 
be sublime, witty, or profound. 



CCCXIX. 

IF you have cause to suspect the integrity 6f one 
with whom you must have dealings, take care to have no 
communication with him, if he has his fncnd, and you have 
not ; you are playing a dangerous game, in which the odds 
are two to one against you. 



cccxx. 

WHEN the Methodists first decide on the doctrine 
they approve, and then chuse such pastors as they know be- 
fore hand, will preach no other ; they act as wisely as a 
patient, who should send for a physician, and then prescribe 
to him what medicines he ought to advise. 
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CCCXXL 
A NECESSITOUS mm who giyes costly dinners^ 
pays large sums to be laughed at 



CCCXXII. 
EXAMINATIONS are formidable even to the 
best prepared, for the greatest fool may ask more than the 
wisest man can answer. 



CCCXXIII, 

IT is better to have recourse to a quack, if he can 
cure our disorder, although he cannot explain it, than to a 
physician, if he can explain our disease, but cannot cure it 
In a certain oxisultation of physicians in this kingdom, th,ey 
all differed about the nature of an intermittent, and all of 
them were ready to define the disorder. The patient was a 
king ; at length an empiric, who had been called in, thus 
interposed: Gentlemen, you all seem tp differ about the 
pature of an intermittent, permit m^ to explsdn it ; an iur 
termittent, gentlemen, is a disorder which I can cure, and 
which you cannot. 

CCCXXIV. 

IT is a serious doubt whether a wise man ought to 
accept of a thousand years of life, even provided that those 
three important advantages of health, youth, and riches, 
could be securely guaranteed mito him. But this is an offer 
than can never be refused, for it will never be made. Talk- 
ing things as they really are, it must be confessed that life, 
after forty, is an anticlimax, gradual indeed, and progressive, 
Avith some, but steep and rapid with others. It would be 
well if old age diminished our perceptibilities to pain, in the 
same proportion that it does our sensibilities to pleasure; 
and if life has been termed a feast, those favoured few are 
the most fortunate guests, who are not compelled to sit at 
the table, when tjbey can no Ipnger partake of the banqupt 
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But the auBfortune is, that body and miod, tike roan and 
svife, do not always agree to die together. It ia bad when 
tbe mind survives the body ; and worse stiti when the body 
survives the mind ; but, when both titese survive our spirits, 
our hopes, and our healtb, this is worst of alt. 



cccxxv. 

AS some consolation for the fears of the brave, and 
the follies cf tlie wise, let us reflect on the magnanimity that 
has been displayed by the weak, and the disinterestedness 
that has been evinced by the mistaken ; by those who have 
indeed grossly eired, but have nobly acted. And this re- 
flection will increase our vcneradon for virtue, when even its 
shadow has produced substantial good and unconquerable 
heroism ; since a phantom, when mistaken for Tier, has been 
pursued witli an ardor that gathered force from opposition, 
constancy from persecution, and victory from deatli. 



cccxxvr. 

THERE is this difference between hap[»nesB and 
wisdom ; be that thinks himself the ha|^est man, really is 
so ; but he that thinks himself the wisest, is generally the 
greatest fool. 

CCCXXVII. 

ARISTOTLE has sud that man is by nature, t»o, 
Kaiiunnet, a social animal, and he might have added, a selfish 
one too. Heroism, self-denial, and magnanimity, in all in- 
stances, where they do not spring from a jninaple of reli- 
gion, are but splendid altars on which we sacrifice one kind 
of selfJove to another. I think it is Adam Smith who has 
observed, that if a man in Europe were to go to bed with 
the conviction that tlie hour of twelve, on the following morn- 
ing, the whole emjure of China would be swallowed up by 
an earthquake, it would not dbturb his night's rest so much 
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as the oertainty, that, at the same hour, he himself would be 
obliged to undergo the amputation of hb little finger. It 
seems to be a law of our nature, intended, perhaps, for our 
preseryation, that little evils coming home^ to ourselves, 
should affect us more than great evils at a distance, happen- 
ing to others ; but they must be evils that we cannot pre- 
vent, and over which we have no control ; for, perhaps, there 
is no man that would not lose a Uttle finger to save China. 
It has been also remarked, that if a state criminal were to 
be executed opposite to the doors of the theatre, at the 
moment of the performance of the deepest tragedy, that the 
emptiness of the house, and the sudden abandonment of 
the seats, would immediately testify how much more we are 
interested by witnessing real misary than artificial But the 
result of such an experiment would probably be this, that 
the galleries would be wholly deserted, and the boxes in 
part, but that the fiu* greater proportion of the audience in 
the pit would keep their stations; for the extremes of lux- 
ury* on the one hand, and of misery, on the other, have a 
decided tendency to harden the human mind; but the 
middle class, in as much as it is equally removed from both 
these extremes, seems to be that particular meridian, under 
which all the kindlier affections, and the finer sensilnlities <^ 
our nature most readily iSouridi and abound. But, even if 
the theatre were wholly emptied on such an occasion as that 
which I have noticed above, it would not appear that we 
should be warranted in affirming, that we ar& creatures so 
constituted, as to derive happiness, not only from our own 
pleasures, but from another'^s pains. For sympathy, in some 

* It was from the pavilion of pleasure and enjoyment that the Four- 
teenth Louis sent out his orders for the devastation of the whole 
palatinate; and it was from the bowl and the banquet^ that Nero issued 
forth to fiddle to the flames of Rome; and, on the contrary, it was 
from the loathsome bed of a most foul and incurable disease, that 
Herod decreed the assasaination of the Jewish oobility ; and Tippoo 
Saib ordered the murder of a corps of Christian slaves, the most cruel 
act of his cruel life, at a moment when he justly anticipated his own 
death, and the conflagration of his capital. 
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temperaments, will produce the same conduct, with insensi- 
bility, in others, and the effects will be similar, although 
the causes that produce them will be (^>poute. The famous 
^* amateur Anglaiie^ who crossed the channel to witness an 
execution at Paris, was never suspected of a want of feeling ; 
but che servant girl, recorded by Swift, who walked seven 
miles in a torrent of rain, to see a criminal hanged, and re- 
turned crying and sobbing because the man was reprieved, 
may, without any breach of Christian charity, be accused of 
a total want of compassion and benevolence. 



CCCXXVIII. 
ANALOGY, although it is not infallible, is yet that 
telescope of the mind by which it is marvellously assbted in 
the discovery of both physical and moral truth. Analogy 
has much in store for men ; but babes require milk, and 
there may be intellectual food which the present state of 
bociety is not fit to partake of; to lay such before it, would 
be as absurd as to give a quadrant to an Indian, or a loom 
to an Hottentot There is a time for all things, and it was 
necessary that a certain state of civilization and refinement 
should precede, and, as it were^ prepare the human mind for 
the reception even of the noblest gift it has ev^ received, 
the law of God revealed by Christianity. Socrates was 
termed a Christian, bom some centuries before his time. A 
state of society like the present, obscured by selfishness, and 
disturbed by warfare, presents a medium almost impervi* 
ous to the ray of moral truth ; the muddy sediment must 
subside, and the tempest must cease, before the sun can illu<' 
minate the lake. But I foresee the period when some new 
and parent idea in morals, the matrix of a better order of 
things, shall reconcile us more completely to God. to nature, 
and to ourselves. In physics, there are many discoveries 
already made, too powerful to be safe, too unmanageable to 
be subservient Like the Behemoth described by Job, who 
could neither be tamed to render sport for the maidens, nor 
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to bend bis neck to the plough, so these discoveries in phj- 
ncs have not yet been subdued by any hand bdd enou^ to 
apply them ather to the d^andes or to the necessities of 
life. Let any man reflect on the revolution produced in 
society by two simple and common things, glass and gun- 
powder. What then ? shall some discoveries in phyacs be so 
important as to produce a complete revolution in society, and 
others so powerful that the very inventors of them have not 
as yet dared to apply them, and shall not discoveries m 
fnorals be allowed a still more paramount and universal in- 
fluence? an influence, the greater in proportion as maMer is 
inferior to mind. For we must remember that analogy was 
that powerful engine that, in the mind of a Newton, disco- 
vered to us the laws of all other worlds ; and in that of 
a Columbus, put us in full possession of our own. 



CCCXXIX. 
SOCIETY, like a shaded alk, must be viewed m 
all ntuations, or its colours will deceive us. Groldsmith ob- 
served, that one man who travels through Europe on foot, 
and who, like Scriblerus, makes his legs his compasses, and 
another who is whisked through it in a chaise and four, will 
form very different conclusions at the end of their journey. 
The philosopher, therefore, will draw his estimate of human 
nature, by var3ring as much as possible his own situation, to 
multiply the points of view under which he observes her. 
Undrcumscribed by lines of latitude or of longitude, he 
will examine her ^* buttoned up and laced in tjiejbrms and 
ceremonies of civilization^ and at her ease^ and unrestrained 
in the light and feathered costume of the savageT* He will 
also assodate with the highest, without servility, and with the 
lowest, without vulgarity. In short, in the grand theatre ot 
human life, he will visit the pit and the gallery, as well as 
the boxes, but he will not inform .the boxes that he comes 
amongst them from the pit, nor the pit "that he visits them 
from the gallery. 
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cccxxx. 

A SECOND profession ibeldom succeeds, not because 
a man may not make himself fully equal to its duties, but 
because the world will not readily believe he is so. The 
world argue thus : he that has failed in his first profession, 
to which he dedicated the morning of his life, and the 
spring time of his exertions, is not the most likely person to 
master a second. But to this it may be replied, that a mane's 
first profession is often chosen for him by others ; his second 
he usually decides upon for himself; therefore, his failure in 
his first profession may, for what they know, be mainly 
owing to the secret but rincere attentions he was constantly 
paying to his second ; and, in this case, he may be compared 
to those who having suffered others to prescribe to them a 
wife, have taken the liberty to consult themselves in the 
choice of a mistress. 



CCCXXXI. 

IT has been well observed, that the tongue discovers 
the state of the mind, no less than that of the body ; but, in 
either case, before the philosopher or tlie physician can 
judge, the patient must open his mouth. Some men enve- 
lope themselves in such an impenetrable cloke of silence, 
that the tongue will afford us no symptoms of the tempera- 
ment of the mind. Such tadtumity, indeed, is wise if they 
are fools, but foolish if they are wise, and the only method 
to form a judgment of these mutes, is narrowly to observe 
when, where, and bow they smile. It shows much more 
stupidity to be grave at a good thing, than to be merry at a 
bad one ; and of all ignorance, that which is silent, is the 
least productive, for praters may suggest an idea, if they 
cannot start one. 



CCCXXXII. 

THE labouring classes of the community, in the 
metropolis, are vastly inferior, in point of intellect, to the 
same order of society in the country. The mind of the city 
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artificer, is mechanized by his constant attention to one 
ttogle object ; an attention into which he is of necessity dril- 
led and disdplinedy by the minute subdivision of labour, 
which improves, I admit, the art, but debilitates the artist, 
and converts the man into a mere breathing part of that 
machinery by which he works. The rustic, on the contrary, 
w4io is obliged to turn his hand to every thing, and must 
often nuAe his tool before he can use it, is pregnimt' with in- 
vention, and fertile in resource. It is true, that by a com- 
bination of their different employments, the city artificers 
produce specimens in their respective vocations, far superior 
to the best ^orts of the rustics. But, if from the effects of 
iyaiematk combination^ the cits infer an individtial superior^ 
ifff they are woefully deceived. 



CCCXXXIII. 

THE society of dead authors has this advantage 
over that of the living, they never flatter us to our faces, 
nor slander us behind our backs, nor intrude upon our pri- 
vacy, nor quit their shelves until we take them down. Be^ 
sides, it is always easy to diut a book, but not quite so easy 
to get rid of a lettered coxccmb. Living autbiurs, therefore, 
are usually bad companions ; if they have not gained a cha- 
racter, they seek to do so by methods often ridiculous, al- 
ways disgusting ; and if they have established a character^ 
they are silent, for fear of loinng by thdr tongue what they 
have acquired by their pen; for many authors ccmverse 
much more foolishly than Goldsmith, who have nevei' writ*' 
ten half so well. 



CCCXXXIV. 

IF you would be known, and not know, vegetate in a 
viUage; if you would know, and not be known, live in a city. 



cccxxxv. 

THAT modes of govemmei^ have much more to 
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do with the formation <^ national character^ than soib, suns, 
and climates, is sufficiently evident from the present state of 
Greece and Rome, compared with the ancient. Grive these 
nations back their former governments, and all their nationid 
energies would return, and enable them to accommodate 
themselves to any conceivable change of climate ; but no 
conceivable change of climate would enable them to recover 
their former energies. In fact, so powerful are all those 
causes that are connected with changes in their governments, 
that they have sometimes made whole nations alter as sud- 
denly and as capriciously as individuals. The Romans laid 
down their liberties at the feet of Nero, who would not even 
lend them to Caesar; and we have lately seen the whole 
French nation, rush as one man from the very extremes of 
loyalty, to behead the mildest monarch that ever ruled 
them, and conclude a sanguinary career of plunder, by par- 
doning and rewarding a tyrant, to whom their blood was 
but water, and th^r groans but wind ; thus, they sacrificed 
one that died a martyr, to his clemency, and they rewarded 
another, who lives to boast of his murders. 



CCCXXXVI. 

HE that gives a portion of his time and talent to the 
xnvestigs^km of mathematical truth, will come to all other 
questions, with a decided advantage over his opponents. 
He will be in argument what the ancient Romans were in the 
field ; to them the day of battle was a day of comparative re* 
creation, because they were ever accustomed to exercise with 
arms mudi heavier than tliey fought ; and their reviews dif- 
fered from a real battle in two respects, they encountered 
more fatigue, but the victcu'y was bloodless. 



CCCXXXVII. 
A PEACE, for the making of which, the negociator 
has been the most liberally rewarded, is usually a bad 
peace. He is rewarded on the score of having overreached 
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his enemy, and for having made a peace, the stdvscntagea of 
which are clearly on his own side. But such a peace will 
not be kept ; and that is the best peace which is most like« 
ly to be the firmest. Now, a peace where the advantages are 
balanced, and which consults the good of both parties, is the 
firmest, because both parties are interested in its preserva- 
tion; for parchment bonds and seals of state will not re- 
strain a discontented nation, that has arms in her hands,, 
and knows how to use them. 



CCCXXXVIII. 
NO men despise physic so much as physicians, be^ 
cause no men so thoroughly understand how little it can 
perform. They have been tinkering the human constitution 
four thousand years, in order to cure about as many disor- 
ders. The result is, that mercury and brimstone are the 
only two specifics they have discovered. All the fatal mala- 
dies continue to be what they were in the days of Paracelsus,. 
Hippocrates, and Galen, " opprobria medicorum.'^ It is 
true that each disorder has a thousand prescriptions, but not 
a single remedy. They pour a variety of salts and acids 
into a marble mortar, and expect similar results when these 
ingredients are poured into the human stomach ; but what 
can be so groundless as reasonings built on such analogies *. 
For the marble mortar admits the agency of the atmospheri- 
cal air, which cannot be said of the human stomach ; and, 

* It is more safe to imitate the conduct of the late Doctor Heber- 
den; he paid the strictest attention to symptoms^ and to tempera- 
ments, and having ascertained these, to the best of his judgment, he 
prescribed fruch remediM at he had always obrerved to l>e beneficial to 
others under similar circumstances ; and what was of still greater con- 
sequence, he carefully avoided all that long experience h«d taught him 
would do harm ; here he stopped, for he was not so presumptuous as 
to frame theories to ezplam the why and the wherefore this did harm^ 
or that did good ; he was too much occupied in things of greater im- 
portance, well knowing that the wisest of ub know nothmg of life, but 
iHf its effects, and that the consequences of every prescription are fiur 
more clear and apparent than the causes that produce them* 
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agab, die human stomach pof^esses life*, and the gastrio 
juioe^ which cannot be sud of the marble mortar. 



CCCXXXIX. 

THERE are two metals, one of which iis omnipotent 
in the cabinet, and the other in the camp, — gold and iron. 
He that knows how to apply them both, may indeed attain 
the highest station, but he must know something more to 
keep it. It has been doubted whether Cromwell, with all 
hiis pretended sanctity, and aU his real courage,* could have 
maintained his power one short year longer^ even if he had 
not died in the fifty-ninth year of hid age, and on' the anni- 
versary of that very day, which he had always con»dered as 
the most fortunate of his life. For Cromwell had also his 
high destiniesy and his lucky days. 



GCCXL. 

ANTITHESIS may be the blossom of wit, but k 
will never arrrive at maturity, unless sound sense be the 
trunk, and truth the root 



CCCXLI. 
POSTHUMOUS charities are the very essence o^ 

selfishncFS, when bequeathed by those who, when alive, 

woiild part with nothing. In Catholic countries there is no 

mortmain act, and those who, when dying, impoverish their 

relations, by leaving their fortunes to be expended in masses 

for themselvea(, have been shrewdly said to leaVe their own 

souls their heirs. 



CCCXLII. 

THE science of the mathematics performs more than it 

* The gastric juice will not act upon a Utnng ttomacb, although it 
will rapidly decomposs a dead one. 
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prcmiises, but the^cieiice of metaphyncs prcnnises more than 
it performs. The study of the mathematics, like the Nile, be- 
^ns in minuteness, but ends in magnificence ; but the study 
of metaphysics be^ns with a torrent of tropes, and a copi- 
ous current of words, yet loses itself at last, in obscurity and 
conjecture, hke the Nig^ in his barren deserts cf sand. 



CCCXLHI. 

TO be continually subject to the breath of slander, 
will tarnish the purest virtue, as a constant exposure to the 
atmosphere will obscure the brightness of the finest gold ; 
but, in either case, the real value of both continues the 
same^ although- the currency may be somewhat impeded*^ 



CCCXLIV. 

THE mob is a monster with the hands of Briareu^ 
but the head of Polyphemus, strong to execute, but blind 
topercdve. 

CCCXLV. 
WHEN we apply to the conduct of the ancient Ho* 
mans, the pure and unbending principles of Christianity, 
we try those noble delinquents unjustly, in as much as we 
oohdenm them By tlie severe sentence of an " ^r postfacUP 
law. 



CCCXLVI. 
STRONG as our passions are, they may be starved 
into submission, and conquered, without being killed. 



CCCXLVII. 
GREAT men, like great cities, have many crooked 
arts, and dark alleys in their hearts, whereby he that knows 
them may save himself much time and trouble. 
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CCCXLVIII 
THERE are some men who are fortune^s favourites, 
and who, like cats, light for ever upon their legs ; Wilkes 
was one of these didappers, whom, if you had stripped 
naked, and thrown over Westminster bridge, you might 
have met on the very next day, witli a bag wig on his 
head, a sword by his side, a laced coat upon his back, and 
money in his pocket. 



CCGXLIX. 

WE may doubt of the existence of matter, if we 
please, and, hke Berkeley, even deny it, without subjecting 
ourselves to the shame of a very conclusive confutation ; but 
there is this remarkable difference between matter and mind ; 
be that doubts the existence of mind, by doubiitiff^ proves it 



CCCL. 

THE policy of drawing a public revenue from the 
private vices of drinking, and of gaming, is as purblind as 
it is pemidous ; for temperate men drink the most, because 
they drink the longest ; and a gamester contributes much 
less to the revenue than the industriotis, because he is much 
sooner ruined. When Mandeville maintained that private 
vices were public benefits, he did not calculate the widely 
destructive influence of bad example. To affirm that a vici- 
ous man is only his ozvn enemy, is about as wise as to affirm 
that a virtuous man is only his ozsm friend. 



CCCLI. 
RUSSIA, like the elephant, is rather unwieldy in at- 
tacking others, but most formidable in defending herself. 
She proposes this dilemma to all invaders,— a dilemma that 
Napoleon discovered too late. The horns of it are short 
and simple, but strong. Come to me with few^ and I will 
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0oerwhdm yov; tmiu io vu with many, and you shall aver- 

wMm tfoursdvei, 

1 
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CCCLII. 
•tHE art of destruction seems to have proceeded 
geometrically, while the art of preservation cannot be said te 
have advanced even in a plain arithmetical prc^ression ; for 
there are but two spedfics known, which will infallibly cure 
thdr two respective diseases. But the modes of destroy- 
ing life have increased so rapidly, that conquerors have 
hot to consider how to murder men, but out of the number- 
less methods invented, are only puzzled which to chuse. If 
Kiiy nation should hereafter discover a new mode of more in- 
evitable and universal destruction to its enemies, than is yet 
known, (and some late experiments in chemistry have made 
this supposition far from improbable), it would, in that case, 
become absolutely necessary for all neighbouring nations to 
attempt a similar discovery ; or tliat nation which continued 
in sole possesrion of so tremendous a secret, would, like 
the serpent of Aaron, swallow up all neighbouring nations, 
and ultimately subjugate the world. Let such a secret be 
once known by any particular nation, and by the awakened 
activity of all neighbouring states, by every possible eflfort of 
vigilant and sleepless espionage, and by the immense rewards 
proposed for information, mankind would soon perceive 
ivhich of the two arte government considered of the greatest 
consequence — the art of preservation, or that of destruction. 
If, indeed, any new and salutary mode of preserving life 
were discovered, such a discovery would not awaken the jea- 
lousy, nor bei*ome, in any degree, such a stimulus to the in- 
ventive faculties of other nations, as the art of destruction ; 
princes and potentates would look on with indifference, and 
the progress of such discoveries has always been slow, and 
their salutary consequences remote and precarious. Inocu- 
lation was practised in Turkey, long before it was known in 
Europe ; and vaccination has, at this moment, many pre. 
judices to contend with. The Chinese, who aspire to be 
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thought an enlightened nation, to this day are ignorant of 
the circulation of the blood ; and, even in England, the man 
who made that noble discovery, lost all his practice in conse« 
quence of his ingenuity; and Hume informs us, that no phyr 
sician in the united kingdoms, who had attained the age of 
forty, ever submitted to become a convert to Harvey's/I 
theory, but went on preferring mumpHmus to sumpsimus to 
the day of his death. So true is that line of the satyrist, 
" ajbol atjofit/f is a fool indeed C* and we may.nlio^adK}} 
on this occasion, another line from another satyrist : 

" Durum estf 
" Quajuvenes didicere, series perdendafateri.^ , 



CCCLIII. 
THERE are two things which united, constitute fhe 
value of any acquisition, its difficulty and its utility. But 
the bulk of mankind, with Bayes in the Rehearsal, like 
what will astonish, rather than what will improve. Dazzled 
by the difficulty, they examine not the utility ; and he that 
benefits them by some mode which they can cotnprehend, is 
not so sure of their applause, as the political juggler who 
merely surprises them, they know not. how. 



CCCLIV. 

GOD is on the side of virtue; for whoev-er dreads 
punishment, suffers it, and whoever deserves it, dreads it 



CCCLV. 
THE most disagreeable two legged animal I know, ie 
a little great man, and the next, a little great man's factotum 
and friend. 



CCCLVI 
THERE are some men whose enemies are to he 
^tied much, and ihQirJriends more. 
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CCCLVII. 
CrV^IL and rdg^ous freedom go hmd in bandy and 
in no cu milry can mudi of the one kmg exist, without pit^ 
dndi^ a eonespondent portion of the odier. NodespoCiaOy 
Aerefixe, b so compleCe as diat which imposes eodesiastical 
as wA as pofitical restrictions ; and diose tyrants in CSnis- 
tendom, who dtsconrage popeiy, have learned bat half dbeir 
lesson. Provided tyrants wUlasast her in fettering the nund, 
ihe will most readily assist them in cnslaying the body. 



CCCLVIII. 
TEDSRE are some persons whose erudition so mudi 
outweigh their observation, and have read so mudi, but re- 
flected so little, that they will not hazard the most familiair 
truism, or common place aUegatXHi, without bolstering up 
their ricfcetty judgments in the swaddling bands of antiquity, 
thdr dodng nurse and preceptress. Thus, they will not be 
satisfied to say that omtent ib a blesang^ that time is a trea- 
sury or that self-knowledge is to be deared, without quot- 
ing Aristotle, Tludes, or Ckobulus, and yet these veiy men, 
if they met another walking in noon day, by the suk^ 
light of a lanthom, would be the first to stop and ridicule 
sudi conduct, but the last to recognize in his folly thdr own. 



CCCLIX. 
MYSTERY magnifies danger as the fog the sun. 
The hand that unnerved Belshazzar derived its most horrify- 
ing influence from the want o£abody ; and death itself is not 
formidable in what we do know of it, but in what we do noL 



CCCLX. 

LEVITY is often less foolish, and gravity less wise, 
than each of them appear. 



CCCLXI. 
REVENGE is a fever in our owd blood, to be cured 



only by letting the blood of another ; but the remedy too 
oiften produces a relapse, iiehich is remonie^a malady far 
more dreadful than the first disease, because it is incurable. 



cccLxn. 

AFFLICTIONS sent by Providence, melt the con- 
stancy of the noble minded, but confirm the obduracy of the 
vile. The same furnace that hardens clay, liquifies gold ; 
and in the strong manifestations of divine power, Pharaoh 
found his punishment, but David his pardon. 



CCCLXIII. 
WHEN young, we trust ourselves too much, and 
we trust others too little when old. Rashness is the error of 
youth, timid cautipn of age. Manhood is the isthmus be- 
tween the two extremes ; the ripe and fertile season of ac- 
tion, when alone, we can hope to find the head to <x)ntriv^ 
united with the band to execute. 



CCCLXIV. 

THE French nation despises all other nations, except 
the English ; we have the honour of her hate, only because 
she cannot despise us. 

CCCLXV 
THE firmest friendships have been formed in mu- 
tual adversity, as iron is most strongly united by the fierce^ 
£ame. 



CCCLXVL 
NEUTRALITY is no favourite with Providence, for 
we are so formed that it is scarcely possible for us to stand 
neuter in our hearts, although we may deem it prudent ^lo 
appear so in our actions. 



CCCLXVH. 
RELIGION* like its Totaries, while it exists on 
earthy miist hare a body as well as a soul. A religion purely 
sfniitual, aiight suit a being as pure, but men are compound 
^fiiiTMil« ; and the body too often lords it over the mind. 



CCCLXVIII. 
SECRECY has been well termed the soul of all 
great designs ; pa:haps more has been effected by concealing 
our own intentions, than by discovering those of our enemy. 
But great men succeed in both 



CCCLXIX. 
ALWAYS look at those whom you are talking 
never at those whom you are talking tf. 



CCCLXX. 
THERE are some truths, the force and validity of 
which we readily admit, in all cases except our own ; and 
there are other truths so self-evident, that we dare not deny 
them, but so dre^idfui, that we dare not believe them. 



CCCLXXI. 

MANY speak the truth, when they say that they 
despise riches and pi^erment, but they mean the riches and 
preferment possessed by other men. 



CCCLXXIL 

IF the weakness pf the head were an admis^ble ex- 
cuse for the malevolence of the heart, the one-half of man- 
kind would be occupied in aggression, and the other half in 
forgiveness ; but tl^e interests of society peremptorily de- 
piand that things should not be so ; for a fool is often as 
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dangerous to deal with as a knave, and always more 
incorrigible, 

CCCLXXIII. 
THERE are prating coxcombs in the world, who 
would rather talk than listen, although Shakespeare himself 
were the orator, and human nature the theme { 



CCCLXXIV. 

THE greatest professor and proficient in any science, 
loves it not so sincerely as to be fully pleased with any finer 
effort in it than he can Aim^^^produce. The feeling excited 
on such an occasion, is a mixed sensation of envy, delight, 
and despair ; but the bitters here are as two, the sweets but 
as one. 



CCCLXXV. 
GAMING is the child of avarice, but the parent of 
prodigality. 



CCCLXXVI. 
NEVER join with your friend when he abuses his 
horse or his wife, unless the one is about to be 9oliy and the 
other to be buried. 



CCCLXXVII. 
HUSBANDS cannot be principals in their own 
cuckoldom, but they are parties to it much more often than 
they themselves imagihe. 



CCCLXXVIII. 
PROFESSORS in every branch of the sciences, 
prefer their own theories to truth ; the reason is, that their 
theories are private property, but truth is common stock. 
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CCCLXXIX. 

IT is dangerous to be much praised in private drcles, 
before our reputation is fully established in the world. 



CCCLXXX. 
MANY designing men, by asking small favouTs, 
and evincing great gratitude, have eventually obtained the 
most important ones. There is something in the human 
mind (perhaps the force of habit,) which strongly inclines us 
to continue to oblige those whom we have begun to oblige, 
and to injure those whom we have begun to injure ; ^ eo in^ 
jiiriosior quia nocueraiP 



CCCLXXXI. 

LAW and equity are two things which God had) 
joined, but which man hath put asunder. 



CCCLXXXII. 

IT is safer to be attacked by some men, than to he 
protected by them. 



CCCLXXXIII. 
PERSECUTING bigots may be compared to those 
burning lenses which Leuhenhoeck and others composed 
from ice ; by their chilling apathy they freeze the suppliant^ 
by their fiery zeal they bum the sufferer. 



CCCLXXXIV. 

AS the rays of the sun, notwithstanding their velo- 
city, injure not the eye, by reason of their minuteness, so 
the attacks of envy, notwithstanding th^ number, ought 
not to wound our virtuci by reason of their insignificance. 
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CCCLXXXV 
THERE 18 a holy love, and a holy rage ; and our 
best virtues never glow so brightly as when our passions are 
excited in the cause. Sloth, if it has prevented many crimes^ 
has also smothered many virtues *, and the best of us are bet- 
ter when roused. Passion is to virtue, what wine was to 
iBschylus and to Ennius t, under its inspiration their powers 
were at their height. 

CCCLXXXVI. 
FEAR debilitates and lowers, but hope animates and 
revives ; therefore rulers and magistrates should attempt to 
operate on the minds of their respective subjects, if possible, 
by reward, rather than j)unishment. And this principle will 
be strengthened by another consideration ; he that is punish- 
ed or rewarded, while he falls or rises in the estimation of 
others, cannot fail to do so likewise in his own. 



CCCLXXXVII. 
MEN pursue riches under the idea that their posses- 
sion will set them at ease, and above the world. But the 
law of association often makes those who begin by loving 
gold as a servant, finish by becoming themselves its slave ; 
and independence without wealth, is at least as common as 
wealth without independence. 



CCCLXXXVIII. 
IF St Paul were again to appear on earth, since all 
the multifarious denominations of Christians would daim him, 
which would he chuse P The apostle himself shall answer : 
** Puf$ religioHf and undtflUd bffbn Oodf and (he Father^ u 
ihiif to visit the fatherless and widows in their qffUction, and 
to keep himself unspotted from the worldT* 

• f* SoeardiA innoesAS." 

t '« —.»-.....•».. Nunqyamf nisipoius, adarmti 

** SueeurHt dkendoT 
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CCCLXXXIX. 
GRANT graaoosly what you caniiot refiue nfdy, 
mad ooDciliafe those you cannot conquo:. 



cccxc 

THERE are politic firiendslups which knaves find it 
necessary to keep up with those whom they mean the more 
effectually to ruin ; for most men may be led to their de- 
structicHi, few can be driyoi. Had Talleyrand^s omiity to 
Napoleon manifested itself in opposition, it would have been 
fatal, not to his master, but to himsdf ; he maintained, there- 
fore^ a friendship that not only aggrandized himself but 
opened a door for the communication of that adidce that 
enabled Ivm eventually to ruin his master. 



CCCXCI. 

THE martjnrs to vice far exceed the martyrs to vir- 
tue, both in endurance and in number. So blinded are we 
by our passions, that we suffer more to be damned thim tp 
be saved. 



CCCXCII. 
DEMAGOGUES, however fond they may affect t9 
be of independence and liberty in iheir public speeches, are 
invariably tories in their private actions, and despots in their 
own fiumlies. The most violent of them have usually been 
formed like Wilkes, by the refusal of some unreasonable re- 
quest ; and thdr patriotisoi appears in a very quesdonahle 
diape, when we see that they rejoice in just as much public 
calamity as introduces them into power, and supplants their 
rivals ♦. 

* The real difference^ therefore^ between a tory and a whig would 
seem to be this : the one has powcr^ the other wants it Samuel John- 
son was not a little disconcerted by an unexpected retort^ made upon 
him before a large party at Oxford, by Doctor Crowe.^ The prindpks of 
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CCCXCIII. 
RESTORATIONS disappoint the loyal ; if princes 
at such times have much to ^ve, they have also much to 
gain; and policy dictates the necessity of bestowing rather 
to conciliate enemies, than to reward friends t» 



CCCXCIV. 

IN our attempt to deceive the world, those are the 
most likely to detect us, who are sailing on the same tack. 



cccxcv. 

NONE knew how to draw long bills on futurity, that 
never will be honoured, better than Mahomet. He posses- 
sed himself of a large stock of real and present pleasure and 
power here, by promising a viaonary quantum of those good 
things to hib followers hereafUr ; and, like the maker of an 
almanack, made his fortune in this world, by telling absurd 
Kes about another. 

our lexicographer ran with too much violence in one way^ not to foam a 
little when they met with a current running equally strong in another* 
The dispute happened to turn upon the origin of whiggism, for Johnson 
had triumphantly challenged Dr. Crowe to tell him who was the first 
whig; the latter finding himself a little puzzled^ Dr. Johnson taunt- 
ingly rejohied^ " I see, Sir, that you are even ignorant of the head of 
your own party, but I will tell you, Sur ; the devil was the firdt whig ; he 
was the first reformer; he wanted to set up a reform even in Heaven 1" 
Dr. Crowe calmly replied, " I am much obliged to you for your infor- 
mation, and I certiunly did not foresee that you would go so far back for 
your authority; yet I rather fear that your argument makes against 
yourself; for, if the devil was a whig', you have admitted that while he 
was a whig, he was in Heaven, but you hdve forgotten that the moment 
he f ot into Hell, he set up for a tory.'» 

t The amnesty act of Charles the Second was termed an act of ob« 
livion to his friends, but of grateful remembrance to his foes. And on 
another occasion^ the loyalty of the brave Crillon was not strengthened 
by any reward, only because it was^considered too firm to be shaken by 
any neglect* 
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CCCCIIL 

THE learned have often aimiged tbemadres by pub- 
lishhig the follies of the dunces ; bat if the dunces would re- 
taliate by publishing the blunders of the learned, they mig^t 
for once put forth a Yolume that would noi be dull, althoi^ 
it would be large. Dr. Jdmsofo, when publishing his dic- 
tionaiy, requested, through the medium <^ one of the joar«i 
nalsy the etymology of curmudgeon. Some one shntly af- 
terwards answered the doctor^s advertisement^ by obsenriiig 
that it was in all probalnlity derived fixim arur meAafd; 
these words he did not think it necessary to translate, but 
merely put as his agnature, ^ An unknown correspondent.^ 
A brother lexicographer, who was also preparing a dicdon- 
aiy, got to press before the doctor, and ingeniously, as he 
thought, forestalled him in the article of curmudgeon, where 
to the no small amusement of all etymologists, he had thus 
derived it, << curmudgeon, fiom coeur mechant, an unknaam 
correspondent! !^ 

CCCCIV. 
THE profoundly wise do not declaim against super- 
fidal ^ knowledge in others, so much as the profoundly ig- 
norant ; on the contrary, they would rather assst it with 
their advice than overwhelm it with thdr contempt, for 
they khow that there was a period when even a Bacon or a 
Newton were superfidal, and that he who has a little Imow- 

^ Desperately wounded^ and at a fearful distance from all Surgical 
help, I owe my own life, under Providence, to a slight smattering in 
anatomy, by which I knew that the pressure of the finger close to the 
elavis would e£fectually stop the whole circulation of the arm ; but 
this served my purpose at thai time, as well as if I had been sufficiently 
bkilled in the science, to be the demonstrator to a Clme or a Brodie. I 
cannot express my gratitude better to those very able and skilful sur« 
geons who attended me on that occasion, than by saying that their suc- 
cess has excited the astonishment of some of the most eminent practi- 
tioners in this metropolis* who have also expressed their doubts even as 
to the attempt of saving the limb, had such an accident occurred in 
London. 
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Wge is far mxm likely to get more than he that has noii*. 
When the great Harvey was whipped at school for an expe«> 
nment upon a cat, his Orbilma could not foresee in the little 
urchin that he was flagellating, the future discoverer of the 
drculation of the blood. And the progress of mind in science^ 
is not very unlike the progress of science herself in experiment 
When the air balloon was first discovered, some one flippantly 
aisked Dr. FrankHn what was the use of it? The doctor an- 
swered this question by asking another : << Whai is the u$e 
of a new barn infant f It may become a man.'" 



ccccv. 

WHEN I hear persons gravely aflirm that they haVe 
made up their minds to forego this or that improper enjoy- 
ment, I often think in myseljf that it would be quite as 
prudent, if they could also make up their bodies as well. 
Falstaff would have been as abstemious at the banquet as a 
hermit, and as firm in the battle as a Herb, if he could biit 
have gained over the consent of his belly, in the one case, 
and of his legs in the other. He that striveijbr the masteri/^ 
must join a well disciplined body to a well jugulated mind ; 
for with mind and body, as with man and wife, it often hap- 
pens that the stronger vessel is ruled by the weaker, although 
in moral, as in domestic economy, matters are best conduct- 
ed where neither parties are unreasonable, and where both 
are agreed. 



CCCCVI. 
THOSE who visit foreign nations, but who associ- 
ate only with their own countrymen, change their climate, 
but not their customs ^' caelum nan animum mutant C* they 
see new meridians, but the same men, and with heads as 
empty as their pockets, return hqme, with travelled bodies, 
but untravelled minds. 



CCCCVIl. 
CONVERSATION is the musie of the mind^ an in- 

N 
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tellectual orchestra where all the instruments should bear a 
port, bat where none should play together. Each of the 
performers should have a just appreciation of his own powers, 
otherwise an unskilfiil noviciate, who might usurp the first 
fiddle, would infallibly get into a scrape. To prevent these 
mistakes, a good master of the band will be very particular 
in the assortment of the performers, if too diwiimilar there 
wiU be no harmony, if too few there will be no variety, and 
if too numerous, there will be no order, for the fH'esumption 
of one prater * might silence the eloquence of a Burke, os 
the wit of a Sheridan, as a single kettledrum would drown 
the finest solo of a Gioniwich or a Jordini. 



ccccvin. 

MAN is an embodied paradox,, a bundle of contra- 
dictions ; and as some set off against the marvellous things 
that he has done, we might fairly adduce the monstrous 
things that he has believed. The more gross the fraud f, 
the more glibly will it go down, and the more' greedily will 
it be swallowed, since folly will always find faith wherever 
impostors will find impudence. 



CCCCIX. 
ALTHOUGH the majority of the inhabitants of 
London will stop to gaze at the merest trifles, will be amus- 
ed by the heaviest efforts of dulness, and will believe the 

^ Butl^ compared the tongues of these eternal talkers to race 
horses, which go the faster the less weight they carry ; and Cumberlaud 
has observed, that they take possession of a 8ut)ject as a hi^wayman 
does of a purse, without knowing its contents, or caring to whom it be- 
longs. 

t Who ^uld have supposed that such a wretch as Joanna South- 
cote could have gained numerous and wealthy proselytes, in the nine- 
teenth century, in an era of general illumination, and in the first me- 
tropolis of the world ? I answer, none but philosophers, whose creed it 
is '' ittf admtrari,'* when the folly of mankind b the sul^ect. 
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grossest absurdities, though they are the dupes of all that is 
designing abroad, or contemptible at home, yet, by resid- 
ing in this wonderful metropolis, let not the wisest man pre- 
sume to think he shall not add to his wisdom, nor the most 
experienced man to his experience. 



ccccx. 

tl£ that dies a martyr, proves that he was not a 
knave, but by no means that he was not a fool ; since the 
most absurd doctrines are not without such evidence as mar- 
tyrdom can produce. A martyr, therefore, by the mere 
act of suffering, can prove nothing but his own faith. If, as 
was the case of the primitive Christian martyrs, it should 
clearly appear that the sufferer could not have been himself 
deceived, then, indeed, the evidence rises high, because the 
act of mart3rrdom absolves him from the charge of wilfully 

deceiving others* 

•ill t 

ecccxi. 

OP govemiiients, that of the mob is tlie most san- 
guinary, that of soldiers the liiost expensive, and that of ci- 
vilians the most vexatious. 



GCCCXII. 
WHEN a man has displayed talent in some particu- 
lar path, and left all competitors behind him in it, thb world 
are too apt to give him credit for an universality of genius, 
and to anticipate for him success in all that he undertakes. 
But to appear qualified to fill the department of another, is^ 
tauch more easy, than really to master our own ; and those 
who have succeeded in one profession, have seldom been able 
to afford the time necessary to the fully understanding of a 
second. Cromwell could manage men, but when he at- 
tempted to manage horses*, he encountered more. danger 

* Nero made a similar mistake ; but he proved himself ab unequal 
to the task of governing horses as of men, and as unfit to hold the reins 
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than in all bb battk% and nanowljr escaped with his Gfe. 
Nekher can we admit that definiticm of genius that some 
would propose, ** a power to accomplish all that we under- 
take,^ for we might multiply examples to prore that this de- 
fimtioQ of genius contains more than the thing defined, fat 
Cicero failed in poetry. Pope in painting, Addison in cro- 
tory, yet it would be harsh to deny genius to these men. 
But, as a man cannot fairly be termed a poor man, who has 
a large property in the funds, but nothing in land, so we can- 
not deny genius to those who luhre discovered a rich vein in 
one province of literature, but poverty of talent in another. 
This tendency, however, to ascribe an universality of genius 
to great men,- led Dryden to affirm, on the strength of two 
smart satyrical lines, that Virgil could have written a satire 
equal to Juvenal. . But, with all due deference to Dryden, I 
concdve it much more manifest, that Juvenal could have 
written a better epc than Virgil, than thai Virgil could 
have written a satire equal to Juvenal. Juvenal has many 
passages of the moral sublime far superior to any that can 
be found in Virgil, who, indeed, seldom attempts a higher 
flight than the sublime of description. Had Laican lived, 
he might have rivalled them both, as he has all the vigour 
of the one, and time might have furnished him with th^ 
taste and elegance of the other. 



ccccxfii. 

HORACE makes an awkward figure in his vain at- 

of a chariot, as of a kingdoin ; be made bis appearance at the hippo- 
drame of Qtympia, in a chariot drawn by ten horses, although he him- 
self had formerly censured Mhhridates for the same temerity; he was 
thrown horn his seat, but uufbrtunatefy the foil was not fatal, although 
it prevented him from finbhing the race ; nevertheless, the heUadonioi, 
or stewards of the course, proclaimed the emperor vicitor, and assigned 
him the Olympic crown, for which uprigki decision they were rewardtd 
with a magnificent present. Galba, however, oUiged them afterwards 
to refund it, and they thenuelres partly from shame, and partly from 
pique, erased that Olympiad out of the calendar. 
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tempt to unite his real character of sycophant, with the as- 
sumed one of the satyrist ; he sometimes attempts to preach 
down vice, without virtue, sometimes to laugh it down with- 
out wit. His object was to be patronized by a court, with- 
out meanness, if possible, but, at all events, to be patronized. 
He served the times more perhaps, than the times served 
him, and instead of forming the manner? of his superiors, he 
himself was, in great measure, formed by them. In fact, no 
two men who have handled the same subject,' differ so com- 
pletely, both in character, and in style, as Horace and Juve- 
nal ; to the latter may be applied what Seneca said of Cato, 
that he gained .as complete a triumph over, the vices of his 
country, as Scipio did over the enemiestof ,it. JIad Juvenal 
lived in the days of Horace, he would have written ,m^ch 
better, because much bolder ; but had Horace lived in the 
time of Juvenal, he would not have nlared to have writteu 
satire at all ; in attacking the false friends of his country, he 
would have manifested the same pusillanimity which he him^ 
self informs us he discovered, when he, on o;2^ occasion, veq- 
.tured to attack, her ^real foes. 



rCCGCXIV. 
SHREWD and crafty politicians, when they wish to 
4)ring about an unpopular measure, must not go strait for- 
ward to work, if they do, they wiD certainly fail; and 
failures to men in power, are Uke defeats to a general, they 
shake their popularity. Therefore, since they cannot sail in 
the teeth of the wind, they must tack, and ultimately gain 
their object, by appearing at times to be departing from it* 
Mr. Pitt, at a moment when the greatest ,jealQusy existed in 
the country, .on the subject of the /reedom of the press, in- 
flicted a mortal blow on this giiardi^ui of our lib^ies, with- 
out seeming to touch, or even to aim at it ; he doubled the 
tax upon aU advertisements, and this single act immediately 
knocked up all the host of pamphleteers, who formed the 
sharp-shooters and tirailleurs of literature, and whose jBre 
struck more terror into administration than the heaviest 
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nonade from bulky quartos or folios could produce ; the 
former were ready for the moment, but before the latter 
could be loaded and brought to bear, the object was eitlier 
changed or removed, and had ceased to awaken the jealouEaes, 
or to excite the fears of the nation. 



ccccxv 

•THAT extremes beget extremes, is an apothegm 
built on the mo&t profound observation (^ the human mind ; 
and its truth is in nothing more apparent than in those mond 
phenomena, perceivable when a nation, inspired by one 
common sentiment, rushes at once from despotism to lib^ty. 
To suppose that a nation under such circumstances should 
confine herself precisely to that middle pomt, between the two 
extremes of licentiousness and slavery, in which true liberty 
consists, were as absurd as to suppose that a volcano nearly 
suppressed and smothered by the superincumbent weight of 
a mountain, will neither consume itself, nor destroy what is 
contiguous, when, by an earthquake, that pressure is sud- 
denly removed ; for it must be remembered that despotism 
degrades and demoralizes the human mind ; and although 
the at length forces men on a just attempt to recover by 
violence, those rights that, by violence, were taken away, 
yet that veiy depravation superinduced by despotism, ren- 
ders men, for a season, ynfit for the rational exercise of 
those dvil rights, they have with so much hazard regained. 
At such a crisis to expect that a people should keep the strict 
unbending path of rectitude and reason, without deviating 
into private rapine, or public wrong, were as wise as to ex:- 
pect that a horse would walk in a strait line, immediately on 
being released from his trammels, after having been Minded 
by a long routine of drudgery in the circle of a milL 



CCCCXVI. 
WHEN men in power profusely reward the inteUec- 
^iial efforts of individuals in their behalf, what are the pub- 
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lie to presume from this P They may generally presume tlmt 
the cause so remunerated was a bad one, in the opinions of 
those who are so grateful for its defence. In private life, ii 
client will hardly set any bounds to his generosity, should 
his counsel be ingenious enough to gain him a victory, not 
only over his antagonist, but even over the laws themselves ; 
and, in public affairs, we may usually infer the weakness of 
the cause, by the excessive price that ministers have freely 
paid to those whose eloquence, or whose sophistry has en- 
abled them to make that weakness triumph. 



CCCCXVII. 
MUCH may be done in those little shreds and 
patches of time, which every day produces, and which moft 
men throw away, but which nevertheless will make at tht 
end of it, no small deduction from the little life of man. 
Cicero has termed them intcrcisiva iemj>ora^ and the an- 
cients were not ignorant of their value; nay, it was not un- 
usual with tliem citlier to compose or to dictate, while under 
the operation of rubbing after the bath. 



CCCCXVIII. 
ARBITRATION has this advantage, there are 
some points of contest which it is better to lote by arbitra- 
tion, than to win by law. But as a good general offers his 
terms before the action, rather than in the midst of it, so a 
wise man will not easily be persuaded to have recourse to a 
reference, when once his opponent has dragged him into a 
court 



CCCCXIX. 

IN death itself there can be nothing terrible, for the 
act of death annihilates sensation ; but there are many roads 
to death, and some of them justly formidable, even to the 
bravest ; but so various are the modes of going out of the 
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worid, that to be ixnrn may have been a more painful thing 
than to die, and to live may prove a more troublesome thing 
than «ther. 



ccccxx. 

MORE have been ruined by thdr servants, than by 
their masters. 



CCCCXXI. 

LOVE, like the cold bath, b never negative, it sel- 
dom leaves us where it finds us ; if once we plunge into it, it 
will either heighten our virtues, or inflame our vices. 



CCCCXXII. 

IF there be a pleasure on eib*th which angels cannot 
enjoy, and which they might almost envy man the posses- 
sion of, it is the power of relieving distress. If there be a 
pain which devils might pity man for enduring, it is the 
deathbed reflection that we have possessed the power of 
doing good, but that we have abused and perverted it to pur- 
poses of ill. 



CCCCXXIII. 
PUBLIC diarities and benevolent associations for 
the gratuitous reUef of every species of distress, are peculiar 
to Christianity ; no other system of dvil or religious policy 
has originated them ; they form its highest praise and char 
racteristic feature ; an order of benevolence so disinterested, 
and so exalted, looking before and after, could no more havip 
preceded revelation, than light the sun. 



CCCCXXIV. 
APPLAUSE is the spur of noble minds^ the end 
and. aim of weak ones. 
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CCCX3XXV. 

IN most quarrels there is a fault on both sides. A 
quarrel may be compared to a spark, which cannot be pro- 
duced without a flint, as well as a steel, either of tliem may 
hammer on wood for ever, no fire will follow 



CCCCXXVI. 

OUR wealth is oflen a snare to ourselves, and alway$ 
a temptation to others. 

CCCCXXVII. 

TO know the pains of power, we must go to those 
who have it ; to know its pleasures, we must g» to those who 
are seeking it; the pains of power are real, its pleasures 
ima^nary. 

CCCCXXVIII. 
THOSE who are embarked in that greatest of all 
undertakings, the propagation of the gospel, and vtrho do so 
from a thorough conviction of its superior utility and excel- 
lence, may indeed fail in saving others, but they are engaged 
in that labour of love, by which they are most likely to save 
themselves, particularly if they pray that through Grod^s as- 
sistance both ends may be obtained. 



CCCCXXIX. 

TWO things, well considered, would prevent many 
quarrels; first, to have it well ascertained whether we are 
not disputing about terms, rather than things ; and, second- 
ly, to examine whether that on which we differ^ is worth 
contending about. 

ccccxxx. 

FAITH and- works are as necessary to our spiritual 
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life as Christians, as soul and body are to our natural life as 
men ; for faith is the soul of religion, and works the body. 



CCCCXXXI. 
SOLOMON has said " there is nothing new under 
the sun;^ and perhaps destruction has caused as 'much 
novelty as invention ; for that is often only a revival which 
we think a discovery. 

CCCCXXXII. 

IT is an unfortunate thing for fools, that their pre- 
tensions should rise in an inverse ratio with their abilities, 
and their presumption with their weakness ; and for the wise, 
that diffidence should be the companion of talent, and doubt 
the fruit of investigation* 



CCCCXXXIII. 

THERE are three kinds of praise, that which we 
yield, that which we lend, and that which we pay. We yield 
it to the powerful from fear, we lend it to the weak from in- 
terest, and we pay it to the deserving from gratitude. 



CCCCXXXIV. 

WE generally most covet that particular trust which 
we are least likely to keep. He that thoroughly knows 
his friends, might, perhaps, with safety, confide his wife to 
the care of one, his purse to another,* and his secrets to a 
jthird, when to permit them to make their own choice would 
be his ruin. 



ccccxxxv. 

ELOQUENCE is the language of nature, and can« 
not be learnt in the schools; the passions are powerful 
pleaders, and their very silence* like that of Garrick, goes 



X 
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directly to the soul ; but rhetoric is the creature of art, 
which he who feels least, will most excel in ; it is the quackery 
of eloquence, and deals in nostrums, not in cures. 



CCCCXXXVI. 

WHEN honours come to us, rather than we to them; 
when they meet us, as it were, in the vestibule of life, it is 
well if our enemies can say no more against us, than that 
we are too young for our dignities ; it would be much worse 
for us, if they could say that we are too old for them ; time 
will destroy the first objection, but confirm the second. 



CCCCXXXVII. 
PICKPOCKETS and beggars are the best practical 
physiognomists, without having read a line of Lavater, who, 
it is notorious, mistook a highwayman for a philosopher, and 
» philosopher for a highwayman. 



CCCCXXXVIII. 
FAULTS of the head are punished in this world, 
those of the heart in another ; but as most of our vices are 
compound, so also is their punishment 



CCCCXXXIX. 

WE are sure to be losers when we quarrel with our- 
selves ; it is a civil war, and in all such contentions, triumphs 
are defeats. 



CCCCXL. 
ATTEMPTS at reform, when they fail, strengthen 
despotism ; as he that struggles, tightens those cords he doei 
not succeed in breaking. 
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CCCCXLI. 
A REVENGEFUL knare win do more than he w31 

Mj ; a grateful one will nj more than he will do 



CCCCXLII. 
IN naTal ardiitectiire, the rudder is first fitted in, 
and then die ballast is put on board, and, last of all, the 
cargo and the sails. It is finr otherwise in the fitting up and 
fi^rming of man; he is lanndied into life with the caigo of 
his faculties aboard, and all the sails of his passions set ; but 
it is the long and painful work of his life, to acquire the 
ballast of experience, and to form the rudder of reascm; 
hence, it too adai hi^pens that his frail vessel is shipwrecked 
before he has laid in the necessary quantity of ballast, ctr 
that he has been so long in com|deting the rudder, that the 
Fcssel is become too crazy to benefit by its iqq[dication. 



CCCCXLIIL 

IT is with nations as with individuals, those who know 
the least of others think the highest of themsdves ; for the 
whole family <^ pride and ignorance are incestuous, and mu- 
tually b^;et each other. The Chinese affect to despise Suf^ 
ropean ingenui^, but they cannot mend a common watdi ; 
when it is out of order, they say it is dead, and barter it 
away for a living one. The Perrians think that all foreign 
merchants come to tbem from a small island in the northern 
waters, barren and desolate, which produces nothing good 
or beautiful ; for why else, say they, do the Europeans fetch 
such things from us, if they are to be had at home. The 
Turk will not permit the sacred dties of Mecca or Medina 
to be polluted by the residence or even footstep of a single 
Christian ; and as to the grand Dairo of Japan, he is so 
holy, that the sun b not permitted to have the honour of 
shining on his illustrious h^. As to the king of Malacca, 
\ie styles himself lord of the winds, and the Mogul, to bf 
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equal with him, titles himself conqueror of the world, and 
his grandees are denominated rulers of the thunder-storm, 
and steersmen, of the whirlwind ; even the pride of Xerxes, 
who fettered the sea, and wrote his commsmds to MouAt 
Athos, or of Caligula, who boasted of an intrigue with the 
moon, are both surpassed by the petty sovereign of an in- 
significant tribe in North America^ who every morning stalks 
out of his hovel, bids the sun good morrow, and points out 
to him with his finger, the course he is to take. for the day; 
and to complete this climax of pride and ignorance, it is 
well known that the Khan of Tartary, who does not possess 
a single hotfse under the canopy of heaven, has no sooner 
finished his repast of mare^s milk and horse flesh, than he 
causes a herald proclaim from his seat, that *^ all the princes 
and potentates of the earth have his permission to go to 
dinner. ** The Arab," says Zimmerman, " in the convic- 
tion that his caliph is infallible, laughs at the stupid credu- 
lity of the Tartar, who holds his lama to be immortal." 
Those who inhabit Mount Bata, believe that whoever eats a 
roasted cuckoo before his death, is a saint, and firmly per- 
suaded of the infallibility of this mode of sanctification, de- 
ride the Indians, who drag a cow to the bed of a dying per- 
son, and pinching her tail, are sure, if by that method they 
can make the creature void her urine in the face of the pa- 
tient, he is immediately translated intb the third Heaven. 
.They scoff at the superstition of the Tartarian princes, who 
think that their beatification is secure, provided they can eat 
of the holy excrements of the lama ; and the Tartars, in 
their tum^ ridicule the Brahmins, who^ for the better purifi- 
cation of their eountry, require them to eat cow dung for 
the space of six months, while these would, one and all, if 
they were told of the cuckoo method of salvation, as heartily 
despise and laugh at it. I have cited these ridiculous ex- 
travagahdes to show that there are two things in which all 
sects agree* the hatred with which they pursue the errors 
of others, and the love with which they cling to th^ 
own. 
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CCCCXLIV. 
WE must suit the flattery to the mind and taste oi 
the recipient We do not put essences into hogsheads, nor 
pcnter into phials. DeHcate minds may be disgusted by 
compliments that would please a grosser intellect, as some 
fine ladies who would be shocked at the idea of a dram, will 
not refuse a liqueur. Some indeed there are who profess to 
despise all flattery, but erea these are nevertheless to be flat- 
tered, by bong told that they do despise it 



CCCCXLV. 
EXPENCE of thought is the rarest prodigality, 
and to dare to live alone the rarest courage ; since there are 
many who had rather meet their bitterest enemy in the field, 
than their own hearts in their closet. He that has no re- 
sources of mind, is more to be pitied than he who is in want 
of necessaries for the body, and to be obliged to beg our 
daily happiness from others, bespeaks a more lamentable 
poverty than that of him who begs his daily bread. 



CCCCXLVI. 
SOME men of a secluded and studious life, have 
sent forth firom their closet or their doyster, rays of intel- 
lectual light that have a^tated courts, and revolutionized 
kingdoms ; like the moon which, though far removed from 
the ocean, and shining upon it with a serene and sober ligh^ 
is the chief cause of all those ebbings and flowings winch in« 
cessantly disturb that restless world of waters. 



CCCCXLVII. 

HAPPINESS is much mcwe equally divided than 

some of us imagine. One man shall possess most of the 

materials, but little of the thing ; another may possess much 

of the thing, but very few of the materials. In this partis 
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cular view of it, happiness has been beautifiilly compared to 
the manna in the desert, he that gathered much had nothing 
overt ^^ ^ ^^^ gathered little had no lack ; therefore, to 
diminish envy, let us consider not what others possess, but 
what they enjoy ; mere riches may be the gift of lucky acci- 
dent or blind chance, but happiness must be the result of 
prudent preference and rational derign ; the highest happi- 
ness then can have no other foundation than the deepest 
wisdom ; and the happiest fool is only as happy as he knows 
how to be. 

CCCCXLVIII. 

AS there are some faults that have been termed 
faults on the right side, so there are some errors that might 
be denominated errors on the eqfe side. Thus, we seldom re- 
gret having been too mild, too cautious, or too humble ; but 
we often repent having been too violent, too precipitate, or 
too proud. 

CCCCXLIX. 
ACCUSTOM yourself to submit on all and every 
occasion, and on the most minute, no less than on the most 
important circumstances of life, to a small present evil, to 
obtain a gpater distant good. This will give decision, tone, 
and energy to the mind, which, thus disciplined, will often 
reap victory from defeat, and honour from repulse. Having 
acquired this invaluable -habit of rational preference, and 
just appreciation, start for that prize that endurethjbr ever ; 
you will have little left to learn. The advantages you will 
possess over common minds, will be those of the Lanista over 
the Tyro^ and of the veteran over the recruit 



CCCCL. 
TRUTH and reaiM)n, in this mixed state of good 
and evil, are not invariably triumphant over falsehood and 
error; but even when labouring under a tempararif defeat. 
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the two former bear within them one itamp of npaiority 
whidi plaiiily indjcates that ommpotenoe is oo their side; 
for thenr unworthy conquerors, from suih a Ticttxy, uniTer- 
sally retire abashed, enlightened, self-^tqaroYed, and exdaim- 
ing with Pyrrhus, a fiw mere such vidonet and we are 
undone. 



CCCCLI. 
W£RE a plain unlettered man, but widowed with 
common sense, and a certain quantum c€ obserration and of 
reflection, to read over attentively the four gospels, and the 
Acts of the Apostles, without any note or comment^ I hugely 
doubt whether it would enter into his ears to hear, his eyes 
to see, or his heart to concave, the purport of many ideas 
flgnified by many words ending in tfm, which nevertheless 
have cost Christendom rivers of ink, and oceans of blood. 



CCCCLIL 
THE most cruel and revengeful measures, when 
once carried, have often been pushed to th^ utmost ex- 
tremity, by those very men who, before thdr enactment, 
pretended to oppose them, in order to throw the odium on 
others. But this opposition has proceeded from the hp, not 
from the heart, and would not have been made^ if the objec- 
tor did not foresee that his opposition would hejruiilcss. 
Augustus, with hb usual hypocrisy, pretended to be shocked 
with the idea of a proscription, and perceiving that Anthony 
and Lepidus were two to one against him, he knew that hut 
single vote againskthe measure could not succeed ; and that, 
by giving it, he should preserve his popularity, and not be 
prevented from glutting his revenge ; but Suetonius informs 
us, that when the horrid work commenced, he carried it on 
with a severity more unrelenting than either of his col- 
leagues ; ** uiroque acerbius exercuit^ and that whenever 
Lepidus or Anthony were inclined to mercy, either from in- 
terest, Intreaty^ or bribes^ he alone stoutly and lustily steod 
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out for blood; ** Solus magnopere contendii ne cui farce* 



CCCCLIII. 
IT if an easy and a vulgar thing to please the inob» 
and not a very arduous task to astonish them ; but essen- 
tiaUy to benefit and to improve them, is a work fraught with 
difRculty, and teeming with danger. 



CCCCLIV. 

THE seeds of repentance are sown in youth by 
pleasure, but the harvest is reaped in age by pain. 



CCCCLV 
RICHES may enable us to confer favours ; but to 
confer them with propriety, and with grace, requires a some- 
thing that riches cannot give ; even trifles may be so bestow- 
ed as to cease to be trifles. The citizens of Megara offered 
the freedom of their city to Alexander ; such an offer ex- 
cited a smile in the countenance of him who had conquered 
the world ; but he received this tribute of their respect with 
complacency, on being informed that they had never offered 
it to any but to Hercules and himself. 



CCCCLVI. 

THE worst thing that can be said of the most power* 
ful is, that they can take your life ; but the same thing can 
be said of the most weak. 



CCCCLVII. 

HE that is good will infallibly become better, and 
he that is bad will aa certainly become Worse ; for vice, vir- 
tue, and time, are three things that never stand stilL 

O 



IM 



MANY THING;( 



CCCCLVIII. 

WHEN the cruel fall into the hands of the c^uel, 
we read their fate with horror, not with pity. Sylla com- 
inanded the bones of Marius to be broken, his eyes to be 
pulled out, his hands to be cut off, and his body to be torn 
in pieces with pinchers, and Catiline was the executioner. 
** A piece of cruelty,'' says Seneca, ** only fit for Marius to 
suffer, Catiline to execute, and Sylla to command.'* 



CCCCLIX. 
INJURIES accompanied with insults are never for- 
given; all men, on these occasions, arc good haters, and lay 
out theur revenge at compound interest ; they never threaten 
until they can strike, and smile when they cannot. Caligula 
told Valerius in puhliCj what kind of a bedfellow his wife 
was ; and when the Tribune Cliereus, who had an effemi- 
nate voice, came to him for the watch word,^ he would always 
pve him Venus or Priapus. The first of these men was 
the principal instrument in the conspiracy ag^unst him, and 
the second clefl him down with his sword, to convince hinv 
of his manhood. 



CCCCLX. 
LET those who would affect singularity with success 
first determine to be very virtuous, and they will be sure to 
be very singular. 

CCCCLXI. 
WE should have all our communications with men, 
as in the presence of God ; and with God, as in the presence 
of men. 



CCCCLXII. 

A power above all human responsibility, ought to be 
above all human attainment ; he that is unwilling may do no 
harm, but he that is unable can not. 
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CCCCLXIII. 

WE catinot think too highly of our nature, nor too 
humbly of our ourselves. When we see the marl)rr to vir* 
tue, subject as he is to the infirmities of a man, yet suffering 
the tortures of a demon, and bearing them with the magna* 
nimity of a god, do we not behold an heroism that angels 
may indeed surpass, but which they cannot imitate, and 
must admire. 



CCCCLXIV. 
IT is dangerous to take liberties with great men, 
unless we know them thoroughly ; the keeper will hardly 
put his head into tlie lion^s mouth, upon a short acquaintance^ 



CCCCLXV. 
LOVE is an alliance of friendship and of lust ; if the 
former predominate, it is a passion exalted and refined, but 
if the latter, gross and sensuaL 



CCCCLXVI. 
THAT virtue which depends oti opinion, looks to 
secrecy alone^ and could not be trusted in a desert< 



CCCCLXVII. 

IF patrons Were more disinterestcdy ingratitude Would 
be more rare. A person receiving a favour is apt to consi* 
der that he is, in some degree, discharged from the obliga^ 
tion, if he that confers it, derives from it some visible advan- 
tage, by which he may be said to repay hifnself, Ingrati- 
tude has, therefore, been termed a nice perception of the 
causes that induced the obligation ; and Alexaqder made a 
shrewd distinction between his two friends, when he said 
that Hephaestion loved Alexander, but Craterus the king* 
Rochefacault has some ill-natured maxims on this subject { 
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« 

be obfierves, ** that we are always much better pleased to see 
those whom we have obliged, than those who have oUiged 
us ; diat we confer benefits more from compasaon to our- 
selves than to others ; that gratitude is onlj a nice calcula- 
tion whereby we repay small favours, in the hope of receiv- 
ing greater, and more of the likeJ" By a certain mode of 
reasoning indeed,^ there are very few hunum actions which 
might not be resolved into self-love. It has been said that 
we assist a distressed object, to get rid of the unpleasant sym- 
pathy excited by misery unrelieved; and it might, with 
equal plausibility, be said that we repay a benefactor to get 
rid of the unpleasant burthen imposed by an obligation. 
Butler has well rallied this kind of reasoning, when he ob- 
serves, ** That he alone is ungrateful^ who makes returns of 
obligations, because he does it merely to free himself firom 
owing so much as thanks.^ In common natures, perhaps, an 
active gratitude may be traced to this ; the pride that scorns 
lo owe^ has triumphed over that self-love that hates to pay 



CCCCLXVIII. 
DESPOTISM can no more exist in a nation, until 
the liberty of the pre^ be destroyed, than the night can 
happen before &e sun is set 



CCCCLXIX. 
GOVERNMENTS connive at many things whiiA 
they ought to correct, and correct many things at which they 
ought to connive. But there is a mode of correcting so as to 
endear^ and of conniving so as to reprove. 



CCCCLXX. 

HE that will believe only what he can fully compre- 
hend, must have a very long head, or a very short creed. 
Many gain a false credit for liberality of sentiment in religi* 
ous mattem, not from any tenderness they may have to the 
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opinion! or consciences of other meii| but because they hi^ 
pen. to have no opinion or conscience of their own. 



CCCCLXXI. 

AS all who frequent any place of public worship^ 
however they may differ from the doctrines there delivered^ 
are expected to oooo^port themselves with seriousness and gNU 
vity^ so in religious controvernes, ridicule ought never to, be 
resorted to on either' nde ; whenever a jest is introduced on 
such a subject, it is indisputably out of its place, and ridicule 
thus employed, so far from being a test of truth, is the surest 
test of error, in those who, on such an Qccasion,.can stoop .to 
Jbave recourse unto it. 



CCCCLXXII. 
IT is a doubt whether mankind are most indebtd 
to those who, like Bacon and Butler, dig the gold from the 
mine of literature, or to those who, like Paley, .purify it, 
•tamp it, fix its real value, and give it currency and utUity, 
For all the practical purposes of life, truth might as well be 
in a prison as in the folio of a sbhoolman, and those who re- 
lease her from her cobwebbed shelf, and teach her to live 
with men, have tlie merit of liberating, if not of diicofocring 

her. 

CCCCLXXIII. 

MEN of strong minds, and who think for them- 
selves, should not be discouraged on finding occasionally 
that some of their best ideas have been anticipated by former 
writers ; they will neither anathematize others with a pereant 
qui ante nos nostra dixerinis nor deqpur themselves. They 
will rather go on in sdence, like John Hunter in physics, 
discovering things before discovered, until, like him, 4iey 
are rewarded with a terra hitherto incognita in the sciences, 
an empire indisputably their own, both by right of conquest 
and of discovery. 
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CCCCLXXIV. 
THE most oonsisteiit men are not more unlike to 
others than they are at times to themselres ; therefive, it is 
ridiculous to see diaracter-mongers drawing a full length like- 
ness c^ some great man, and perplexing themsehres and their 
readers by malcing erery feature of his conduct strictly oon- 
form Jto thos^ lines and lineaments which they have laid 
down ; they generally find or make for him some ruling 
passion the rudder of his course ; but with all thb pother 
about ruling passions, the fact is, that all men, &nd all 
women have but one apparent good. Those, indeed, are 
the strongest minds, and are capable of the greatest actions, 
who possess a telescopic power of intellectua] viaon, enabling 
them to ascertiun the real magnitude and importance of dis- 
tant goods, and to despise those which are indebted for all 
their grandeur solely to tb&i omtiguity. 



CCCCLXXV. 

IF a cause be good, the most Adolent attack of its 
enemies will not iiyure it so much as an injudicious defence 
of it by its friends. Theodoret and others, who gravely de- 
fend the monkish miracles, and the luminous cross of Con- 
stantine, by (heir zeal without knowledge, and devotion with- 
out discretion, have hurt the cause of Christianity more by 
such friendship, than the apostate Julian by his hostility, 
notwithstanding all the wit and vigour with which it was 
conducted. 



CCCCLXXVI. 

HE that will often put eternity and the world before 
him, and who will dare to look steadfastly at both of them, 
will find that the more oflen he contemplates them, the 
former will grow greater, and the latter less. 



CCCCLXXVII. 
CRUE^ men are the greatest lovers of mercy-^ava- 
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ricious men of generosity— and 'proud men of liumility,— < 
that is to say, in others, not in themselves. 



CCCCLXXVIII. 
THERE is this difference between hatred and pity; 
pity is a thing oflen avowed, seldom felt ; hatred is a thing 
often felt, seldom avowed. 



CCCCLXXIX. 
THERE is an elasticity in the human mind, capable 
of bearing much, but which will not show itself, until a cer- 
tain weight of affliction be put upon it ; its powers may be 
compared to (hose vehicles whose springs are so contrived 
that they get on smoothly enough when loaded, l)Ut jolt 
confoundedly when they have nothifig to bear. 



CCCCLXXX. 
WER E the life of man prolonged, he would become 
such a proficient in villainy, that it would be necessary again 
to drown or to burn the world. Earth would become an 
hell ; for future rewards, when put ofF to a great distance, 
^ould cease to encourage, and future punishments to alarm* 



CCCCLXXXL 

HE that is contented with obscurity, if ho acquire no 
fame, will suffer no persecution ; and he that is determined 
to ])c silent, may laugh securely at the whole corps of critici^ 
although they should exclaim as vainly as the patriarch Jol)^ 
^ O tJiat our enemj/ had written a book!* 



CCCCLXXXII. 
PHYSICIANS must discover the weaknesses of llie 
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that alone is true aniiquify *, which embraces the antiquity 
of the worldj and not that which would refer us back to a 
period when the ioorld was young. But by whom is this 
true antiquity enjciyed ? Not by the andents who did Uve in 
the in£uicy, but by the modems who do hve in the maturity 
of things. Therefore, as regards the age of the world, we may 
lay a juster chum to the title of being the ancients^ even than 
our very forefathers themselves, for they inhabited the world 
when it was young, but we occupy it, now that it is <dd ; 
therefore, that precedent may not exert too despotic a rule 
over experience, and that the dead may liot too strictly go- 
vern the hving, may I be pardoned in taking a brief and 
cursory view of the claims of the ancients to our veneration, 
so far as they are built on the only proper foundation, — supe- 
riority of mind. But it is by no means my object to lessen 
our esteem for those great men who have lived before us^ 
and who have accomplished such wonders, considering the 
scantiness of their means ; my intention is merely to suggest 
that the veneration due to times that are past, is a blind ve- 
neration, the moment it is paid at the expence of times that 
are present ; for as these very ancients themselves were once 
the modems, so we modems must also become the ancients 
in our turn. What I would principally contend for, is, that 
the modems enjoy a much more extended and comprehensive 
view of science, than the ancients ; not because we have 
greater capacities, but simply because we enjoy far greater 
capabilities; for that which is perfect in science, is most 
commonly the elaborate result of successive improvements, 
and of various judgments exercised in the rejection of what 
was wrong, no less than in the adoption of what was right 
We, therefore, are profiting not only by the knowledge, but 
also by the ignorance, not only by the discoveries, but also 
by the errors of our forefathers ; for the march of science, 
like that of time, has been progressing in the darkness, no 
less than in the light. Now, the great chart of antiquity b 

^ Mundi enim senium pro antiquitate vere habendum est ; quod tern* 
poribus nostris tribui debet, non junion etati mundi, qualis apud an* 
tiquos fiiit 
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chronology ; and so sensible of^ its value was Scaiiger, that 
his celebrated invocation to the Olympiads, is as full of pas- 
sion and admiration, as the wannest address of a lover to his 
mistress, with this difference, that our literary Colossus sought 
for wrinkles rather than dimples, and his idol would have 
had more charms for him, if she had nutnbered more ages 
upon her head. But, it is admitted, that previously to the 
establishment of the Olympiads, there was niuch error and 
confusion in the hibtorical records of Greece and Rome, 
neither, if their dates had been accurately calculated did 
they possess the means which we enjoy, of multiplying the 
recordances of them, so as to put them beyond the reach 
either of accidental or intentional destruction ; and, hencci 
it happens that on the greatest work of antiquity, the pyra* 
inids, chronology has nothing to depose ; one thing is appa- 
rent, that the builders of them were not totally ignorant 
either of geometry, or of astronomy, since they are all built 
with their respective faces precisely opposite the four cardinal 
points. It is well known that a modern << nulli veterum 
virtutt secundm^ has detected an enormous error in ancient 
chronology, and has proved that the argonautic expedition, 
and the Trojan war, are nearer to the birth of Christ by 
six hundred years, than all former calculators had placed 
them ; for Hipparchus, who first discovered the preces^ 
sion of the equinoxes, fancied they retrograded one degree 
m one hundred years, whereas Sir Isaac Newton * has deter- 
mined that they go back one degree in seventy-two years. 

* We know that the fixed a tars, which were formerly in Aries, are 
how in Taurus ; and the point proposed by Sir Isaac Newton was, to 
ascertain from the Greek astronomy, what was the position of the 
colures with respect to the filed stars, in the time of Chiron ; and at 
Sir Isaac had proved that the fixed stars have a motion in longitude 
of one degree in seventy-two years, not in one hundred years, as 
Hipparchus had afiirmed, the problem was to calculate the distance be- 
tween those stars thifough which the colure now passes, and those 
through which it passed in the time of Chiron. And, as Chiron was 
one of the argonauts, this would give us the number of years that have 
elapsed since that famous expedition, and would consequently fix the 
true date of the Trqjan war ; and these two events form the cardinal 
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AMgioffMfhen, their knofwledge is still moie fimited, 
di^ wcse ignofant of the polanty of the magnet* althmigh 
thnr were aoqnaioted with its pcnrcrs of attnction ; manj of 
them fimcied the eardi was motionlpss and flat; that the 
pillars of Hcrcnks were its boundaries ; and that the sun 
set in the sesy was bdrved bj gnnrer persons than the poets ; 
and with a timidity p ropor ti onate to their ignorance, in all 
their Toyages they seldom dared to lose agfat of the coast, 
since a needle and a quadrant would hare beat as usdess a 
present to PaUnurus^ the hrimanan of iKneas, as to the 
chief of an Indian canoe. As hirtoriau^ it is almost si:q)er- 
flnons to say, that Aeir credibiliQr is much shaken, by that 
proneness to bdiere in piodig^ei^ anguriei^ omens, and the in- 
terposrtion of their gods ; which credulity the rery soberest 
of them hare by no means esoqped. As moralists, their want 
of confidence in a future stitte of existence was a source of 
the greatest error and confuson. They could not sincerely 
apjptowe of virtue^ as a princi|de of action always to be de* 
pended on, since without a future state, virtue is not always 
its own reward. Nor did the noblest of them, as Brutus 
and Cato, succeed in finding it to be so. Their t» mmXo^ and 
tfa^ T9 ir^MRw, their bonestum, and their deocmmi, were phan- 
toms that fed on the air of ofnnioD, and, like the camelecHi, 
dianged om often as their food ; yet, these visionary otgects, 
though undefined, were perpetually explained, and though 
ungrasped, were constantly pursued*. As warricvs, thdr 

points of ancient chronology, so £ai, at least, as the Greeks and the 
Romans are concerned. A something similar attempt to correct the 
andent chronology, has also been undertaken, by a retro-calculation of 
thetclipses. 

* Cameadps was a philosopher, whose eloquence Cicero dreaded so 
much, that he deprecated an attack from him, in the humblest manner, 
in the following words : ** Perturhatricem auiem hanim omnium rerum 
aeademiam hanc ab Arectila et Carneade recentem^ cxoremus ut nUa$ i 
nam ft invaserit in has qu4t satis sciie nobis instructcB et eomposHee v»« 
ittUmr rmtumeSf nimias edet ruinms, quam quidem ego placare cufrio^ sub 
fnavere mm audeo. Now, this Cameades whom Cicero so much dreaded, 
nainudned thai there was no so such thing as justice I and he supported 
kis theory by such sophisms as these : that the condition of men is such 
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ignorance of chemistry must render thdr campaigns very 
tame and uninteresting to .those who reflect that a single 
piece of ordnance would have secured to Pompey the battle 
of Pharsalia, and that a single frigate at Actium, would 
have given Anthony the empire of the world. In the use- 
ful arts^ their ignorance of the powers of steam, and of that 
jproperty of water by which it rises to its level, has rendered all 
their efforts proofs of their perseverance, rather than of their 
knowledge, and evidence of the powers of their hands rather 
than of their heads. The most stupendous remains of anti- 
quity, the aqueducts themselves, are rather monuments of a 
strength like that of Sampson, blind to contrive, but power- 
ful to execute, than of a skill sharpsighted to avoid difficul- 
ties, rather than to overcome them. But, with all these de- 
fects, we must admit that the ancients were a wonderful order 
of men, and a contemplation of all their actions will richly 
repay the philosopher. The ancients are fully rescued from 
all imputation of imbecility, for they were denied those 
ample means of an advancement in knowledge, to which we 
have access ; and it is highly probable that some future 
modem will have hereafter to make the very same apology 
for us. If I have cited some of their deficiencies, I have 
done it^ not to diminish tliat respect we owe to them, but to 

that if they have a mind to be just^ they must act imprudently ; and that 
if they ba^e a mind to act prudently, they must be uiyust; and that, 
it follows, there can be no such thing asjuitice, because a virtue inse- 
parable from a folly cannot be just. Lactantius is correct when he affirms 
that the heathens could not answer this sophism, and that Cicero dared 
not undertake it The error was this, the restricting of the v^alue of 
jusdce to temporal tilings ; for to those who disbelieve a future state, 
or even liave doubts about it , " honesty is not tUwaya the best policy ;" 
and it is reserved for Cfirhtiam, who take mto their consideration the 
whole exivtence of man, to argue clearly and consequentially on the ster- 
ling value of justice. It is well ][nown that Mr. Hume himself was 
never so much puz7.1ed as when peremptorily asked, by a lady at Bath, 
to declare, upon his honour as a gentleman, whether he would chuse 
his own confidential domestics from such as held his own principles^ or 
from those who conscientiously believed the eternal truths of Revelation. 
He frankly decided in favour of the latter ! 
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give somewhat more of solidity to that which we owe to our* 
selves. We willingly submit to the authority and attestation 
of tlie dead ; but when it would triumph over all the im-* 
provement and experience of the living, it is no longer sub- 
mission, but slavery. We would then rather be right with 
one single companion, truths than wrong, with all the cele- 
brous names of antiquity. We freely admit that the an- 
cients effected aU that could be accomplished by men who 
lived in the ififancy of time ; but the eagle of science herself 
could not soar until her wings were grown. In sculpture, and 
in poetry, two sciences where they had the means, our fore- 
fathers have fully equalled, perhaps exceeded their children. 
In sculpture, the image worship of their temples held out 
the highest encouragement to the artist ; and in the battle, 
no less than in the palaestra, statues were the principal re- 
wards of conquerors. We know that Pindar was refused the 
price he had set upon an ode in celebration of one who had 
been crowned at the Olympic games, because the victor had 
calculated that a much less sum would purchase a statue of 
brass. But, on the following day, he determined to em- 
ploy the poet rather than the S4»ulptor, under the conviction 
that an ode of Pindar would outlive a statue of far more 
indestructible materials than marble or brass. We might 
also add, that the games of Greece enabled the sculptor to 
study the human form, not only naked, but in all its various 
attitudes of muscular exertion ; and while the genial climate of 
Greece supplied the sculptor with the finest models, the soil 
furnished him with the best materials. If the ancients are 
more than our rivals in poetry, it may be observed, that 
their mythology was eminently calculated for poetical ma- 
chinery, and also that the scenery of nature, that laboratory 
of the poet, neither wants nor waits for its full improvement, 
from the progressive hand of time. We must also remem- 
ber, that the great merit of this art is originality, and it^ 
peculiar province invention. The ancients, therefore, being 
in the order of precedence the j^ri^ discoverers of the poetical 
mine, took care to help themselves to the largest diamonds. 
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CCCCXCI. 
SUCCESS too often sanctions the worst and the 
wildest schemes of human ambition. That such a man as 
Cromwell should have been enabled, under any circum- 
stances, to seize the reigns of a mighty empire, is matter of 
surprise to some, of indignation to all. Could we call him up 
from the dead, he is the very last man that could rationally 
explain his own success, which no doubt at the time excited 
as much astonishment in himself as in beholders ; but he 
owed as much to the folly, timidity, and fanaticism of others, 
as to his own sagacity, courage, and craftiness. In fact, the 
times made him, not he the times. If a civil war raged at 
this moment, and the sacred names of king and parliament 
were again arrayed against each other in the field, such a 
man as Cromwell, at present, would never arrive at any sta* 
tion tiigher than an adjutant of dragoons. He might preach 
and pray, and write and fight, and bluster and harangue, 
but not one step higher would he get. If every thing in his 
character had not been artificial, except his courage^ he had 
been nobody ; and if he had not carried his hypocrisy so far 
as at times to deceive himself, he had been ruined. Wh^n 
he cleared the house of commons, and exclaimed, ^* you t^ 
an adulterer, you are an extortioner, you are a glutton, and 
you are no longer a parliament ;^ suppose a single member 
bad rejoined, and you are a hypocrite, and by this illegal 
act have forfeited your commission, and are no longer an 
officer ; soldiers, at your peril proceed f Such a speech might 
have turned the whole tide of aifairs, and have sent back 
Oliver to the Tower, instead of to Whitehall, never agun to 
quit it, except to lay his head upon the block. 



CCCCXCII. 

IT was observed of the Jesuits, that they constantly 
inculcated a thorough contempt of worldly things in thehr 
doctrines, but eagerly grasped at them in their lives. Tbey 
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were ^ wise in their generation/' f!» they cried down worldty 
things, because thejr wanted to obtain them, and cried up 
wfintuMl things, because they wanted to J&Bpoee of them. 



CCCCXCIII. 
HUMAN fcHresgfat often leaves its jmrndest posses- 
sor only a choice of evils. 



CCCCXCIV. 

<< THE fowler,"* saith Solomon, << spreadeth not hu 
net in the eight of the bird ;^ and if rulers open the eyes 
of a nation, they must expect that they will see. A goYem- 
ment that is corrupt, can no more consist with a population 
that is enlightened, than the night can continue when the 
sun is up. But the most laudable efforts are now making 
by those that are in power, for the intellectual improvement 
of the labouring classes of society. It would be invidious 
to affirm, with some, that our rulers have done so much, only 
because they were afraid that otliere would do more, if they 
themselves did nothing. There are good grounds to believe 
that they have been influenced by Ugher motives ; but, at 
all events, every public measure for the intellectual improve- 
ment of the governed^ is the surest pledge and guarantee 
tor the integrity of those who govern, beoEuise all that are 
in power are well aware that a corresponding purity in those 
who rule, must ever keep a proportionate pace with the pro- 
gression of knowledge in those who obey. Some would main- 
tain that the rays of truth, like thosec^ the sun, if too abun- 
dant, dazzle the multitude, rather than enlighten them ; but 
this analogy is false, for truth has no such effect, although 
the ignus fatuus of error may ; and although truth is 
brighter than the sun, yet the nund is stronger than the 
body, and the intellectual eye can look at the essence of 
moral truth, with far less uneasiness than the corporeal eye 
at the concentration of materiaL 
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CCCCXCV. 
SOME demagogues, like Catiline, can raise a stordi, 
who cannot, like Cromwell, rule it ; thus, the Gracchi wishing 
to make the Agrarian law the ladder of their ascent, found 
it the instrument of their fall ; ^*fracta campage rmhomti!* 



CCCCXCVI. 

DREAMS ought to produce no conviction whatever* 
bn philosophical minds. If we consider how many dreams 
are dreamt every night, and how many events occur every 
day, -we shall no longer wonder at thos6 accidental coinci- 
dences which ignorance mistakes for verifications. There 
are also numberless instances on record, where dreams hav6 
brought about their own fulfilment^ owing to the weaknesst 
and credulity of mankind. The mother of Abbott, who fil« 
led the Archi-episcopal throne of Canterbury, in the reign 
of James the First, had a dream, that if she could eat a 
pike, the child with which she was then pregnant, would be 
a son, and rise to great preferment. Not long after this, in 
taking a pml of water out of the river Wey, which ran near 
her house, she accidentally caught a pike, and thus had an 
opportunity of fulfilling the first part of her dream. This 
story being much noised about, and coming to the ears of 
some persons of distinction, they became sponsors to the 
child, and hid future patrOHs. But I suspect, after all, that 
this marvellous pike swallowed by the mother, was not so in- 
strumental to the archbishop^s preferment as the story of 
Earl Growrie'^s conspiracy against the life of the king, swal- 
lowed by the son. It would seem that there are occasions 
where even churchmen may carry the doctrine of divine 
right so far as to displease eVen kings, for thus writeth Kii^ 
James, with his own hand, to Doctor Abbott, then a. deffii, 
<^ you have dipped too deep into what all kings reserve 
among the arcana imperii ; and whatever aversion you may 
profess against God^s bemg the author of sin^ you have 
stumbled even on the threshold of that opinion, in saying, 
upon the matter, that even tyranny is God^s authority, and 

P 
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ought to be remembered as such. But, if the King of Spain 
should return to claim his old pontifical right to ray king. 
dom^ you leave me to seek for others to fight for it, for you 
tell us, upon the matter, before hand, that his authority u 
God's*authority, if he prevwl.'*' A man who could go such 
lengths, was not likely to continue long in a deanery, under 
the reign of James, nor need we call in the assistance of a 
dream to account for his promotion. 



CCCCXCVII. 

AT the restoration of Charles the Second, the tide of 
opinion set so strong in fkvour of loyalty, that the principtd 
annalist of that day pauses to express his wonder where nit 
the men came from, who had done all the mischief; but this- 
was the surprise of ignorance ; for it is in politics as in re^ 
ll^on, that none run into such extremes as renegadoes, or so 
ridiculously overact their parts. The passions, on these oc-* 
oanons, take their full swing, and react like tlie pendulum,^ 
whose oscillations on one side, will always be regultfted by 
the height of the arc it has subtended OBt the other. 



ccccxcviir. 

HT^ tHat fr<»n small beginnings han deservedly raised 
hioiaelf to the Inghest stad«ns^ may not always find that full- 
satisfaction in the possession of his object,, that he anticipated 
iti the pursuit of it. But altliough the individual may be 
disappointed, the conununity are benefited, first, by his ex- 
^ions,, and,, secondly, by his example ; for, it has been well 
observed, that the public are served, not by what the lord 
mayor feels^ who rides in his coach, but by what the appren- 
tice boy feek who looks at him. 



CCCCXCIX. 

AS in public life, that minister that makes war with 
par^ony, must make peace with prod^ality, so in private 



life, those hostile but feeble itieasulres which only senre to ir* 
titate our enemies, not to intimidate them^ are by all means 
to be avoided ; for he that has recourse to thein, only hii>^ 
poses upon himself the ultimate necessity of purcharing a 
reconciliation often expensive, always humiliating^ 



D. 
A NOBLE incotbe nobly expended, is ho common 
right ; it is far more easy to acquire a fortune like a knave^ 
than to elpend it, like a gentleman. If we exhaust our in- 
come in schemes of ambition, we shall purchase disappoint- 
tnent; if in law, vexation ; if in luxury, disease. What we 
lend we shall most probably lose ; what we spend rationally, 
we shall enjoy ; what we distribute to the deserving, we shall 
both enjoy and retain*^ 

Cl. 

THE inexhaustible resources of Great Britain, were 
i^ays an inexplicable mystery to Napoleon,* and he was 
taught their reality only by their effects ; there was a period 
when, to the defence of the noblest cause, England brought 
the highest v^louf^ while all that were oppressed^ drew ai 
$ight on her treasure, and On her bl6od. It would have beett 
glorious if she had evinced a m^k^nanimity that calculated 
Hot on retam ; if she had continued to sow benefits, although 
she might reap ingratitude. Alas ! she found it more easy 
to conquet others than herself. But her safety requires not 
the compromise of her honour ; for although her prosperity 
will draw envy f, her powei^ may despise it ; she is beset 

* If there be any truth in the old epitaph, 

** What wo lent we lost ; 
** What we ^pent^ we have ; 
" What we gave^ we had.' 
f £hyy^ as \t getierafly the cdse, is both puirblind and impolitic; it 
Is for the geheraf ^d the true interests of the world, ti^ Great Britain 
should hold th^ ste^tre of the seas ; ibr if she ceiatsed to wield it, it 
roust of necessity devolve to France; and, <m the fiM consequences of 
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With Afficuldesy but it is her own fault if they become dan- 
gen ; and^ although she may suffer somewhat if compared 
with her former sdf, she is stiU gigantic if compared with 
others. She may command peace, ance she has not rdin- 
quished the sinews of war ; a paradox to all other nations, 
she will say to America, territory is not power ; t^ India, 
^pulation is not force ; ,and, to Spain, money is not wealths 



Dn. 

TO judge by the event, is an error all abuse, and 
idl commit ; for, in every instance, courage, if crowned with 
success, is heroism ; if clouded by defeat, temerity. When 
Nelson fought his battle in the Sound, it was the result 
dime that decided whether he was to kiss a hand at a courts 
or a rod at a court-martial. 



Din. 

FRINGES rule the people ; and their own passioi^s 
rule princes ; but Providence can overrule the whole, and 
dcaw the instruiaents of his inscrutable purposes from the 
vices^ no less than frbm the virtues of kings. Thus, the Re- 
formation, which was planted by the lust of Henry the 
Eighth of England, was preserved by the ambition of Philip 
Ae Second of Spain. Que^i Mary would have sacrificed 
Elizabeth to the fuH establidiing of the Catholic faith, if 
she had not been prevented by Philip the Second, her hus- 
band, who foresaw, in the death of Elizabeth, the succession 
of Mary Stewart, who was then married to Frauds the Se- 
cond; and, in that succession, he anticipated the certmn 
union of Great Britain and France ; an event that would 
have dispersed to the winds his own ambitious dream of uni- 

such a calamity, to the best interests of the dvilized world, there can be 
no neoesMty to enlarge ; not that France would make a worse use of such 
power than some other nations, but because such an accumulation of it 
oogfat not to be vested inany, that are akeady so powerful by land. 
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versal monarchy. The consequence was, the life of £lU»beth 
was preserved, and the Protestant cause prevailed. 



DIV. 

THE great estate of a dull book maker is Inographj^ 
but we should read the lives of great men, if written by them* 
selves, for two reasons; to find out what others really were> 
and what they themselves would appear to be. 



DV. 

TO quell the pride, even of the greatest, we should 
reflect how much we owe to others, and how little to our- 
selves. Philip having made himself master of Potidoea, re- 
ceived three messengers in one day ; the first brought liim 
an account of a great victory, gained over the Illyrians, by 
his general Parmenio ; the second told him, that he was 
proclaimed victor at the Olympic games ; and the third in- 
formed him of the birth of Alexander. But there was no- 
thing in all these events that ought to have fed the vanity, 
or that would have justified the pride of Philip, since, as an 
elegant writer * remarks, *' for the first he was indebted to 
his general ; for the second, to his horse ; and his wife is 
shrewdly suspected of having helped him to the thirds 



DVI. 
SHOULD the world applaud, we must thankfully 
ceive it as a boon ; for, if the most deserving of us appear 
to expect it as a debt, it will never be paid. The world, it 
has been said, does as much justice to our merits as to our 
defects, and I believe it; but, after all> none of us are so 
much praised or censured as we think ; and most men would 
be thoroughly cured of their self-importance, if they would 
only rehearse their own funeral^ and walk abroad incognito 

* See Lee's Pind£ur. 
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|he very day after that on vbidi Ihey were s^ppimi ti« baya 
\}een buried. 



DVH. 

FOR one man whp sincerely pities our misfprtuR06> 
there are a tbousand who ^cerely hate our success 



DVIII. 
SUBTRACT from many modem poets, all that msf 
)>e found in Shakespeare, and trash will remain. 



mfmi^>mmr^^> 



DIX. 

He that likes a hot dinner, a warm welcome, mw 
ideas, and old wine, will not often dine with the great 



DX. 
THOSE who bequeath unto themselves a pompous 
funeral, are at just so much expence to inform the world of 
something that had mudi better have been concealed ; namji^ 
ly, that their vanity has survived themselves. 



DXL 

IN reading the life of any great man, you will al* 
ways„ in the course of his history, chance upon some obscure 
individual, who, on sovae particular occai^on, was greater 
than him whose life you are reading. 



DXII. 

IN cases of doubtful morality, it is usual to say, la 
there any harm in doing this ? This question may sometimiea 
be best answered by asking ourselves another ; is there any 
barm in Ijetting it alone ? 
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DXIII. 

HE that has never known adversity, is but half aio* 
quunted unth others, or with himself. Constant suecesft 
shews us but one »de of the world. For^ as it surrounds us 
with friends, who will tell us only our merits, so it silences 
those enemies from whom alone we can l^arn our defects. 



DXIV. 
WHEN men of sense approve, the million are sure 
to follow ; to be pleased, is to pay a compliment to their own 
taste. 



DXV. 

THE death of Judas is as strong a confirmation of 
Christianity as the lift of Paul. 



DXVI. 
WOMEN generally consider consequences in lov^, 
seldom in resentment. 



DXVII. 

MOST of our misfortunes are more supportable than 
the comments of our iriends upon them. 



DXVIIT. 
WE should embrace Christianity, even on prudentid 
motives; for a just and benevolent rGod wiH not punish an 
intellectual being for believing what there is so much reason 
to believe ; therefore we run no risk by receiving Christiani* 
ty, if it be false, but a dreadful one, by rejecting it, if it he 
true. 



DXIX. 

THE great de;signs that h.^\c l;een digested auj 
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matured, and the great literary works tliat have been begun 
Mid finished in prisons, fully prove that tyrants hav^ not yet 
discovered any chains that can fetter the mind. 



DXX. 
HE that knows himself, knows others ; and he diat 
b Ignorant of himself, could not write a very profound lep- 
ture on othej men^s heads. 



DXXI. 
WE ought not to be over anxious to encourage inno- 
vation, in cases of doubtful improvement, for an old system 
must ever have two advantages over a new one ; it is est^ 
Jdished, and it is understood. 



DXXII. 
POWER will intoxicate the best hearts, as wine tb^ 
etrongest heads. No man is wise enough, nor good enough 
to be trusted with unlimited power ; for, whatever qualifi- 
cations he may have evinced to entitle him to 'the possession 
of so dangerous a privilege, yet, when possessed, others can 
no longer answer for him, because he can no longer answer 
for himself. 



DXXIII. 
THERE are two things which ought to teach us tp 
think but meanly of human glory ; the very best have ha(J 
their calumniators, the very vv^orst their panegyrists. 



DXXIV 

NO metaphysician ever felt the deficiency of lau^ 
guage so much as the grateful. 



lovs 
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DXXV. 
MOST^ men Ib^now what they hate, few what they 



DXXVL 

ALL great dties abound with little men, whose ob- 
ject it is to be the stars of the dinner table, and grand pur- 
veyors of all the stray jokes of the town ; so long as these 
turnspits confine themselves to fetch and carry for their maS" 
tersy they succeed tolerably well ; but the moment they set 
up for originality, and commence manufacturers instead of 
retailers, they are ruined. Like the hind wheel of the car- 
riage, which is in constant pursuit of the fore one, without 
ever overtaking it, so these become the doubles of a Selwyn 
or a Sheridan, but without ever coming up to them. They 
are constantly near wit, without being witty, as his valet is 
^ways near a great man, without being great. 



0^ 



DXXVII. 
FAME is an undertaker that pays buf;little atten- 
tion to the living, but bedizens the dead, furnishes out their 
funerals, and follows them to the grave. 



DXXVIIL 

THE British constitution, cu it is to be found in 
" Magna Charta^ and the " BiU of Rights^ has so mudi 
that is good, and worthy of preservation, that a lover of 
true liberty would rather live under it, than under any 
other mode of government, ancient or modern, barbar- 
ous or refined. Its destruction, at the present momoit, 
would be the most melancholy thing tiiat could hap- 
pen both to Englishmen, and to the world. Such an 
event would retrograde the march of improvement many 
jP^ituries of years ; and he that could coolly set about to 
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effect it, must unite the frenzy of the maniac, with the ma- 
lignity of the demon* The Bnancial difficulties which this 
mighty empire has at present to contend with, as they arise 
from the most honourable causes, throw a greater lustre 
upon her, in the eyes of surrounding nations, than the most 
brilliant prosperity could possibly do, if obtained by the 
slightest dereliction of public principle and faith. Thereat 
embarrassments of the nation ought not, and must not en- 
danger the constitution. The sincere lovers of the consti- 
tution tremble not at these tbings,*but they do tremble, when 
they see the possiUlity of a violation of the laws with impu- 
nity, whether that violation be attempted by the highest, or 
by the lowest. For, if we trace the history of most rcvolu^ 
tions, we shall find that tlie first inroads upon the laws have 
been made by the governors, as often as by the governed. 
The after excesses committed by the people, have usuf 
ally been the result of that common principle of our na- 
ture, which incites us to follow the example of our ,bet^ 
ters, however ridiculous the consequences may be on som(^ 
occasions, or deplorable on others. The laws are a re- 
6tr^nt submitted to by both parties, the ruler and the sub- 
ject, for the gen^:iil good. Each aggression from the ruler 
produces fresh retaliation from the subject, until the fences 
on both sides, being completely broken down and destroyed, 
the two parties meet in the adverse shock of mutual hosti- 
lity, and force becomes, for a season, the sole legislator of 
the land. In this country, the king has been jus5y termed 
the speaking laze ; the Icavy Ike silent hing. We have a mo^ 
narch not at all inclined to strain his prerogative, which for- 
bearance ought to render the people equally cautious <^ 
stretching their privilege ; let them beware of those dema- 
gjDgueSr who tell th^n that they feel iot them, but who wovM 
be the last to Jiel with them, when the consequences of their 
own doctrine shall arrive. The truth is, that no atrocity 
nw aggressiom of the people, will ever vitally affect the solid 
sofi^y of (mr commonwealth, until our rulers are iatii- 
laidated to compvcnnise that aecurity, by resorting to U^ 
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legal modes of defending the laws, or unconstitutional mea- 
sures to preserve the constitution ; knowing this, that the 
moment any government usurps a power superior to the 
laws, it then usurps a power, which, like the convulsive 
strength of the madman, springs from disease^ and will in- 
fallibly terminate in weakness. 



DXXIX. 

THE sdence of legislation, is like that of medicine ; 
in one respect, that it is far more easy to point out what will 
do harm, than what will do good. " Ne quid nimis^ there- 
fore, is perhaps quite as safe a maxim for a Solon, as 
for an Hippocrates, because it unfortunately happens that 
a good law cannot operate so strongly for the amend- 
ment, as a bad law for the depravation of the people; 
for it is necessary, from tlie very nature of things, that 
laws should be prcdiibitory, rather than remunerative^ 
and act upon our fears, rather than upon our hopes. Pains 
and penalties are far more cheap and feasible modes of 
influencing the community, than rewards and encourage- 
ments ; therefore, if a law should strongly recommend habits 
of justice, industry, and sobriety, such a law would be feebly 
obeyed^ because it has little to ofier, but very much to op- 
pose; it has to o|^se all the vicious propensities of our 
nature; but, if through oversight or indiscretion, a law 
should happen to connive at, or to tempt the subject to 
habits of fraud, idleness, or inebriety, such a law, in as 
much as it falls in with all the vicious propensities of our 
nature, would meet with ^pracHcaJ attention, even beyond 
its own enactments, and produce warJcs^ qf supererrogation, 
on the side of delinquency ; for the road to virtue is a rug- 
ged ascent, to vice a smooth declivity, ^^Jacilis descensus 
avemi^ To strengthen the above positions, all the bemngs 
of the Poor Laws upon society might be fairly adduced ; 
most of their enactments operate as a bounty upon idleness, 
and as a draw-bac*k upon exertion; they take from inde- 
pendence its proper pride, from mendicity, its salutary 



riiame; diqrdqviTefiiRsgfatof hsfwiewiidy aiidiiii{xo^ 
▼idenoe cf its just rpqyiprihilhy. They act as a ooostant 
and indUcrimmaimg ini^tatioD to the marriage feast, aowd- 
ing it with giiest% vithout putting a nn^ dish upon the 
tables we mig^t even affirm that these laws nom mdicaU a 
quite contrary tendency, and are b^;inning to remove the 
dishe^ although they still continue to invite the guests ; for 
there are numerous iostances where the paralyzing pressure 
of the pocH* rates has already begun to produce its own neces- 
scary and final oonsummation.i&rfioii-ciiAf XHi^ibn of the soil '/ 

'* Be§ore a committee of the bouse of commons, some fesrful eri- 
dence was Istelj adduced, which went to prore the alarming &ct that, 
in some cases, particularly in tibe ndgfabottrfaood of huge manufiicturiiiiS' 
towns, estates had not been cuhiratedy as being utterlj unequal to meet 
tibe double dt-mand of rates, and of rent Our late pc^tical Hercmles, 
"Mr. Pitt, fAt the neoesiritj, but shrunk from the difficulty of deansing 
tibe Aw§eam stable of the poor laws. The most jeflfectual mode of asust- 
hag tibe poor, must be the derising of some source of employment, tha^ 
shaD cnaMe them to mssist ^aiuehes. But, it unfivrtunatdy happens 
that unless this employment be profitable to those who find the capitid, 
it win not lomg be^ senriceable to those who find tibe industry ; and how 
to dense adequate employment for the labourer^ that shall at the same 
time repay the capitalist, is the grand arcanum we want to get hold oi, 
" hie labor, hoe opuM est*" Our mezhaustible treasures of coal, wad of 
iron, hare made the steam power so araHable, and so accessible, that 
there seems to be no assignable limit to the improrement of our ma- 
chinery. But, to permit our own machinery to be exported, is about m 
wise as to hammer swords upon our own anvils, to be employed against 
oursdves ; *' in nostras fokrieata ut m^hina mwro$.** It is impossUe 
to deprive Englishmen of their epuit of enterprise, and of invention, nor 
of the power of their ingenui^, and their habits of industry; but our 
machinery is the embodied remik of aQ these things put together, and, 
in this point, the exportation of our machinery, is todeprive us of much 
of the benefit of those high qual ific a t ions stated above ; thus it is that 
the powers of our own heads, may ultimately paralyze the labours of 
our oum hands. The gigantic and formidable dilemma of the present 
day is this : three orders of men are vitally necessary to the existence of 
the state, for our national independence is triune, resting upon the wel- 
iue of the agriculturist, the manu&cturer, and the merchant. But the 
misfortune is, that the agriculturist wants one state of things opposite 
to, and destructive of the intereste of the other two , for the agricultu- 
rist must have high prices, or he can no longer meet.Uk; heavy demand; 
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The eode of the poor laws, has at length grown up into a 
tree, which, like the fabulous Upas, overshadows and 
pmsons the land; unwholesome expedients were the bud, 
dilemmas and depravities Tiave been the blossom, and dan- 
ger and despair are the bitter fruit ; •* radice ad tariara ei 
iendit^ 



DXXX. 

IT is best, if possible, to deceive no one ; for he 
that, like Mahomet or Cromwell, begins by deceiving others, 
will end, like these, by deceiving himself; but should it be 
absolutely^ necessary to deceive our enemies, there may be 
times when this cannot be effectually accomplished without 
deceiving, at the same time, our friends ; for that which is 
known to our friends, will not be long concealed from our 
enemies. Lord Peterborough persuaded Sir Robert Wal- 
pole that Swift had seen the folly of his old political prin- 
ciples, and had come over to those of the administration ; 
that he found himself buried alive in Ireland, and wished to 
pass the remainder of his days with English preferment, and 
on English ground. After frequent importunities from his 
Lordship, Sir Robert consented to see Swift ; he came over 

upon the land ; but the merchant and the 'nmnufacturer are e quallj 
anxiouf for low prices at home, to enable them to compete with the 
foreigner abroad. Now, inasmuch an it is chiefly from our Csuperiority 
In machineiy, that we are still able to command a preference of our 
articles in foreign markets, notwithstanding the state of high prices at 
home, it follows, that the means by which that superiority is pre- 
served, bhould be most jealously guarded, and, like a productive patent, 
kept as far as possible, exclusively to ourselves. So unbounded is the 
power of machinery, that I have been informed that raw cotton is 
brought by a long and expensive voyage to England, wrought into yam, 
and carried out to India, to supply the poor Hindoo with the staple 
commodity for his muslins of the finest fabric ; and this yam, after 
having performed two voyages, we can supply him with at a cheaper 
rate than the Hindoo himself can spin it, although he is contented with 
a diet of rice and water, and a remuneration of about one penny per 
day. And I have heard a lace manufacturer in the we^t of England 
affirm, that one pound of raw cotton has been spun by machinery hiio 
yam so fine, that Jt would reach from London to Edinburgh. 
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ham Iidand, and was bought bj Lord Peterborough to 
dine with Sir Robert at Chdaea. His manner was very cap- 
tivating, full of respect to Sir Bobert, and completely impos- 
ing on Lord Peterborough ; but we diall see, in the sequd, 
that Swift had ruined himself, by not attending to the maxim 
that it is necessary, at times, to decrire our firiends, as well 
as our enemies. Some time after dinner. Sir Robert retired 
to his closet, and sent for Lord Peterborough, who entered 
full of joy at Swift^i demeanour ; but all this was soon done 
away ; *^ You see, my, Lord,^ said Sir Robert, ^' how high- 
ly I stand in Swift^s favour ;* ** Yes,** replied Lord Peter- 
borough, ^^ and I am confident he means all that he says ;'^ 
Sir Robert proceeded, ** In my situation, assailed as 1 am 
by false friends, and real enemies, I hold it my duty, and 
for the king^s benefit, to watch correspondence ; this lettet I 
caused to be stopped at the post office — read it^ It was a 
letter from Swift to Doctor Arbuthnot, saying, that Sir 
Robert had consented to see him at last ; that he knew no 
flattery was too gross for Sir Robert, and that he should re- 
ceive plenty, and added, that he hoped very soon to have the 
old fox in his dutches. Lord Peterborough was in astonish- 
.ment ; Sir Robert never saw Siinft again. He speedily re- 
turned to Ireland, became a oomplefe misanthrope*, and 
died without a fiiend 



IN the superstitious ritual of the church of Rome^ 
the pope has not the poor merit of ilkventing that mummery 

* He did oot opto his lips, except on one occasion, for seven years. 
tt would seem, that he had a melancholy foreboding of his fiite, for on 
feeing an old oak, the head of which was withered, he feelingly exclaim- 
ed, 'M shall be like that tree, I shidl die at top." The l(4k>wing lines 
f n Hypocrisy allude to this circumstance : 

*' Then ask not length oi days, that gifUess gift. 
More pleased like Wolfe to die, than live like Swift ; 
He, with prophetic plaint^ his doom divin'd ; 
The Mjf made the living tomb of mind, 
Ruddor and compass gone, of thought and speech. 
He ky, a mighty wreck on Wisdom's beach f ' 
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by which he reigni* The Roman church profcmi to hare 
a Christian object of adorationi but die wordups him with 
Pagan forms *. She retains the aodent cottom o£ building 
ttmples, with a position to the east And what are her sta- 
tueS) her incense, her pictures, her image worship^ her holy 
water, her procesuons, her prodigies, and her l^erdemain^ 
but religious customs which have survived the policy of im. 
penal Rome, but which caused that metropolis, when she 
became pontifical, to receive Popery as an oA/y not to submit 
to it as a sovemgn. 

DXXXIL 
MATRIMONY is an engagement which must last 
the life of one of the parties, and there is no retracting^ 
<^ vestigia nuUa retrorsum f^ therefore, to avoid all the hot* 
txnr of a repentance that comes too late, men should tho- 
roughly know the real causes that induce them to take so 
important a step, before they venture upon it; do they 
stand in need of a wife, an heiress, or a nurse ; is it their 
pas»ons, their wants, or their infirmities, that solicit them to 
tired ? Are they candidates for that happy state, ** propter 
opuSf opesy or opem f^ according to the epigram. These are 
questions much more proper to be proposed before men go to 
the altar, than after it ; they are points which, well ascer^ 

* I shall quote the following remarks from the learned attthor of the 
Dissertation on the Ofympijp Games : " Thus were the two most powers 
fij^ and martial states {^Greece subjected ui their turn, to the authcnritg? 
g( a petty and unwarlike people ; this possibly we should have some 
difficulty to believe^ were there not many modem examples of mightier^ 
if not wiser nations^ than either of the two above mentioned, having been 
awed into a bubmfesion to a power ctill more s^gpnificant than that of 
JElis, by the same edgeless arms, the same dtntum fulnun. Whether 
the thunders of tht Vatican were fotgedi in imitation of those of the 
Olympian Jupiter, I will not determinei though I must take notice that 
many of the customs and ordinances of the Roman church allude most 
evidently to many practised in the Olympic stadium, as extreme unction, 
the palm, the crown of martyrs, and others, as may he eeen mt large in. 
Fahers Agonieticen." 
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tained, would prevent many disappointments^ often depkfw 
able, often ridiculous, always remediless. We should not 
then see young spendthrifts alljring themselves to females 
who are not so, only because they have had nothing to ex- 
pend ; nor old debauchees taking a bloonung beauty to their 
bosom, when an additional flannel waistcoat would have been 
a bedfellow much more salutary and appropriate. 



DXXXIII. 
VILLAINY that is vi^lant, will be an overmatch 
fi^r virtue, if she slumber on her post ; and hence it is that 
a bad cause has often triumphed over a good one ; for the 
partizans of the former, knowing that their cause will do no* 
thing for them, have done every thing for their cause; 
whereas, the friends of the latter are too apt to expect every 
thing from their cause, and to do nothing for themselves. 



DXXXIV. 

WAR is a game in which princes seldom win, the 
people never. To be defended is almost as great an evil as 
to be attacked ; and the peasant has often found the shield 
of a protector an instrument not less oppressive than the 
sword of an invader. Wars of opinicHi, as they have been the 
most destructive, are also the most disgraceful of conflicts; 
being appeals from right to might, and &om argument to ar- 
tillery ; the fomentors of them have considered the raw ma^ 
ierial man, to have been forined for no worthier purposes 
than to fill up gazettes at home, with their names, and 
ditches abroad with their bodies. But let us hope that true 
philosophy, the joint ofispring of a religion that is pure, and 
of a reason that is enlightened, will gradually prepare a bet- 
ter order of things, when mankind will no longer be insulted 
by seeing bad pens mended by good swords, and weak heads 
exalted by strong hands. 
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DXXXV. 
POWERFUL friends, and first-rate connections, do 
often assist a man^s rise, and txmtribuCe to his promotion | 
but there are many instances wherein all these things have 
acted as impediments against him, '^ tpsa Hbi obHai magnU 
iudo i^ for our very greatness may prevent its own aggran* 
diiement, and may be kept down by its own weight, ** mok 
ruii iua.^ It is well known that die conclave of cardinals 
were extremely jealous of permitting a Jesuit to fill the apos* 
folic chair, because that body 'Was ahready too powerful and 
overbearing ; and dignu$ sed Jesuiia * est, was a common 
maxim of the Vatican ; the fact is, that men like to retain 
some little power and influence even over those whom they 
aggrandize and advance ; and hence it happens that great 
talents, supported by great connections, are not unfrequently 
passed, over, for those that are less powerful, but more 
pradicahle, and less exalted, but more manageable and sub- 
servient 



DXXXVL 
ON reflecting on all the frauds and deceptions that 
have succeeded in duping mankind, it is really astonishing 
upon how very smaU a foundation an immense superstrue* 
ture may be raised. The solution of this may, perhaps, be 
found in that axiom of the atomists : That there must ever 
be a much greater distance between nothing, and that which 
ii least, than between that which is least, and the greatest 



DXXXVII. 
MATCHES wherein one party ir all passion, and 
the other all indifierence, will assimilate about as well as ice 
and fire. It is possible that the fire will dissolve the ice^ but 
it is most probable that will be extinguished in the attempt 

* The talent for intrigue^ which distinguiihed that societj, became 
at kngth lo brUHant, as to consume itselfl Of this most extraordinaiy 
offipring of Loyola, many will be inclined to repeat, ^ urii §Mm Jkfgon 
iuo;" but few wDI be ready to add, ^ isiimtut omMhir idem,** 

Q 



DXXXYIIL 
IT is only when the lidi are aek, dial they fuDj 
i impotence of wealth. 



DXXXIX. 

THE keenest abuse of our enemies, will not hurt us 
fo much in the estimation of the discerning, as the injudicious 
praise of our friends. 

DXL. 
THIS world cannot exjdain its own Afficukies, wkh- 
mit the assistance of another. 



DXLI. 

IN the constitution both of our mind and of our 
body, every thing must go on right, and harmonize well to- 
gether to make us happy ; but should orte thing go wrong, 
that is quite enough to make us miserable ; and, although the 
joys of this world are vain and short, yet its sorrows are real 
and lasting ; for I will show you a ton of perfect pain, with 
greater ease than one ounce of perfect pleasure ; and he 
knows little of himself, or of the world, who does not think 
it sufficient happiness to be free from sorrow ; therefore, ^vc 
a wise man health, and he will give himself every o^er 
thing. I say, give him health, for it often happens that 
the most ignorant empiric can do us the greatest harm, al- 
though the most skilful physician knows not how to do us 
the slightest good. 

DXLII. 

THE advocate for torture would wish to see the 
strongest hand joined to the basest heart, and the weakest 
head. Engendered in intellectual, and carried on in artifi^ 
cial darkness, torture is a trial, not of guilt, but of nerve, 
not of innocence, but of endurance ; it perverts the whole 
order of things, for it compels the weak to affirm that which 



i« false, and detennines the strong to deny that which ia 
true ; it converts the criminal into the evidence, the judge 
into the executioner, and makes a direr punishment than 
-wouldjbllow guilt, precede it. When under the cloke of re^ 
ligion, and the garb of an ecclenastic, torture is made an in- 
strument of accomplishing the foulest schemes, of worldly 
ambition, it then becomes an atrocity that can be described 
or ima^ned, only where it has been seen and felt. It is con-> 
solatory to the best sympathies of our nature, that the hydra 
head of this monster has been broken, and a triumph ovei^ 
her as bright as it is bloodless obtained, in that very country 
whose aggravated wrongs had well nigh made vengeance a 
virtue, and clemency a crime. 



DXLIII. 
A SEMI-CIVILIZED state of society, equally r^ 
Inoved from the extremes of barbarity, and of refinement, 
seems to be that particular meridian under which all the re- 
ciprocities and gratuities of hospitality, do most readily 
flourish and abound. For it so happens, that the ease, the 
luxury, and the abundance of the higheat state of civiliza- 
l&6n, are as productive of selfiahnessy as the di£Bculties, the 
privations, and the sterilities of the lowest In a community 
just emerging from the natural state to the artificial, and 
from the rude to the civilized^ the wants and the stru^les 
of the individual, will compel the most liberal propensities 
of our nature to begin at home, and too often to end where 
they began ; and the history of our own country will justify 
these conclu»ons ; for as civilization proceeded, and property 
became legalized, and extended, the civil and ecclesiastical 
impropriators of the soil, set an example of an hospitality^ 
coarse indeed, and indiscriroinating, but of unrivalled mag- 
nificence, from the extent of its scale, if not from the ele- 
gance of its arrangements. The possessor had no other mode 
of spending his vast revenues. The dissipations, the amuse- 
ments, and the facilities of intercourse to be met with in 
hrge towns and cities, were unknown. He that wanted 
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•odety, £]id who that can have it, wants it not, cfaeorfiilly 
opened his cdlars, his stables, and his halls ; the retinue be- 
came as necessary to the lord, as the lord to the retinue ; 
and die parade and splendour of the chabe, were equalled 
only by the prodigality and the profusion of the hanqueL 
But as the arts and sdeuces advanced, and commerce and 
manuftctures improved, a new state of things arose. The 
refinements of luxury enabled tlie individual to expend the 
whole of his income, however vast, upon himself \ and hos- 
pitaH^ immediately yielded to parsimony, and magnificence 
to meanness. The Croesus of dvilizatioD, can now wear a 
whole forest in his pocket, in the shape of a watch, and can 
carry the produce of a whole . estate upon his little finger, 
in the form of ring ; be can gormandize a whole ox at a 
meal, metamorphosed into a turtle, and wash it down with a 
whole butt of October, condensed into a fiaggun of tokay ; 
and he can conclude these feats by selling the whole interests 
of a kingdom for a bribe, and by putting the costly price of 
his delinquency in a snuff-box. 



DXLIV. 
MODERN criticism discloses that which it would 
fiun conceal, but conceals that which it professes to disclose ; 
it is, therefore, read by the discerning, not to discover Ae 
merits of an author, but* the motives of his critic; 



DXLV. 
LIVING kings receive more flattery than they de- 
serve, but less praise. They are fliattered by sycophants, 
who, as they have their own interest at heart, much more 
than that of their master, are far more anxious to say what 
will be profitable to themselves, than salutary to him: But the 
high-minded and independent, although they will be the first 
to perceive, and the fittest to appreciate the sterling quali- 
ties of a sovereign, will "be the last to applaud them, while he 
fills a throne. The reasons are obvious ; their praises would 
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nellflier "he advantageous to the monarch, nor creditable to 
themselves. Not advantageous to the monarch, because 
however pure may be the principles of thdr admbation, the 
world will give them no such credit, but will mix up the 
praises of the most disinterested, with the flatteries of the 
most designing, wherever a living king be the theme; 
neither will such pruses be creditable to those who bestow 
them, for they willbe sure to incur the obloquy of. flattery, 
without the wages of adulation, and will share in the puni^- 
ment, without participating m the spoil, or concurring in 
the criminality. None, therefore, but those who have esta- 
blished the highest character for magnanimity and indepen- 
dence, may safely venture to praise living merit, when in the 
person of a king*, it gives far more lustre to a crown, than 
it receives. 



DXLVI. 
IF we steal thoughts from the modems, it will be cried 
down aspla^arism; if, from the ancients,itwlllbecried up 
as erudition. But, in this respect, every author is a Spar^ 
tan^ being more ashamed of the discovery, than of the depre- 
dation. Yet, the o^ence itself ^may not be so heinous as the 
manner of committing it ; for some, as Voltaire f, not only 
steal, but, like the harpies, befoul and bespatter those whom 
they have plundered. Others, again, give us the mere car- 
case of another matfs thoughts, but deprived of ^1 their 
life and spirit, and this is to add murder to robbeiy. I have 
somewhere seen it observed, that we should make the same 
use of a book, that the bee^does of a flower; she steals 
sweets from it, but does not injure it ; and those sweets she 

* What has been said of happiness, with regard to nnen, may be 
said of praise with respect to rnonarchs, with a slight alteration ; 

'* Dicigue Celebris, 
" Aftte dntum, nemo, supremaque funera debeL" 
t He robbed Shakespeare, and then abused him, comparing hini^ 
amongst other things^ to a dunghill. It was in allusion to these pla- 
giarisms, tliai Mrs. Montague retorted on Voltaire, that if Shakespeare 
u as a dunghill, ^e had enriched a very ungrateful soil. • 
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bjr thcMe who are great, in things that are greatest Pal^ 
oooe made a false quantitj in the <^urcfa of St Maiy's ; and 
Bishop Watson most feelingly laments the valuable time he 
was obliged to squander away, in attending to such mimUuc. 
Nothing, however, is mcnre disgusting than the triumphant 
crowings of learned dunces, if hj any chance they can fasten 
a slip or peccadillo of this kind, upon an illustrious name. 
But these spots in the sun, they should remember, will be 
exposed only by those who have made use of the smoky 
glass of envy, or of prejudice ; and it is to be expected that 
these trifles should have great importance attached to them, 
by such men, for they constitute the little intellectual all of 
weak minds, and if they had not them, they would have no- 
thing. But he, that, like Paley, has accurately measured 
living' mcfif may be allowed the privil^e of an occanonal 
false quantity in dead lafiguages ; and even a false concord 
in words^ may be pardoned in Atm, who has produced a true, 
concord, between such momentous Mngs as the purest faith^ 
and the profoundest reason. 



DLXL 
NOBILITY is a river that sets with a constant and 
undeviating current directly into the great Pacific Ocean of 
Time ; but, unlike all other rivers, it is more grand at its 
source^ than at its termination. 



DLXII. 
THE great difficulty in pulpit eloquence is, to give 
the subject all the dignity it so fully deserves, without at- 
taidiing any importance to ourselves ; some preachers reverse 
the thing ; they give so much importance to themselves, that 
they have none left for the subject 



DLXIII. 

INGRATITUDE in a superior, is very often no- 
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thing more than the refusal of fome unreasonable request ; 
and if the patron does too little, it is not unfrequenlly be- 
cause the dependent expects too much. A certain pope who 
had been raised from an obscure situation, to the apostolic 
chair, was immediately widted upon by a deputation sent 
from a small district, in which he had formerly officiated as 
cure ; it seema that he had promised the inhabitants that he 
would do something for them, if it should ever be in his 
power ; and some of them now appeared before him, to re<- 
mind him of his promise,, and also to request that he would 
fulfil it, by granting them two harvests in every, year i He 
acceded t» this modest request, on condition that they should 
go home immediately, and so adjust the Almanack of their 
own particular district, as to make every year of tfieir Bo* 
^ter consist of twenty-four calendar months. , 



DLXIV. 
THOSE traitors who know that they have sinned be- 
yond forgiveness, have not the courage to be true to those 
who, they j)resume, are perfectly acquainted with the full ex- 
tent of their treachery. It is conjectured that Cromwell 
would have proposed terms of reconciliation to Charles the 
Second,^ could he but have harboured the hope that he would 
forgive his father^s blood ; and it was the height of wisdom 
hi Cesar, to refuse to be as wise as he might have been, if he 
had not immediately burnt the cabinet of Pompey, which he 
took at Fharsalia. 



DLXV. 
" NOSCITUR a Sociisy'' is a proverb that does not 
invariably apply ; for men of the highest talent have not al- 
ways culled their familiar society from minds of a similar 
calibre with their own. There are moments of relaxation, 
when they prefer friendship to philosophy, and comfort to 
.counsel. Fatigued by confuting the coxcombs, or exhaust- 
ed by coping with the giants of literature^ there are momenta 
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when the brightest minds prefer the loothings of sympathy 
lo all the brilliance of wit, as he that b in need of repose^ 
selects a bed of feathers, rather than of flints. 



DLXVL 
POLITICS and personalities will ^ve a tempGrary 
interest to authors, but they must possess something more^ 
if they would wish to render that interest permanent. I 
quebtion whether Junius himself had not been long since for- 
gotten, if we could but have ascertained whom to forget ; 
but our reminiscences were kept from slumbering, chiefly 
because it was undetermined where they should rest. The 
Letters of Junius f are a splendid monument, an nnappnv 

* In my humble opinion the talents of Junius have been OTerrated; 
Home Tooke gained a decisive victory over him ; but Home was a 
Eoit^ and I have heard one who knew bim well, observe, that he was a 
man who felt nothing, and feared nothing ; the person alluded to above, 
also informed me that Home Tooke on one occasion wrote a challenge 
to AVilkes, who was then high sJieriff foe the county of Middlesei. 
Wilkes had signalised himself in a most determined affair with Martin, 
on account of No. forty-five in the True Briton> and he wrote Home 
Tooke the following laconic reply to the challenge. '* Sir, I do not 
think it my business to cut the throat of every desperado that may be 
tired of his life; but as I am at present High Sheriff for the City of 
London, it may happen that I may shortly have an opportunity of at<« 
tending ^ott in my official capacity, in which case I will answer for it/ 
that you shall have no ground to complain of my endeavours to serve 
you." Probably it waii about this time that Home Tooke, on being 
asked by a foreigner of distinction, how much treason an Englishman 
might venture to write, without being hanged, replied, that he could 
not inform him just yet, but that he was trying. But to return to Ju« 
nius, I have always suspected that those letters were written by some 
one who had either afterwards apostatised from the principles they con- 
tain, or who had been induced from mercenary and personal niotivei^ 
to advocate them with so much asperity ; and that they were not jsvow- 
ed by the writer^ merely because such an avowal would have detracted 
more from his reputation as a man, than it would have added to his 
fame as an author. This suppoiition has been considerably strengthen- 
ed by a late very conclusive and well reasoned vdume> entitled Jih 
ni«tt identified, publi^ed by Messrs. Taylor and Htssey^ 
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priated cenotaph, which, like the pyramids of Egypt, de- 
rives much of its importance from die mystery in which the 
hand that reared it is involved. > 



DLXVII. 

NO men deserve the title of infidels, so little as those 
to whom it has been usually applied ; let any of those who 
renounce Christianity, write fairly down in a book, all the 
absurdities that they believe instead of it, and they will 
find that it requires mor^ faith to reject Christianity, than 
to embrace it. 



DLXVIII. 

THE temple of truth is built indeed of stones of 
ehrystal, but, in as much as men have been concerned iir 
rearing it, it has been consolidated by a cement composed of 
baser materials. It is deeply to be lamented that truth her- 
self will attract little attention, and less esteem, until it be 
amalgamated with some particular party, persuasion, or sect ; 
unmixed mid unadulterated, it too often proves as unfit for 
currency, as pure gold for circulation. Sir Walter Raleigh 
has observed, that he that follows truth too closely, must take 
care that she does not strike out his teeth ; but he that fol- 
lows truth too closely, has little to fear from truth, but he 
has much to fear from the pretended friends of it He, there^ 
fore, that is dead to all the smiles, and to all the frowns of 
the living, alone is equal to the hazardous task of writing a 
history of his own times, worthy of being transmitted to times 
that are to come. 



DLXIX. 

GENIUS, when employed in works whose tendency 
it is to demoralize and to degrade us, should be contemplated 
with abhorrence, rather than with admiration ; such a monu- 
ment of its power may indeed be stamped with immortality, 
but like the Colisaeum at Bome, we deplore^ its magnificence, 
because we detest the purposes for which it was designed. 
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DLXX. 

ANGUISH of mind has driven thousands to sui- 
cide; anguish of body, none. This proves that the heald^ 
of the mind is of far more consequence to our happiness 
than the health of the body, although both are deserving of 
much more attention than either of them receive. 



DLXXI. 
INTRIGUES of state, like games of whist, require 
a partner, and in both, success is the joint effect of chance, 
and of skill ; but the former, differ from the latter, in one 
particular — the knaves rule the kings. Count Stackelberg 
was sent on a particular embassy by Catharine of Russia, 
into Poland ; on the same occasion, Thurgut was dispatched 
by the Emperor of Germany. Both these ambassadors were 
stmngers to each other. When the morning appointed for 
an audience arrived, Thurgut was ushered into a magnificent 
saloon, where, seeing a dignified looking man seated and at- 
tended by several Polish noblemen, who were standing most 
respectfully before him, the German ambassador (Thurgut) 
concluded it was the king, and addressed him as such,, with 
th^ accustomed formalities. This dignified looking character 
turned out to be Stackelberg, who received the unexpected 
homage with pride and silence. Soon after the king entered 
the presence chamber, and Thurgut, perceiving his mistake, 
retired^ much mortified and ashamed. In the evening, it^&o 
happened, that botli these ambassadors were playing cards, 
at the same table with his majesty. The German envoy 
threw down a card, saying, " The king of clubs ! P ** A 
mistake ^ said the monarch, << It is the knave !^ <^ Pardon 
me, Sire,^ exclaimed Thurgut, casting* a significant glance at 
Stackelberg, ^^ this is the second time torday, I have mistaken 
a knave for a. king ! ! !^ Stackelberg, though very prompt at 
rqpartce, bit his lips, and was silent. 



DLXXII. 

AS it is far more difiicult to be just, than to be go- 
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ncrous, so also those will often find it a much harder task 
to punish than to pardon, who have both in their power. 
There is no one quality of the mind, that requires more re- 
solution, and receives a less reward, than that prospective 
but ultimately ttterciful severity^ which strikes the in- 
dividual, for the good of the community. The' popular 
voice, — the tears of relatives, — the influence of rank, — the 
eloquence of talent, may all conspire to recommend an act 
of clemency, in itself most grateful to the sympathies of Him 
whose high situation has privileged Him to exert it. What 
shall we put into the opposite scale ? The public good ; but 
it may happen ,that the public themselves have sigiiiiied 
their willingness to waive this high consideration. Here, 
then, the supreme head of the state is forced upon a trial 
almost too great for humanity ; He is called upon to sink 
the feelings of the man, in the firmness of the magistrate, to 
sacrifice the finest sensibilities of the heart, to the stemest 
dictates of the head, and to exhibit an integrity more pure 
than the ice of Zembla, but as repulsive'and as cold. Those 
who can envy a sovereign so painful a prerogative, know 
little of others, and less of themselves. Had Doctor Dodd^ 

* Many thinking persons lament that forgery should be punished with 
death. If we consider forgery as confined to the notes of the Bank of 
England^' it has been universally objected to them that they have hither^ 
to been executed in so slovenly a manner^ as to have become tempta- 
tions to the crime. But this circumstance has been attended with ano- 
ther evil not quite so obvious ;->it has given ground for a false and 
cruel mode of reasoning ; for it has been argued, that an offence hold- 
ing out such facilities, can only be prevented by making the severest 
possible example of the offender ; but surely it would be more humane, 
and much more in the true spirit of legislation, to prevent , the crime 
rather by removing those facilities which act as temptations to it, than 
by passing a law for the punishment of it, so severe, that the very pro- 
secutors shrink from the task of going the full extent of its enactments, 
by perpetually permitting tht delinquents to plead guilty to the minor 
offence. In the particular case of Dr. Dodd, these observations will 
not fully apply : and the observation of Thurlow to his sovereign was in 
this correct, that all partial exceptions should be scrupulously avoided ; 
I have however heard the late Honourable Daines Barrington give ano- 
ther reason for Dodd's execution . This gentleman also informed me 

R 
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been paidoncd, who AaH tmy how many oei 
tar talents that cmd pavdon m^t liare fiitaBy 
Eloquent at be was, and exemplaij at pexliaps 



tbat be w» present at tfie attcnpt to lecofcr Dddd, which wooU lure 
•nnewded. If anwiJiad been fixed npopnggg the pla e e of oecntiqii^ 
aatfieTital tpaik waa not cndielj eztiiigiiisheJ when the measures for 
irtuscitstion connnenced ; bat tbcj uhiiiistdj frSed, owing to the im- 
mease crowd which prercnted the arriral of the hearse ki ptoper time. 
A' Tcrj feaaiUe scheme had also been derised §at the IXictor's escape 
horn Newgate. The outfine of it, as I hare had it from the gcnticmaa 
mentioned abore, was this ;— There was a cotain woman in die hiwet 
Walk of fifey who happened to be in featnres lemaffcaMy Qbe the .Doc-r 
tor. Monej was not wanting^ and she was engaged to wait s^ioa Dockf 
in Newgate. Mr* Kirbj, at that time the goremor of the prison, was 
Jncfincd to shew the Doctor ereiy dirilitj compatible with Ids mdan-r 
ciuAj situation; amongst other indulgences, books, paper, pens^ and » 
reading dak had been permitted to be brought to him ; and it waa not 
tfmislMd far the Doctor to be found bj his friends sitting 1^ his leadrag- 
desk, and dieised in the habiiments of his profession. The woman 
abore afluded to, was, in the character of a domestic, in the constant 
habit of comingin and out of the prison, to Mng books, paper, Been,- 
or other necessaries. The party who had {banned tfie sdieme of his 
escape^ soon afiter the introduction i^this frinale had baen sstabMied^ 
met togetberm a room near the prison, and re^iested the woman to- 
permit herself to be dressed in the Doctor's wig, gown, and canomcals f 
she consented ; and in this disguise the resemblance was ao striking, 
that it astonished all who were m the secret, and would have deoeited 
any who were not Sbe was then sounded as to her willingness to a»- 
sbt in the Doctor's escape, if she were well rewarded ; after some con- 
sideration, she assented to play her part in the scheme, whidi was nm- 
ply thif, that on a day agreed upon, the Doctor's irons having been pre- 
viously filed, she should exchange dresses, put on the Doctor's gown 
and wig, and occupy his seat at the reading derk ; while the Doctor, 
suddenly metamorphosed into his own female domestic, was to have 
put a bonnet on his head, to have taken a bundle under his arm, and 
to have walked coolly and quietly out of the prison. It was thought 
that this plan would have been crowned with success, if the Doctor 
himself could have been persuaded to accede unto it ; but he had all 
along buoyed himself up with the hope of a rqirieve, and fike that an- 
cient general who disdained to owe a victory to a stratagem, so neither 
would the Doctor be indebted for his life to atrid;. The event proved 
that it was unfortunate that he should have had so many scruples on 
ilUi occasion, and so (ew on another* 
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• 

have been^ an enlarged view of his case authorises this ir* 
(^fragaible inference ; that the most undeviating redittide^ and 
the longest life ^such a many could not have conferred so 
great and so permanent a benefit on society^ as that single 
sacrifice, his death. On this imemorable occasion, Europe 
saw the greatest monarch she contanined, acknowledging a 
sovereigUy within his own dominions, greater than Mmself; 
a sove9eign that triumphed not only over his power, but 
over his pity. — The Supremacy/ of the Laws. 



t)LXXnL 
THE praise of the enviouSy is far less creditable that! 
their censure ; they praise only that which they can surpass,* 
but that which surpasses them— they censure. 

* Sir Joshua Reynolds had as few faults as most men, but jealousy 
is the hesetiing tin of his profession^ and Sir Joshua did not altogether 
escape the contagion. From some private pique or other, he was too 
apt to take every opportunity of depreciating the merits of Wileon, per- 
haps the first landscape painter of his day. On a certain occasion, when 
some members of the profession were discussing the respective merits 
of theur brother artists^ Sir Joshua, in the presence of Wilson, more 
pointedly than politely remarked, that Gainsborough was indisputably^ 
and beyond all comparison, the first landscape painter of the day ; now 
it will be recollected, that Gainsborough was very far from a contem* 
tiblc painter of portraits as well ; and Wilson immediately followed up 
the remark of Sir Joshua by saying, that whether Gainsborough \«as 
the first landscape painter or not of the day, yet there was one thing in 
which all present, not excepting Sir Joshua himsdf, would agree, that 
Gainsborough was the first portrait punter of the day, without any pro* 
bability of a rival. Here we see two men respectively emment in the 
departments of their art, giving an undeserved superiority to a third in 
both ; but a superiority only given to gratify the pique of each, at the 
czpence of the feelings of the other. The late Mr. West was perfectly 
firee] from this nigrw succus loliginie. This freedom from all envy was 
not lost upon the discriminating head, and benevolent heart of our late 
sovereign. Sir William Beachy havufig just returned from Wmdsor, 
where he had enjoyed an interview with his late majesty, called on 
West in London. He was out, but he drank tea with Mrs. West, and 
took an opportunity of mforming her how very high Mr. West stood in 
the good opmiou of his sovereign, who had particularly dwelt on Mr« 
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DLXXIV. 

MEN are more readily contented with no intellectual 
light, than with a little; and wherever they have been 
taught to acquire iome knowledge in order to please others, 
thej have most generally gone on, to acquire more, to please 
themselves. " So far shalt thou go, but no farther^ is 
as inapplicable to wisdom as to the wave. The fruit of the 
tree of knowledge may stand in the garden, undesired^ only 
«o long as it be untouched; but the moment it is tasted, all 
prohibition will be vain. The present is an age of enquiry, 
and truth is the real object of many — the avowed object of 
alL But as truth can neither be divided against herself nor 
rendered destructive of herself, as she courts inrvestigation, 
and solicits enquiry, it follows tliat her worshippers must 
grow with the growth, strengthen with the strength, and 
improve with the advancement of knowledge. " Quieta ne 
movete^ is a sound maxim for a rotten cause. But there is a 
nobler maxim from a higher source, which enjoins us to try 
all things, hut to hold Just that which is good. The day is 
past when custom could procure a<^uiescence, antiquity, re- 
verence, or power, obedience to error ; and, although error, 
and that of the most bold and dangerous kind, has her wor- 
shippers in the very midst of us, yet it is simply and solely 
because they mistake error for truth. . Show them their er- 
ror, and the same jJbwer that would in vain compel them 
now to abjure it, would then as vainly be exerted in compel- 
ling them to adoreit. But as nothing is more turbulent and 
unmanageable than a half enlightened population, it is the 
duty no less than the interest of those who have begun to 
teach the people to reason, to see that they use that reason 
aright ; for understanding, like happiness, is far more ge- 
nerally diffused than the sequestered scholar would either 

West's entire freedom from jealousy or envy, and who had remarked to 
Sir William, that in the numerous interviews he had permitted to Mr. 
West, he had never heard him utter a single , word detractory or de- 
preciative of the talents or merits of any one human being whatsoever. 
Mrs. West, on hearing this, replied with somewhat of plain and eectarian 
bluntuce^S"^^ ^^^^ ^'^ ^0 likewise! 
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•concede or imagine. I have often observed tfti>, in the un- 
educated, that when onoe another can give them true pre- 
mises, they will Uien draw tolerably fair conclusions for 
themselves. But as nothing is more mischievous than a man 
that is half intoxicated, so nothing is more dangerous than 
a mind that b half informed. It is tliis semMcientific descrip- 
tion of intellect, that has organized those bold attacks made» 
.and still making upon Christianity. The extent and sale 
of infidel publications is beyond all example and belief. This 
intellectual poison* is circulating through the lowest ramifi* 

* Mr. Bellamy, in a very conclusive performance, the Anti-deist, do^s 
not attempt to parry the weapon, so much as to disarm the hand that 
wieldt it ; for he does not explain away the ol^ections that have been 
advanced by the deist, but he labours rather to extirpate them, and to 
show that they have no other root but misconception or mistake. Mr* 
Bellamy's endeavours have had for their ol^ect the manifestation of the 
unimpeachable character and attributes of the great Jehovah, and the 
inviolable purity of the Hebrew text. Every Christian will wish suc- 
cess to such labours, and every Hebrew scholar will examine if they de« 
ser\e it. I do not pretend or presume to be a competent judge of this 
most important question ; it is well worthy; the attention of the 
profoundest Hebrew scholars in the kingdom. The Rabbi Meldolab, 
whose proficiency in the Hebrew language will give his opmioi^fl 
kome weight, admitted, m my presence, one very material point, that 
Mr. Bellamy had not perverted the signification of the sacred Ket^b 
or Hebrew text, as far as he was able to decide. Should this author'^ 
emendations turn out to be correct, they should be adopted, as no tm\e 
and no authority can consecrate error. Mr. Bellamy has met with pa« 
tronage in the very highest quarter-^ patronage liberal in every sense 
of the word ; and as honourable to the patron as to the author. His 
alterations, I admit, are extremely numerous, important, and conse- 
quential ; but they are supported by a mass of erudition, authority, and 
argument that does indeed demand our most serious attention, and many, 
in common with myself, will lament that they have drank at the stream 
more freely than at the fountmii. Mr. Bellamy contends, that he has not 
altered the signification of a single word m the original Hebrew text ; 
and he defends this position by vanous citations from numerous other 
passages, wherein he maintains that the same word carries the meaning 
he has given it in his new version but a meaning very often totally dif- 
ferent from that of the version now in use. And it is worthy of remark, 
that the new signification he would establish, while it rectifies that 
nhich was absurd, and reconciles that which was ontradictoij, i^ 
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cations of floeietj; fin- it is presmied, that IT die roots 
be rendered rotten, the towerii^ tree must fidL The mami- 
facture is wdl suited far the msrket, and the wares to the 
wants. These paUcations are pat fisrth with a degree of 
flippant viyadtj that presents them from being dull, at the 
same time that they profest to be dBdactic, while their grand 
and all penrading error lies too deep to be detected by so- 
observers ; fi^r they draw somewhat jJaustUe oon- 



bome out bj a nmilar meamng of the same word in Taiiooa other 
fiastagefl which he adduces^ that are neither absurd nor oontradiov 
tory. But, if we would retain the word that he would alter, and 
applj it to the parages he has dted, .but in the tame aenae that 
it carries in the disputed parss^ in the old rersion, what wiD then 
be the consequence? AH the passages which before were plain and ra- 
tional, became unintelligible ; and the passage under consideration, which 
was before absurd or contradictory, will stUl remain so. Tlie points 
which Mr. Bellamy diiefly labours to establish are the following : That 
the original Hebrew text is, at thb moment, as pure as at the. time of 
Darid : That Chribt and his apostles iuYaribly quote from the original 
Hebrew : That the original Septuagint, finished under the patronage of 
Ptolemy Philaddphus, about three hundred and fifty years before Christ, 
was burnt in the Alexandrian library : That the spurious Septuagint is 
a bad translation ; and, therefor^ that all translations horn it must par* 
take of its imperfections : That the first Christian churches, about one 
hundred and fifty years after the diqiersion of the Jews, had recourse to 
the Greek translation made by Aquila. In confirmation of these posi- 
tions, Mr. Bellamy quotes Michaelis, Buxtorf, Lowth, Kennicott, Arch- 
bishops Newcome, Seeker, and Usher, all profound Hebrew scholars, 
the latter of whom affirms, in one of his letters, *' that this spurious 
Septuagint of Aquila continually takes firom, adds to, and changes the 
Hebrew text at pleasure ; that the original Septuagint was lost long 
ago ; and that what has erer since gone under that name, is a spurious 
copy, abounding with omissions, additions, and alterations of the He- 
brew text Mr. Bellamy'^ very arduous undertaldng, has excited the 
greatest sensation^ both at home and abroad, and he jnust expect that a 
question involving such high and awftil interests, will be most strictly 
scrutinized. In as much as all his emendations have for their object 
the depriving of the champion of infidelity of all just ground of cavfl 
and objection, every Christian will sincerely wish him success, until it 
be clearly proved by competent Hebrew scholars, that he has touched 

the ark of God with unhallowed hands, either by misrepresenting the 
signification, or by violating the purity of the Hebrew tex^ " SMjudioe 
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elusions, fronk premises that are false, and they have to do 
with a class of readers that concede to them the ^* pditio 
principiif'^ without even knowing that it has been asked. It 
would seem that even the writers themselves are not always 
Jiware of the baseless and hollow ground upon which the 
foundation of their reasoning rests. If indeed their conduct 
.did always arise from ignorance, rather than from insince- 
rity, we, as Christians, must feel more inclined to persuade 
than to provoke them, and to hold the torch of truth to 
their minds, rather than the torch of persecution to their bo- 
dies. In the nineteenth century, we would not recommend 
the vmdictive and dogmatic spirit of a Calvin, nor the over- 
bearing and violent temper of a Luther, but that charity 
'^ which is not easily provoked,'^ shining forth in the mild 
and accessible demeanour of an Erasmus, that would convincf^ 
in order to conciliate, rather than convict^ in order to con- 
demn. It is for those who thrive by the darkness, to hurl 
their anathemas against the diffusion of light ; but wisdom, 
like a pure and bright conductor, can render harmless the 
^^-^brutum Jidmen^ of the Vatican. We hail the march pf 
intellect, because we know that a reason that is cultivated, 
is the best support of a worship that is pure. The temple 
of truth, like the indestructible pillar of Smeaton, is founded 
on a rock ; it triumphs over the tempest, and enlightens 
those very billows that impetuously but impotently rush oj^ 
to overwhelm it. 



DLXXV. 
THOSE illustrious men, who, like torches, have con- 
sumed themselves,^ in order to enlighten others, have often 
lived unrewarded, and died unlamented. But the tongues 
of aftertimes have done them justice in one sense, but in- 
justice in another. They have honoured them with their 
praise, but they have disgraced them with their pity. They 
.pity them forsooth, because they missed of present praise, 
and temporal emolument ; things great indeed to tlie little, 
^ut little to the great Shall we pity a hero, because, op 
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the day of victory, he had sacrificed a meal ? And those 
mighty minds, whom these jMgimes presume to ecnmniserate, 
but whom they camiot comprehend, were contending for a 
far nobler prize than any, which those who pity them, could 
cither give or withheld. Wisdom was their otigect, and that 
object they attained; she was their ^^ exceeding greai rewardJ* 
Let us therefcnre honour sudi men, if we can, and emulate 
them, if we dare ; but let us bestow our jm^, not on them, 
but on ourselves, who have neither the merit to deserve r^ 
nown, nor the magnanimity to despise it 



DLXXVI. 

TO pervert the talents we have improved under the 
tuition of a party, to the destruction of that very party by 
whom they were improved, this is an offence that generous 
and noble minds find it almost as difficult to pardon in others, 
as to commit in themselves. It is true that we are enjoined 
to for^ve our enemies, but I remember no text that enforces 
a similar conduct with regard to our friends. David, we 
may remember, exclaimed, that if it had been his enemy 
who had injured him, he could have borne it, but it was hk 
own^familiar friend. ^ We took, says he, sweet counsel toge- 
ther, and walked in the house of God as Jriends. Therefore 
to employ the powers of our mind, to injure those to whom 
we are mainly indebted for the perfection of those powers, is 
an act of ingratitude as monstrous as if Patroclus had at- 
tacked Achilles, in the very armour in which he had invested 
him for the destruction of Hector: 

** No7i hos qucesitum munus in usus ;^ 
It is well known that Mr. Burke on his first debut in 1% 
improved himself not a little, under the banners and the 
patronage of the opposition ; for which purpose he was a 
(Donstant frequenter of the various debates and disputations 
held at the house'of one Jeacocke, a baker, but who, not^ 
withstanding his situation in life, was gifted with such a van 
^eloquence, that he was unanimously constituted perpetual 
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president of the famous disputing society held at the Robin 
Hood, near Temple-Bar. Qn a certain memorable occasion, 
in the House of Commons, Mr. Burke exclaiming, " 1 quit 
the camp^ suddenly left the opposition benches, and going 
over to the treasury side of the house, thundered a violent 
philippic against his former friends and associates. Mr. 
Sheridan concluded a spirited reply to that unlooked-for at- 
tack, nearly in the following words. — " That gentleman, tJo 
use his own expression, has quitted the camp ; but he will 
recollect that he has quitted it as a deserter, and I sincerely 
hope he will never return as a spy. But I, for one," he con- 
tinued, ^^ cannot sympathise in the astonishment with which 
so flagrant an act of apostacy has electrified the house ; for 
neither I, nor that gentleman, have forgotten from whom he 
has borrowed those weapons which he now uses against us. 
So far, therefore, from being astonished at that gentleman^s 
present tergiversation , I consider it to be not only characteris- 
tic, but consistent ; for it is but natural, that he who on his 
first starting in life, could commit so gross a blunder as to 
go to the baker's for his eloquence^ should conclude such a 
career, by coming to the House of Commons for hb breadJ^ 



DLxxvn. 

AS there are some sermons that would have been 
sermons upon every thing, if the preachers had only touch- 
ed upon religion in their variety, so there are some men who 
would know a little of every thing, if they did but know a 
little of their ozvn profescdon. And yet these men often suc- 
ceed in life ; for, as they are voluble and fluent, upon sub- 
jects that every body understands, the world gives them cre- 
dit for knowledge in their own profession, although it happens 
to be the only thing on which they are totally ignorant And 
yet, if we chose to be sophistical, we might a^im that it re- 
quires more talent to succeed in a profession that we do not 
understand, than in one that we do ; but the plion truth is, 
that it does not require more talent, but more impudence ;. 
and we have but little reason to pride ourselves upon a euo' 
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ce$$ {hai \s indebted much more to die weakness of otha^ 
than to any strength of our own. 



DLXXVIIL 
EVIDENCE * has often been termed the eye of the 
law, and has bee^ too generally considered to be that which 

* I have said that evidence seldom deceives, or is deceived. In fiict 
its very etymology evideo, would seem to indicate a something dearly 
perceived aud ascertained^ through the medium of the senses. And 
herein evidence, I must repeat, difl^rs most materially fVom testimony, 
which, as Its derivation ako clearly shows us, can be nothing tnore than 
the deposition of a witness, which deposition may be true or Jaise, ac- 
cording to the will of him who testifies. But no man can wiU that his 
own mind should receive one impression, while his senses give him an- 
other; Sut any man may will that his tongue should communicate a 
different impression to the senses of others, fh)m that which be has re- 
ceived fVom his own. And, hence, it happei^ that a ^agfadous and pe« 
netrating judge has often got a very high kind of moral conviction^ 
more satisfactory, perhaps, and conclusive than the unsupported, though 
positive oath of any one individual whosoever; I mean a connected 
chain of circumstancep^ all pointing one way, and leading the mind to 
one object ; a chain by which truth has often been pumped up from her 
well, notwithstanding all the efforts of testimony, to keep her at the 
bottom of it. Thus, in the ease of Donnellan, who was executed for 
poisoning Sir Theodosius Boughton, with distilled laurel water, some 
circumstances were elicited that would have weighed more strongly in 
ihe judgment of reflecting minds, than any positive but single affidavit 
which might have been brought to Contradict them. A still that had been 
recently used, was discovered on the premises. Donnellan was so bad a 
•hymist, that on behig asked for what purposes he had procured this 
inachine, he] replied, '< that ho had used it tb make lime water ! to kill 
the fleas ; not knowing that lime-water can only be made by saturating 
water with lime, and that a still never was, and never can be applied to 
such a purpose. But, in hi& library, there happened to be a single 
number of the Philosophical Transactions, and of this single nuniber \!tt& 
leaves had been cut Only in one place, and this place happened to 
contain an account of the mode of making laurel-water by distillation. 
But the greatest discretion and shrewdness is necessary wherever dr- 
eumstanccs point one way, and testimony another, since probable false- 
hood will always be more readily accredited than improbable truth ; 
and it unfortunately happens that there are occarions, where the strong- 
est oircumstances have misled, as in that famous casfe of the murdered 
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regulates the decisions of all courts of justice, that are con- 
ducted with impartiality* But the term evidence^ so' appli. 
edy is a misnomei, since, from the very nature of things^ 

farmer^ recorded by Judge Hale. I have heard the late Daines Baiw 
rington mention a very extraordinary circumstance, of a similar kind, 
that tooK place, if I remember right, at Oxford, but it was prior even 
to his time, and I hare forgotten the names of the. parties. As the 
story may be new to some of my readers, I shall relate it as nearly as 
my memory serves. A country gentleman was travelling from Berk- 
shire, on horseback, to London ; he had a friend with him, and a ser« 
vant, and they supped at the uin, and ordered beds for the night* At 
supper, his friend happened to observe to the gentleman, thftt it would 
be advisfcable to start early on the next morning, as it would be dan- 
gerous to go over Hounslow Heath after sunset, as lie had so much 
property about him* This conversation was overheard by the landlord, 
who assisted the gentleman's servant in waiting at th^ table. About 
the middle of the night, the gentleman's companion thought he heard a 
noise in his friend's apartment, but it passed over, and he thought no 
more of it. Some little Ume afterwards, he was again disturbed by a 
ibimilar noise, when he determined on entering the apartment. He did 
so, and the first object he saw, was the landlord with a lanthom in his 
hand, and mih a countenance of the greatest consternation, standing 
over the still bleeding, and tpurdered body of his friend. On a further 
/learch, it appeared that the gentleman had been robbed of all hib pro- 
perty, and a knife was discovered on the bed, which was proved to be 
the property of the landlord. He was tried, condemned, and executed, 
and what was very remarkable, he admitted that he most justly deserv- 
ed to suffer, although he persisted to the last moment, in his entire in- 
nocence of the crime for which he was condemned. This mysterious 
affair was not explained, until some years afterwards, when the gentle- 
man's servant, on his death-bed, confessed that he , was the man who 
had robbed and murdered his master. It would seem that both the 
landlord and the servant had nearly at the same time made up their 
minds to commit thn dreadful deed, but without communicating their 
intentions to each other ; and that the one had anticipated the other by 
a few minutes. The consternation visible in the countenance of the 
landlord, his confused and embarrassed account of his intrusion into Che 
chamber, and of the cause that brought him there at such an hour, were 
all natural consequences of that alarm produced by finding a fellow- 
creature whom he had sallied forth at the dead of night to destroy, wel- 
tering In blood,' and already murdered to bis hands ; and the knife had 
Involuntarily dropped from his arm, uplifted to strike, but unstrung as 
it were, and paralysed by the terror excited (7 so unexpected and bor^ 
rising a discovery. 
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evidence rarely, if ever, either can or does appear in a. court 
of justice. We do not mean to quibble about words, nor to 
split distinctions where there are no differences. The eye 
of the law, however, happens unfortunately to be composed 
of something very different from evidence ; for evidence sd- 
dom deceives, nor is itself deceived. But the law is com- 
pelled to make use of an eye that is far more imperfect ; an 
jeye that sometimes sees loo little, and sometimes too much ; 
this eye is testimony » If a man comes into a court of justice 
covered with wounds and with bruises, I admit that the 
whole court has evidence before it that the man has been 
beaten and mangled ; but the question of law is, by whom 
has he been so beaten or mangled ? and this is matter o£ 
testimony not of evidence. For evidence is the impression 
made upon a man''s own mind, through his own senses; but 
testimony is the impression that he may chuse that his tongiie 
should make upon the senses of others ; and here we have 
a very serious distinction, not without a difference. Thus, 
for instance, if I see A murdered by B, I am satisfied of that 
fact, and this is evidence ; but I may think fit to swear that 
he was murdered by C, and then the court are bound to bf 
satisfied of tJuitJact, and this is testimony. 



DLXXIX. 
THERE is a spot in Birmingham, where the steai^ 
power is concentrated on a very large scale, in order to b^ 
let out in small parts and parcels to those who may stand 
in need of it ; and something similar to this may be observe^ 
of the power of mind in Loudon. It is concentrated and 
brought together here into one focus^ so as to be at the 
service of all who may wish to avail themselves of it. And 
Doctor Johnson was not far from the truth, when he observ- 
ed, that he could sit in the smoky comer of Bolt Court, an<} 
draw a circle round himself^ of one mile in diameter, that 
should comprise and embrace more energy, ability, and in- 
tellect, than could be found in the whole island besides. 
The circumstance of talent of every kind being so accessible. 
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in consequence of its being so contiguous, this it is that de- 
signates London as the real university of England. If we 
wish indeed to collate numtiscriptSf we may repair to Ox- 
ford or to Cambridge, but we must come to London * if we 
would collate men. 



MEN of enterprising and energetic minds, when 
buried alive in the gloomy walls of "a prison, may be con- 
sidered as called upon to endure a trial that will put all 
their strength of mind and fortitude to the test, far more 
than all the hazards,the dilemmas, and the broils of the camp, 
the cabinet, or the cabal. I have often considered that the 
cardinal de Retz was never so gr.eat as on one occasion, 
which occurred at the castle of Vincennes. He was sliut up 
in that fortress by hifi implacable enemy Mazarin ;-|- and on 
looking out of his grated window, to fan the burning fever 
of hope delayed, he saw some labourers busy in preparing a 
small plot of ground opposite to his apartment. When the 
person commissioned to attend him, brought in his break- 
fiijsty he ventured to enquire of him what those labourers 

• These observations do not all interfere with some former remarks 
on the state of the labouring classes of the community in the metropo- 
lis ; but the scientific assortment, is of the highest order, and he that is 
great in London, will not be little any where. 

t This same minister had shut up some other person in the Bastile 
for a few years^ owing to a trifling mistake in his name. He was at 
last turned out, with as little ceremony as he was clapped in. The mis 
take was explained to him, on his dismissal ; but he received a gentle 
hint to beware of a very dangerous spirit of curiosity which he had 
evinced during his confinement. Not being over anxious again to tres- 
pass on the hospitalities of the Bastile, he ventured to ask what involun- 
tary proof he could have given of this very dangerous spirit of curiosity, 
in order that he might carefully avoid Huch an offence in future ; he was 
then gravely told that he had on one occasion made use of these words 
to an attendant : '* I always thought myself the most insignificant fellow 
upon the face of the earth,* and should be most particularly obliged to 
you if you could inform me by wh&t possible means I ever became of 
sufficient consequence to be shut up in this place* 
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aboat wbom be mr from his window ; be replied ihef 
repsring' tbe groimd for the leceptim cf the seed of 
oiparagiu, a T^etaUe of which we hare beard that 
ExoeUeocy is paiticularlj fond. The cardinal receired 
ippalling intelligenee with a smile. 



DLXXXI. 
SOME ^have wondered how it happens that those 
who have shone so conspicuously at the bar, dioQld baye 
been edipsed in the senate, and that the giants of West- 
minster Hall should have been mere pigmies * at St Steven's. 
But that a successful forensic pleader should be a poor di- 
plomatic orator, is no more to be wondered at, than that a 
good microscope should make a bad telescope. The mind 
of the pleader is occupied in scrutinizing minutiae, that of the 
statesman in grasping of magnitudes. The one deals in par* 
ticulars, and the other in generals. The well defined rights 
of individuals are the province of the pleader, but the en- 
larged and undetermined claims of communities are the 
arena of the statesman. Forensic eloquence may be sad to 
lose in comprehension, what it gains in acuteness, as an 
eye so formed as to perceive the motion of the hour han(}, 
would be unable to discover the time of the day. We might 
.also add, that a mind long hackneyed in anatomizing the 
nice distinctions of words» must be the less equal to grapple 
with the more extended bearings of things ; and that he that 
regulates most of his conclusions by precedent, that is past, 
will be somewhat embarrassed, when he has to do with power 
that is present. 



DLXXXII. 
IT has been urged that it is dangerous to enlighten 

* Such men as Dunning and Sir Samuel Romilly, and Lord Erskinc!, 
form splendid exceptions to this general rule^ and only serve to snow the 
wonderful elastidty of the powers of the human mind. Wedderbum 
was not always so successful in the Bouse, as in the HaU ; and *^ Hid 
*e JacUt in a%d& Molus" was a quotation not unhappily applied. 
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the lower orders, because it is imposssible to enlighten them 
sufficiently ; and that it is far more easy to give them know^^ 
ledge enough to make them discontented, than wisdom 
enough to make them resigned ; since a smatterer in philo^ 
sophy can see the evils of life, but it requires an adept in it 
to support them To all such spedous reasonings, two incoiw 
trovertible axioms might be opposed, that truth and wisdom 
are the firmest friends of virtue, ign(»:ance and falsehood of 
vice. It will, therefore, be as hazardous, as unadviseable 
for any rulers of a nation to undertake to enlighten it, unlesi 
they themselves are prepared to bring their own example up 
to the standard of their own instructions, and to take espe-^ 
cial care that their practice shall precede their precepts ; iag 
a people that is enlightened may follow^ but they ca& na 
longer be led* 



DLXXXIII. 
imUE greatness is that alone which is allowed to 
be so, by the most great; and the difficulty of attaining per^ 
fection is best understood, only by those who stand neatest 
themselves unto it. For as he that is placed at a great di»4 
tance from an object, is a bad judge of the relative spactf 
that separates other objects from it, that are comparaliively 
contiguous unto it, so albo those that are a great way off 
from excellence, are equally liable to be misled, as to tlie 
respective advances that those who have nearly reached it, 
have made. The combination of research^ of deduction^ 
and of design, developing itself at last in the discovery of 
the safety lamp for the miner« and muzzlii^, as it were, in 
a metallic net, as fine as gossamer the most powerful and de- 
structive of the elements, was an effort of mind that can be 
fully appreciated only by those who are thoroughly aware 
of the vast difficulty of the end, and of the beautiful sim- 
plicity of the means. Sir Humphry Davy will receive the 
eternal gratitude of the most ignorant, but the cMc crown 
he has so nobly earned, wUlbe placed upon his head by the 
admiration and the suffrages of the most vnse. The truly 
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great, indeed, are few in number, and slow to admit supe» 
riority ; but, when onee admitted, they do more homage to 
tlie greatness that overtops them, even than minds that are 
inferior and subordinate. In a former publication, I have 
related that I once went to see an exhilMtion of a giant ; he 
was particularly tall and well proportioned. I was much in- 
terested by a groupe of children, who were brought into the 
room, and I promised myself much amusement from the ef- 
fect that the entrance of a pant would produce upon them. 
But I was disappointed, for this Brobdignag seemed to ex- 
dte a much less sensation than I had anticipated in this 
young coterie of Lilliputians. I took a subs^uent oppor- 
tunity to express my astonishment on this subject, to the 
^ant himself, who informed me that he had invariably made 
the same remark, and that children and persons of diminu-> 
tive stature never expressed half the surprise or gratification 
on seeing him, that was evinced by those who were tall. 
The reason of this puzzled me a little, until at last I began 
to reflect that children and persons of small stature, are in 
the constant habit of looking up at others, and, therefore, 
it costs them no trouble to look a little higher at a giant ; 
but those who arc comparatively tdU, in as mtich as they are 
in the constant habit of looking down upon all others, are 
beyond measure astonished, when they meet with one whose 
very superior stature obliges them to look up ; and so it is 
with minds, for the truly great meet their equals rarely, 
their inferiors, constantly, but when they meet with a supe. 
rior, the novelty of such an intellectual phenomenon, serves 
only to increase its brilliance, and to give a more ardent 
adoration to that homage which it commands. 



DLXXXIV. 
NOTHING is so difficult as the apparent ease of a 
clear and flowing style ; those graces which, from their pre- 
sumed facUity, encourage all to attempt an imitation of 
them, are usually the most inimitable. 
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DLXXXV. 

THE inhaHtants of all country towns will respeGf^ 
tively infonn joU| that their own is the most scandalising 
little spot in the universe ; but the plain fact is, that all 
country towns are liable to this imputation, but that each in- 
dividual has seen the most of this spirit, in that p^ffticuW 
one in which he himself has most resided ; and just so it is 
with historians ; they all descant upon the superlative de« 
pravity of their own pardcular age ; but the plain fact is, 
that etery age has had its depravity ; but historians have 
only heard and read of the depravity of 6ther ages, but 
they have seen and felt that of their own ; 

^' Segnius irrttant animos d&missa per auresf 
Quam qucB sunt oculis svtgectaJidelfhusT* * 



DLSlXXVI. 
THERE is an idiosyncrasy * in mind^ no leits thai( 
iii body, for some individuals have a peculiar constitution! 
both of head and heart, that sets all analogy, and all calcu- 
lation at defiance. There is ah occult disturbing force within 
them, that designates thein as undassed anomalies and hy« 
brids i th^ form the ^< corps partktdier^ of exceptions io 
all general rules, being at times full as unlike to themselves^ 
as to others. No maxim, therefore, aphorism or apothegm 
can be so propounded, as to suit all descriptions and classes 
of men; and the rdoralist can advance Such propositions 
only as will be found to be generally true, for none are so 
universally; those, therefore, that a^ inclined to cavil^ 
might object to the clearest truisms, for << that all men must 
^r or, ^' ihat aUmen must be boni^ are affirmations not 
wholly without their exceptions. Rochefaucault has written 
one maxim, which, in my humble opinion, is worth all the 

* I request all candid readers to accept of the aboFe Reflections as 
a general apology for all apparent deviations from conrect remark in 
this work, until they hare ftilly considered whether my general rule be 
not right, although, in some cases, the exceptions to it may be numeiw 

Gun. 
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rest that he has ghren us ; he says, that, << hypocrisy %8 Hie 
homage that mcepays to virtue ^ but even this fine maxim 
18 not umvenall J true ; on the oontnuy, its rerj reverse 
sometimes has happened ; for there are instanofs wher^ to 
please a profligate superior, men have affected some vices to 
whidh they were not inclined, and thus hove made their hy- 
pocrisy an homage paid by virkte to vice. 



I)LXXXVII. 
THERE is no chasm in the operations of nature i 
ade mineral world joins the v^etaUe, the vegetable the ani« 
mal, and the animal the inttellectual, by mutual but ak 
most imperceptible gradations. The adaptations that each 
system makes to its neighbour are reciprocal, the highest 
parts of the lower, ascending a litde out of thor order, to fill 
the receding parts of that which is higher^ until the whole 
vniverse^ like the maps that are made of it, for the amuse- 
ment of children, becomes one well arranged and connected 
irhole, dove-tailed as it were, and compacted together, by the 
advancement of some parts, and the retroccsdon of others. 
But although each system appears to be asamilated, yet is 
^ach essentially distinct; producing, as their whole, the 
grand discordant harmony of things. Man is that compound 
Being, created to fill that wide hiatus, that must otherwise have 
remained unoccupied, between the natural world, and the spi- 
ritual ; and He sympathises with the one in his death, and 
will be assodated with the other by his resurrection. With- 
out another state, it would be utterly impossible for Him to 
explain the difficulties of this : possessing earth, but destined 
for Heaven, He forms the link between two orders of bdng^ 
and partakes much of the grossness of the one, and somewhat of 
the refinementof the other. Reason*, like the magnetic influence 

* No sound philosopher will confound instinct with reason^ because 
an ouran outang has used a walking sticky or a trained elephant a lever. 
Reason imparts powers that are progressive^ and that^ in many cases, 
without any assignable limit; instinct only measures out faculties thai 
arrive at a certain point, and then invariably stand still. Five thousand 
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imparted to iron, gives to matter properties and powers which 
it possessed not before, but without extending its bulk, aug- 
menting its weight, or altering its organization; like that to 
which I have compared it, it is visible only by its eflfects, and 
perceptible only by its operations. Reason, superadded to 
man, ^ves him peculiar and characteristic views, responsibili^ 
ties, and destinations, exalting him above all existences that 
are visible, but which perish, and associating Him with those 
that are invisible, but which remain. Reason is that Ho-> 
meric, and golden chain descending from the throne of 
God even unto man, uniting Heaven with Earth, and Earth 
with Heaven. For all is connected, and without a chasm^ 
from an angel to an atom, all is proportion^ harmony^ and 
strength. But here we stop ; — There is an awful gulf^ that 
must be for ever impassable^ infinite, aind insurmountable; 
The distance between the created, and the Creator : and tliis 
order of things is as fit as it is necessary ; it enables the Su-* 
preme* to exalt without limit, to reward without exhaustion^ 

years hare added no improTement to the hire of the bee^ nor to the 
house of the beaVer; but look at the habitations and the achievements 
of men ; observe reflection^ experience, judgment, at one time enabling 
the head to pare the hand, at another dictating a wise and prospective 
ceconomy, exemplified in the most lavish expenditure of means, but 
to be repaid with the most usurious interest, by the final accomplishment 
of ends. We might al&o add another distinction peculiar, I conceive, to 
reason : the deliberate choice of a small present evU to obtain a greater dU^ 
tant good : he, that on all necessary occasions can act upon this single 
principle, is as superior to other men^ as other men to the brutes. And 
as the exercise of this principle b the perfection of reason, it happens also, 
as might have been anticipated, to form the chief task assigned to us by 
religion, and this task is in great measure accomplished from the mo« 
ment our lives exhibit a practical assent to one eternal and immutable 
truth, of Bir 09 atu The necessary and final connection between happiness and 
tirtue^ and miaery and vice, 

• The antient sculptors and painters always designated their Jupiter 
with an aspect of placid and tranquil miyesty, but with an attitude 
slightly bending and inclining forwards, as in the act of looking down 
upon Uie whole created universe of things. This curcumstance perhaps 
mggested to Milton those noble lines :— 

* Now had the Almighty Father, from abovc^ 



without a pnaaKBty of cndaiigeriiig the m&tj at his ihraae 
by riraby, or tannsbing its fautie^ faj affnaamatafML, 
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TIME IS the most undefinaUe jet poradosdcal ol 
things; the past is gone, the fbture IS not ODmey and the pre- 
sent becomes the past, eren while we attempt to define it, and 
fike the flash of the lightning at once exists and expires. — 
Time is the m e as ur er of all things, but is itsdf immea- 
surable^ and the grand disdnscr of aD things, but is itsdf 
undisclosed* Lake space, it is incomjvdienable^ because 
it has no limit, and it would be still more so, if it 
had *. It is more obscure m its source than the Nile^ and 

From tBebi%lit Empjiean wfaere he stts 
High thronedy abo?e aD hoght, cest down his eye. 
His own works, andnuui'i works at once to view.* 
* If we ftaod in the middle of a dark Tifta, but with a himinous ob* 
ject dt one end of it, and none at the odier, the former will ^pear to 
be short, and the latter long. And so perhaps it is with time ; if we 
look back upon time that is past, we natiurallj fix our attention upon 
some erent with the circumstances of which we are acquunted, because 
they hare happened, and this is that luminous object which apparentlj 
shortens one end of the vista ; but if we look forward into time that b 
to come, we have no luminous ofajeet on whidi to ^ our attention, but 
all is uncertainty, conjecture, and dvkness. As to time without an end, 
and spfu:e without a limit, these are two things that finite beings cannot 
clearly comprehend. But if we examine more minutdy into the operatioiis 
of our own minds, we shall find that there are two things much more 
incompreken/riSle, and these are time that has an end, and space that has 
a limit. For whatever limits these two things, must be itself unlimit- 
ed, and I am at a loss to ooncdre where it can exbt, but in space and 
in time. But this inrolTes a contradiction, for that which limits, cannot 
be contained in that which is limited. We know that in the awfiil name 
of «tehoTab, the Hebrews combined the past, the present, and the future, 
and St. John ir obliged to make use of a periphraris, by the expressions 
of ttr, uat ifi9p »»l if x^fAiyo(, Who is, and was, and is to come ; and 
Sir Isaac Newton conriders infinity of space on the one hand, and eter- 
nity of duration on the other, to be the grand sensorium ol the Deity : it 
is indeed a sphere that alone is worthy of Him who directs all the move- 
ments of nature, and who ifa determined by his own unalterable perfect 
tions, eventually to produce the highest bappineM, by the best meauu ; 
summamfeliciiafevi, opthnis modis. 
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in its terminatioR than the Niger;; and advances like 
the slowest tide, but retreats like the swiilest torrent. It 
gives wings of lightning to pleasure, but feet of lead to pain, 
and lends expectation a curb, but enjoyment a spur. It 
robs Beauty of her charms, to bestow them on her picture, 
and builds a monument to merit, but denies it a house ; it 
is the transient and deceitful flatterer of falsehood, but. the 
tried and final friend of truth. Time is the most subtle }i:et 
the most insatiable of depredatdrs^ and by appearing to take 
nothing, is permitted to take all, nor can it be satisfied, until 
it has stolen the world from us, and us from the world. It 
constantly flies, yet overcomes all things by flight, and although 
it is the present ally, it will be the future conqueror of death. 
Time, the cradle of hope, but the grave of ambition, is the 
stern corrector of fools, but the salutary counsellor of the 
wise, bringing all they dread to the one, and all they desire to 
the other ; but like Cassandra, it warns us with a voice that 
even the sagest discredit too long, and the silliest believe too 
late. Wisdom walks before it, opportunity with it, and re- 
pentance behind it ; he that has made it his friend, will have 
little to fear from his enemies, but he that has made it his 
enemy, will have little to hope from his friends. 
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Artide 10. 

Thkrc were two l5rrants of this name, the last of whom ruled with 
inch tyranny, that his people grew weary of his government. He, hear- 
ing that an old woman prayed for his life, asked her why she did so; she 
answered, ** I have seen the death of several tyrants, and the successor 
was always worse than the former, then earnest thou, worse than 
all the rest ; and if thou wert gone, ) fear what would ^becon^e of us, If 
ive should have a worse still." 



t«r 



Article 107. 

That the widced prosper in the world, that they come into no mis^ 
fortune like other folk, neither are they plagued like other men, is a 
doctrine that divine3 should not broach too frequently in the present 
day. For there are some so completely absorbed In present things, that 
they would gladly subscribe to that blind and blasphemous wish of the 
marshal and duke of Biron, who, on hearing an ecclesiastic observe, 
that those whom God had forsaken, and deserted as incorrigible, were 
permitted their, full swing of worldly pleasures, the gratification of a]l 
their passions, and a long life of sensuality, affluence, and indulgence, 
Immediately replied, " That he should be most happy to be wo forsaken,"* 



Artide IS&. 

I AM not so hardy as to affirm, that the French revolution produced 
little,' in the absolute sense of the word. I mean that it produced little 
If compared with the expectations of mankind, and the probabilities that 
itA first devdopement afiR)rded of its final establishment. The papal 
power, the dynasty of the Bourbons, the freedom of the press, and puri* 
ty of representation, are resolving themselves very much into the ** stain 
quo ante bellum," It is far from improbable that the results of a " reform 
tnatiion" now going on in Spain, with an aspect far less assuming than the 
late revolution in France, will be more beneficial both to the present 
and future times than that gigantic event, which destroyed so much, 
but which repaired so little, and wMch began in civil anarchy, but end^ 
^ }n military despotism. 
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Article Z5% 

AiroftBW CiBSALFHiKUS^ chief phy.sician to pope Clement the 8th. 
published a book at Pisa on the 1st of June 1569, intitled^ Questionum 
Peripatetioarum^ Libri V*, m which there is^this passage, which evi- 
dently shows that he was thoroughly acquainted with the circulation of 

the blood : *' Idcirco Pulmo per venam arteriis similem, ex dextro 
cordis vcntriculo, fervidum hauriens sanguinem, eumque per anastamo- 

sim arteris venali reddens, qu« in sinistrum cordis Tentriculum tendit, 
transmisso interim aere firigido per aspene arterie canales, qui juxta ar- 
teriam venalem protenduntur, non tamen osculis communicantes, ut 
putavit Galenus, solo tactu temperat. Huic sanguinis circulationi ex 
dextro cordis ventriculo, per pulmone*, in sinistrum ^usdem rentricu* 
lum, Optimo respondent c& qus ex dissectione apparent Nam duo sunt 
vasa in dextrum ventriculum desinentia, duo etiam hi sinistrum. Du« 
orum autem, unum* intromittit tantum, alterum educit, membranis eo 
higenio compositis." As I have a remark on inoculation in the article 
to which this note refers, I shall quote an ingei^us writer, who «ay8, 
*' When it was observed that the inoculation produced fewer pustules 
and did not disfigure the countenance like the natural small pox, the 
practice was immediately adopted in those countries, where the beauty 
of the females constituted an important source of wealth ; as for exam* 
pie in Georgia, and Circassia. '^ The Indians and the Chinese," says 
the same writer, '* have practised inoculation for many ages, in all the 
empire of the Burmahs, in the island of Ceylon, in Siam^ and in Cam- 
bodia." 



ArtideBlQ. 



BuBKB was one of the most splendid specimens of Irish talent; but 
hb imagination too often ran away with bis judgment, and his interest 
with both 
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Note.— >rAe Figwru refer not to ike Page, huitoihe Article*. 
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Bigotry, 5. 
Bills drawn on futurity, 395. 
Bodies more difficult to make up 

than minds, 405. 
Books, 128. 

Bravery of cowards^ what, 263. 
Britain, her resources a mystery to 

Napoleon, 501. 
British Constitution, 528. 



Caution, a cuniung one, 559. 

Celebrity, ^ort road to it, 86. 

Characters oddly contradictory, 60. 

Church schisms in it to be lament- 
ed, 485. 

Classification, 297. 

Coat, shabby one, what few can af- 
ford to wear, 210. 

Code, civil, not likely to be mended, 
141. 

Commentators, 153. 

Common sense right without rules, 
48. 

Contemporaneous applause, 6. 

Constitution of muid, what fittest 
for a great man, 63. 

Conceit difiTers from confidence, 75. 

Constellation of great men, 225. 

Conversation, a concert of mind, 407. 

Conversion slow in India, 182. 

Country towns all alike, in what, 
585. 

Cowardice most incorrigible, when, 
44. 

Coxcombs seldom alone, 77. 

Courtiers abused but courted, 234 

Cromwell, his narrow escape, 412. 

Cunning Offers from skill, 74. 

Curse, a blessing in disguise, 67. 

Dairo of Japan, 443. 

Death terrible in what, 419. 

Debts give consequence, 166, 

Defeat politic, when, 129. 

Defendit numenis an unsafe rule, 34. 

Demago^es despotic, 392. 

Destruction proceeds geometrically 
preservation arithmetically, 352. 

Devil laughs, at whom, 484. 

Different reports of travellers, why, 
261. 

Dilemma an awkward one, 351. 

Dissimulation pardonable, when 
136. 

Disinterested gifts, what, *65. 

Dbputes begin at the wrong end, 
300. 
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Dogmatism not confined to scho- 
lars, 169. 

Doubt, a Testibule^ 9S1. 

Doubt, a seriou9 one, 394. 

Drafts drawn by genius on posteri- 
ty always paid, 36. 

Dreams proTe nothing but the cre- 
dulity of mankind, 446. 

Duels the fault of seconds as often 
as of principals, 58. 

Ease in style not easy, &8i. 

Eccentricity, 16. 

EfTorts profusely rewarded, whei^ 
416. 

Egotism awkward, 104. 

Eloquence true, hits hearts as wdl 
as heads, 268. 

Elizabeth, Queen, her life preserv- 
ed, how, 503. 

Emulation, a spur not of gold, S19 

Etmui, its empire, 259. 

Enthusiasm, 17. 

Envy, 310. 

Envious, their censure does us ere* 
dit, 5T3, 

Error differs from ignorance, I. 

Error, one that all commit and all 
abuse, 502. 

Errors, little ones to be pardoned, 
when, 560. 

Estate, a very large one, and pays 
no tax, what, 85. 

Events, how construed by enthusi- 
asts, 167. 

Evils remediless, two, 55. 

Evidence seldom, if ever, appears 
in a court of justice, 578. 

Experience, when cheapest, 33. 

Falsehood, like a perspective, 241. 

FalstafT, his soldiers reared but one 
thing, 290. 

Fame, an undertaker, 527. 

Fanatics always inexorable, 822. 

Fashion, 547. 

Female improvement, 137. 

Fear debilitates, 386. 

Fine houses, finest when, 30. 

Flattery adroit, when, 83, 

Fools formidable, whv, 266. 

Fortune not blind, why, 79. 

Forbidden things, 14. 

Franklin, Doctor, 404. 

Friends more difficult to forgive 
than enemies, 576. 

Friendship's politic, when, 390. 



Gamester doubly ruined, how, 800. 

Glory, road to it, arduous, 68. 

Glory of the christian, J 49. 

God on the side of virtue, 154. 

God will excuse our prayers, when, 
149. 

Good unalloyed, a rare thing, 7. 

Governments give national charac- 
ter, not climates, 335. 

Great men like comets, 858, 

Great men, where deceived, 138. 

Greatness best appreciated by the 
greatest, 583. 

Habit, 558. . 

Half measures, 174. 

Happiness, 447. 

Hatried differs firom pity, in what^ 

47a; 

Head, the seat of contentment, 16S. 

Head of a party, 22. 

Heaven, the road to Jt too narrow 

for wheels, 178. 
Hesitation, a weakness, 401. 
Honour differs from virtue, 26. 
Hope, 108. 

Horace, a sycophantic satyrist, 413. 
Human expletives, 89 
Humility, 556. 
Hunter, John, 473. 
Hurry differs from dispatch, 74« 
Hypocrites, 11—29. 
Hypocrisy, 143. 

of vice, 871. 



Hypochondriacs die dailv, 838. 
Idiosyncrasy exists in mmd m well 

as in body, 586. 
Idleness expensive, why, 70* 
Ignorance, 1. 

Imitators of princes numerous,199. 
Infidels believe more than believers, 

567 
Ingratitude, 563. 
Ine<}ualities of life real thingr, 8 
Intn^es of state, 571. 
Injuries seldom pardoned, when, 

43. 

with impunity, 51. 



Inventors or perfectors, which most 

meritorious, 142. 
Ism, words ending in it, 451. 
Jealousy, why so insupportable, 

163. 

a hard tat k-master, 47. 



Jesuits mix in their generation, 49% 
Khan of Tartary, 443. 
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57. I serre, 109, 

Kin^ of EngUmd kittRSted io pfe-lNature works with few tool>, «. 

ienring the freedom of the pnat,] nocbMn.in heroficntioai^ 



100. 



Kngs, their noUcst afflbition, what. 



SS7. 



■ ■ , lirin^ onef , more . flaltfredp 

but lest praised than th^ de» 

serre, 545* 
Knowledge, 50. How attained, 

SIS. The dearest the most 

simple, 187. 
Labour, a good, 67. 
Law and equitj, 3SU 
Laws and arms, 102. 
Learned blunders, 40S. 
Letters, laboured ones, 195. 
Life a theatre, 18. 
— , its iUs how to bear them, 95. 
JjOffic, 302, 646. 
London audience, 30f . 
Lore without jealousj, 94. 
— of power, IS6. 
Magnanimity in a cottage, 90. 
Man a paradox, 408. A link, 587. 
Many men neither bad nor good, 

why, 82. 
Man both social and selfih, 397. 
Martjrrdom, prores what, 410. 
Matrimony, 533. 
Martyrs, modern, scarce, 201. 
Mathematics, 336. 
Men erery where' the same, 91. 

Hare two eyes, but one tongue, 

112. 
Means, great, seldom combined 

with great measures, 186. 
Memory the friend of wit, 293. 
Measuref, if unpopular, how to 

carry them, 415. 
Metals, two omnipotent, where, 

339. 
Metaphysics promise much, per- 
form little, 342. 
Mind, its existence proredbydoubt- 

mg it, 349. 
Miracle, the greatest, SOO 
Mistake, a royal one, 88. 
Mistaken consciousness, 402. 
Money well laid out, 275. 
Motires differ often from pretexts, 

97. 
Mysteiy magnifies, 5J59. 
Name injiterature. 267. 
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Xothing should exdte 
155. 

Opinions, when they may be dump- 
ed without suspicion, 108. 

Opponents best answered, hov, 
119. 

Opportunities often overlooked, 46. 

Orators, pleaders sddom good ones^ 
581. 

issions compared to pendulums^ 
497. 

Patriots, modern, 176. 

Pedantry wrong by rules, 48. 

Persecutont oftoi hypocrites, 206. 

People, remarks on enlightening^ 
494. 

Philip, King, 505. 

Philosophy a jack of all trades;, 205. 

Physiognomists, pickpockets the 
best, -137. 

Physic most despised by physicians, 
338. 

Pitt, William, a neat manceuTre of 
his, 414. 

Plans best executed, when, 61. 

Plagiarism, 546. 

Politic knave, 10. 

Poets, seldom original, 198. 

Poor laws, 529. 

Posthumous charity, 341. 

Politics and personalities, 566. 

Powerful friends may be too pow- 
erful to serve us, 535. 

Prayer, a good one, 194. 

Profession abused with safety, 
when, 53 

Property, the only real, 52. 

Pride paradoxical, 207. Miscalcu- 
lates, 150. 

Private vices public benefits, false, 
350: 

Prating coxcombs, 373. 

Prodigality, the rarest, 445. 

Pulpit eloquence, 64. 

Public events, their moral, 31. 

Pursuit, there is but one that all 

can follow, 49. 
I Quacks, literary ones, 55i. 
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Quack, when preferable to a phy^ 

cian, 323. 
Query^ an important one, 888. 
Readers, three classes, 554. 
Reform, a paradox, 113. 
Reformers, modern^ their di£5cul* 

ties, «7. 
Religion, one thing that men will 

not do for it, 25. 
Repartee, perfect, 144. 
Reputation established, how, 218. 
Repentance repented of, when, 305. 
Restorations disappoint the loyal, 

393. 
Revenge has no sex, 107 
Riches more easily concealed than 

poverty, 233. 
Rome pontifical, 175. 
Safetv, if built on revenge, not 

safe, 45. 
Sceptics, 177. 

Scotchmen cfood gardeners, 67« 
Secrecy of design, 32. 
Secrets, who fondest of them, 40. 
Self-love ashamed of her own name, 

134. 
Self-importance^ a ctire for it, 506. 
Sensibility, 106. 
Sight, an uncommon one, 506. 
Singular, how to be so, 460. 
Skull, the advantages of a thick 

one, 549. 
Slight condescensions, 11. 
Society semicivilized most hospita- 
ble, 543. 
Softness of demeanour suspicious, 

124. 
Sorrow for sin, effectual, when, 317. 
Statesmen not to be envied, 73. 



Talent not always successful, 9S 

Talent, histrionic, overpaid, 309. 

Talent compared to treason, 295. 

Telescopes may be more dangerous 
than cannon, 247. 

Testimony differs most materially 
from evidence, 578. 

Theory fine but not firm, 116, 

Things, three that never stand still, 
457. 

Threats, the loudest the most harm- 
less, iS5. 

Time a paradox, 587. 

Torture perverts the order of tilings, 
542. 

Travelling, 41. 

Trifles no trifles, 455. 

Truth powerful, even if defeated,450 

Turnspits, London ones, on two 
legs, 526. 

Two kinds of men succeed as pub* 
lie characters, 42. 

University, London, the largest, 579. 

Value, its criterion, 353. 

Vice suicidal, 192. Has moremar- 
tvrs than virtue, 391. 

Villains, bad calculators, 131. 

Virtue without talent, 21. 

War, its evils, 15. A political 
dram, 235. A loosing game, 534. 

What and who, their difference, 9, 

Wit captivates, why, 71. Not dLffi* 
cult m comedy, 72. 

Wits, their jealousy, 81. 

Women, whose approbat]Oi> they 
prefer, 62. To be flattered, how, 
220. Have no medium, 178. In- 
exorable, when, 557. 

STouth, its excesses, what, 76. 
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